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OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  BORDER  DRUG 

INTERDICTION 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 

AND  General  Government, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:03  a.m.,  in  room  SD-192,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini  (chairman)  presid- 
ing. 

Present:  Senators  DeConcini  and  Bond. 

PANEL  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

U.S.  Customs  Service 

STATEMENTS  OF: 

MICHAEL  LANE,  ACTING  COMMISSIONER 

JOHN  E.  HENSLEY,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  OFFICE  OF  EN- 

FORCEMENT 
HARVEY  POTHIER,  DIRECTOR,  AIR  AND  MARINE  INTERDICTION 

PROGRAM 
DON  SHRUHAN,  SPECIAL  AGENT  IN  CHARGE,  TUCSON,  AZ 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  DECONCINI 

Senator  DeConcini.  The  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  Greneral  Government  will  come  to  order. 

Today  the  subcommittee  will  conduct  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Nation's  border  drug  interdiction  net  to  determine  just  how  good  it 
is  and  where  the  problems  are.  There  has  been  considerable  criti- 
cism levied  against  the  Federal  program  currently  under  way  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  making  their  way  into  this 
country  and  onto  the  streets  of  our  communities  around  the  Nation. 
Most  of  this  criticism  has  been  made  known  to  me  and  this  sub- 
committee through  media  reports  and  through  their  attempt  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  systems,  particularly  the  aerostat  balloons  on 
the  border  which  are  operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  systems  are  operating 
as  intended,  whether  or  not  the  systems  are  operating  cost-effec- 
tively, whether  there  are  feasible  alternatives  to  current  tech- 
nologies and  policies,  and  whether  we  need  to  change  future  policy 
directions,  I  called  this  hearing  to  have  a  frank  and  open  discussion 
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of  the  interdiction  and  the  systems  that  are  involved  with  the 
interdiction.  I've  asked  representatives  of  those  agencies  which  are 
directly  involved  in  the  operations  of  the  program,  those  which  are 
directly  impacted  by  the  success  or  the  failures  of  the  systems,  and 
critics  of  the  programs  to  testify  today  and  tomorrow. 

Most  of  you  in  this  room  here  today  know  that  my  interest  and 
involvement  in  the  drug  area  goes  back  many  years  to  the  days 
when  I  was  county  attorney  in  Pima  County,  Tucson,  AZ.  My  office 
was  voted  the  most  outstanding  district  attorney's  office  1  year  be- 
cause of  the  development  of  a  border  drug  strike  force,  along  with 
other  innovative  prosecutorial  programs.  Since  that  time,  I've  de- 
voted a  considerable  percentage  of  my  Senate  tenure  to  drug  en- 
forcement, interdiction,  and  demand  reduction  efforts. 

Back  in  early  1980,  along  with  Representative  Glenn  English  of 
Oklahoma,  I  worked  closely  with  officials  from  the  U.S.  Custom 
Service  and  Department  oi  Defense  to  give  the  Federal  agencies 
some  basic  tools  to  curtail  the  unlimited  access  that  drug  traffick- 
ers had  to  the  United  States  through  general  aviation  aircraft 
flights  from  source  countries.  That  system,  which  is  currently  in 
operation  today,  called  for  making  use  of  radar-equipped  inflated 
stationary  balloons,  known  as  aerostats,  to  detect  low-flying  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  coming  into  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Defense  had  successfully  used  aerostats  in 
southern  Florida  for  national  defense  purposes  for  many  years,  and 
they  suggested  that  these  systems  might  be  helpful  for  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  interdict  suspect  aircraft  carrying  ille- 
gal narcotics  into  the  United  States. 

At  that  time.  Customs  had  lead  jurisdiction  for  air  interdiction 
of  drug  aircraft,  but  they  sorely  lacked  the  tools  needed  to  carry  out 
that  role.  To  be  frank,  Customs  equipment  and  aircraft  was  noth- 
ing more  than  old,  broken-down  aircraft  with  no  capability  to  take 
on  the  threat  from  general  aviation  aircraft.  At  that  time,  the  real 
threat  was  in  southern  Florida  and  the  Caribbean. 

At  the  urging  of  myself  and  Representative  Glenn  English,  stud- 
ies were  conducted  and  recommendations  forwarded  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  multifaceted  air  interdiction  system,  which  included 
an  aerostat  net  across  the  southern  border,  drug  surveillance  air- 
craft to  fill  the  gaps,  and  interception  and  apprehension  aircraft  to 
catch  those  who  attempted  to  penetrate  the  border.  That  program 
has  been  in  operation  since  1984,  and  while  some  critics  will  argue 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  and  effort,  it  is  my  current  belief  that 
the  system  has  been  successful  in  dramatically  curtailing  the  num- 
ber of  drug  flights  into  the  United  States. 

No  system  is  perfect;  there  are  going  to  be  technological  glitches 
and  holes.  I  have  never  said  that  this  system  will  stop  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  the  United  States,  nor  has  anyone  so  contended.  But,  to 
my  knowledge,  it  is  the  best  that  currently  exists,  and  I  sit  here 
today  ready  to  be  convinced  otherwise.  I  sit  here  today  open  to  any 
suggestions  and  arguments  supported  by  facts  which  show  that 
there  are  less  costly  workable  alternatives. 

For  those  who  say  that  we  can't  possibly  win  the  war  on  drugs, 
I  say  we  really  haven't  tried.  I  agree  that  we  need  to  do  more  in 
the  area  of  prevention  and  treatment,  and  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  those  programs,  even  directing  money  out  of  the  for- 


feiture  fund  in  the  drug  czar's  office  to  help  those  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. I  say  we  need  to  utilize  the  best  technology  that  is  currently 
available  to  fight  this  so-called  drug  war,  whether  in  the  area  of 
supply  reduction  or  demand  reduction.  If  not,  we  should  just  sur- 
render. 

But  I  have  to  say  that  I  don't  agree  that  we  are  waging  a  war 
on  drugs.  We  are  spending  $12  billion  this  year  on  total  drug  con- 
trol activities  at  the  Federal  level.  Nobody  will  deny  that's  a  lot  of 
money.  We  spent  $61  billion  on  Operation  Desert  Storm,  maybe 
even  more,  to  wrestle  to  the  ground  Saddam  Hussein.  The  United 
States  sent  540,000  troops,  and  in  less  than  250  days,  we  pulled 
out,  claiming  total  victory.  If  this  Nation  expects  to  wage  a  true 
war  on  drugs,  we  need  to  mobilize  every  resource  available  to  the 
country  and  spend  whatever  it  takes  until  we  choke  off  supply  and 
reduce  consumption. 

That  is  not  what  is  occurring,  unfortunately,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  situation  will  change  under  the  new  leadership  in  the 
White  House.  I'm  hopeful  I'm  wrong,  and  I'm  hopeful  the  prelimi- 
nary indications  of  disbanding  the  Drug  Czar  are  just  because  it 
has  been  politically  misused  in  the  past,  that  we  will  see  strong 
leadership  from  the  White  House,  and  I've  conveyed  that  to  even 
the  President.  I  hope  and  urge  the  administration  to  launch  a  four- 
prong  effort:  education,  treatment,  interdiction,  and  enforcement. 
We  could  win  the  war  if  we  dedicated  the  necessary  resources. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  today 
and  tomorrow  and  the  discussion  of  the  drug  interdiction  systems. 
I  hope  to  have  a  thorough  and  complete  airing  of  the  pros  and  cons 
from  the  experts  and  the  critics. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Inouye,  the  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  for  attending  tomorrow  when  we  have  members  of 
the  Defense  Department  here  to  discuss  this  program. 

PREPAKED  STATEMENT 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  from  Senator  D'Amato.  The  state- 
ment will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Senator  D'Amato 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  with  you  and  the  other 
members  of  this  Subcommittee  the  status  of  various  drug  interdiction  and  border 
control  programs.  While  these  programs  have  come  in  for  media  criticism  recently, 
much  of  that  criticism  is  grossly  misleading.  To  illustrate,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  a  one-page  report  entitled,  "Situation  Report  on  Aircraft  Smuggling 
to  Canada  from  Colombia".  One  reason  I  cite  this  is  that  it  involves  the  New  York 
Customs  Air  Unit  which  you  and  I  worked  together  on,  and  I  am  proud  of  our  work 
on  that. 

This  report  shows  how  the  resources  of  the  Defense  Department,  the  Drug  Intel- 
ligence Operations  Center  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Customs  Service,  Coast  Guard,  and 
the  Customs  New  York  Air  Unit  all  coordinated  their  efforts  in  a  successful  drug 
interdiction  effort  in  November.  The  10-hour  pursuit  covered  over  2,600  miles.  It 
yielded  3,700  kilograms — 8,000  pounds  or  4  tons — of  cocaine,  a  Convair  580  aircraft, 
and  4  arrests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  resources  simply  would  not  have  been  available  without  your 
tireless  efforts  over  the  years.  And  what  if  there  were  no  aerostats  on  the  Southwest 
Border? 

Let  me  quote  Rober  Asack  in  1988  when  he  was  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Enforcement  in  Customs  Aviation  Operations:  "When  we  measure  our  capability 


to  detect  the  low  flyer,  we  presently  (1988)  have  about  an  18  percent  probability  of 
detection." 

If  we  took  down  the  aerostats,  wouldn't  drug  traffickers  return  to  flying  drugs  di- 
rectly into  tile  United  States,  instead  of  flying  into  Mexico  and  smuggling  the  drugs 
into  the  U.S.  through  the  ports  of  entry  or  on  foot  across  the  border? 

Our  interdiction  and  drug  enforcement  programs  are  far  from  perfect,  but  we  can- 
not let  up  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  efforts — and  all  the  others  being  under- 
taken by  these  agencies — require  resources.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
the  other  members  of  this  Subcommittee  to  make  those  resources  available. 


Situation  Report  on  Aircraft  Smuggling  to  Canada  from  Colombia 

On  November  18,  1992,  a  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  surface  detection  plat- 
form detected  an  aircraft  departing  Colombia  proceeding  North.  The  Command, 
Control,  Communications  and  Intelligence  Center  East  (C^IE)  was  unable  to  identify 
the  target  as  a  legitimate  flight  and  designated  it  as  suspect.  The  Drug  Intelligence 
Operations  Center  (DIOC)  in  Puerto  Rico  was  briefed  on  the  target  aircraft  and  sub- 
sequently launched  Caribbean  area  based  U.S.  Customs  (USCS)  tracking  aircraft, 
a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  (USCG)  intercept  aircraft,  and  requested  the  assistance  of  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  airborne  detection  and  monitoring  platform  to  follow  the  north- 
bound suspect  aircraft. 

The  uses  and  USCG  aircraft  leap  frogged  the  target  along  the  route  of  flight  to 
allow  for  refueling  en  route  while  one  tracking  aircraft  remained  with  the  target. 
C^EE  contacted  law  enforcement  agencies  along  the  route  of  flight  to  apprise  them 
of  the  suspect  aircraft  transiting  their  area  and  coordinated  landing  approvals  and 
refueling  arrangements  for  the  tracking  aircraft. 

C^IE  notified  USCG  Atlantic  Area  and  USCG  Flagplot  of  the  possibility  of  the 
chase  continuing  into  Canada  and  briefed  USCS  Air  Branches  along  the  East  coast 
to  launch  on  the  target  when  it  entered  their  area  of  operation.  The  Jacksonville 
Air  Branch  was  unable  to  launch  due  to  equipment  problems  but  the  New  York  Air 
Unit  was  able  to  launch  a  tracking  and  apprehension  aircraft  to  assist  in  the  chase. 

C^IE  coordinated  the  handoff  of  the  suspect  aircraft  to  Canadian  Air  Force  F-18's 
and  coordinated  the  passenger  pick-up  of  a  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  (RCMP) 
Officer  to  ensure  jurisdictional  authority  at  the  apprehension. 

The  Canadian  F-lS's  received  the  handoff  from  the  USCG  aircraft  as  the  aircraft 
flew  over  the  Western  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  directed  the  target  to  land  at 
Frederiction,  Canada.  The  suspect  continued  along  its  course  into  Canada  until  the 
F-18's  had  to  depart  the  pursuit  for  fuel. 

The  suspect  aircraft  was  located  at  Trois-Rivieres  airport,  Quebec  Province,  by 
law  enforcement  officers  aboard  a  Canadian  Army  helicopter. 

The  10  hour  pursuit  covering  over  2,600  miles  yielded  3,700  kilograms  of  cocaine, 
a  Convair  580  aircraft,  and  4  arrests.  A  unique  factor  about  the  aircraft  was  that 
it  had  been  booby  trapped  with  explosive  devices. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  PANEL  I 

Senator  DeConcini.  Our  first  panel  this  morning  will  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Testifying  on  behalf  of 
Customs  is  Mike  Lane,  Acting  Commissioner;  John  Hensley,  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Enforcement;  Harvey  Pothier,  Director  of  the 
Air  and  Marine  Interdiction  Program;  and  Don  Shruhan,  Special 
Agent  in  Charge,  Tucson,  AZ. 

Welcome,  gentlemen.  We'll  start  with  you,  Mr.  Lane. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  LANE 

Mr.  Lane.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  this  Committee  for  giving 
us  the  opportunity  to  address  the  aerostat  program  and  its  key  role 
in  our  integrated  border  interdiction  system.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  general  comments  about  the  important  role  of  border  inter- 
diction in  the  overall  supply  reduction  strategy.  My  colleagues,  Mr. 


Hensley,  Mr.  Pothier,  and  Mr.  Shruhan,  will  then  address  in  more 
detail  how  the  aerostats  function  within  the  overall  system. 

Interdiction  is  a  successful  and  proven  concept.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Customs  program  to  prevent  the  entry  of  smuggling  air- 
craft into  the  United  States,  which  has  reduced  by  nearly  three- 
quarters  the  number  of  smuggling  aircraft  crossing  our  borders. 
Consider  also  the  Coast  Guard  program  for  preventing  the  entry  of 
drugs  by  vessel,  which  has  had  tremendous  success  in  addressing 
the  threat  of  mother  ships  off  our  coast.  Interdiction  consistently 
produces  more  seizures  of  wholesale  drugs  than  any  other  enforce- 
ment approach. 

Interdiction  is  technology-based.  Almost  all  other  supply  and  de- 
mand reduction  programs  are  service-oriented  and  labor-intensive, 
meaning  they  are  more  costly  and  not  as  susceptible  to  productivity 
gains  as  a  technology-based  system.  By  contrast,  interdiction  relies 
on  infrastructure  and  high-technology  systems,  which,  in  the  long 
term,  are  more  cost-effective.  Productivity  gains  can  be  made  as 
technology  advances.  The  aerostats,  for  example,  were  chosen  to 
meet  the  need  for  a  lookdown  radar  capability  to  augment  existing 
air  traffic  radar  in  the  interdiction  network. 

Interdiction  serves  many  purposes.  The  interdiction  process  not 
only  guards  against  narcotic  smuggling,  but  also  guards  against  il- 
legal immigration,  protects  the  environment,  protects  the  domestic 
agriculture  industry,  and  prevents  the  entry  or  exit  of  dangerous 
materials  such  as  weapons  or  munitions.  These  functions  are  per- 
formed simultaneous  with  the  interdiction  of  illicit  drugs. 

The  U.S.  air  and  marine  interdiction  systems  are  near  comple- 
tion. The  aerostat  network  along  our  southern  border  is  scheduled 
for  completion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993.  The  major  expendi- 
tures for  systems  development  and  acquisition  are  behind  us.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  finish  what  we  started. 

The  interdiction  system  represents  a  proactive  approach.  Inter- 
diction occurs  at  or  beyond  our  borders,  before  drugs  can  enter  our 
market,  become  widely  dispersed,  and  begin  doing  their  damage. 
Interdiction  allows  drugs  to  be  seized  at  tneir  highest  level  of  pu- 
rity and  in  their  greatest  concentrated  volumes. 

Consideration  of  deterrent  effects  must  also  be  weighed  when 
calculating  the  true  value  of  interdiction.  Customs  believes  that  the 
interdiction  systems  are  indeed  deterrents  and  that  this  is  evi- 
denced by  the  dramatic  reduction  in  the  aviation  threat  and  the 
shifting  of  both  smuggling  routes  and  methods  to  avoid  these  sys- 
tems. 

In  terms  of  this  discussion,  border  security  is  analogous  to  bank 
security.  The  bank  does  not  rely  solely  on  the  honesty  of  the  public, 
the  integrity  of  its  employees,  or  the  ability  of  law  enforcement  to 
protect  its  assets.  A  bank  has  a  strong  vault,  a  secure  building, 
alarm  systems,  and  internal  controls.  The  bank's  objective  is  not  to 
catch  embezzlers  or  robbers,  but  to  prevent  and  deter  these  crimes. 
The  interdiction  system  of  the  United  States  provides  an  equiva- 
lent protection  to  our  borders. 

Interdiction  is  the  most  appropriate  Federal  responsibility  of  all 
the  supply  and  demand  reduction  functions.  Demand  reduction  and 
treatment  are  under  the  purview  of  State  and  local  agencies.  Do- 
mestic enforcement  is  ultimately  the  obligation  of  State  and  local 


law  enforcement  agencies.  International  enforcement  efforts  are  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  sovereign  nations  involved. 

The  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  involved  in  interdiction 
have  capabilities  in  their  drug  enforcement  programs  that  can 
never  be  duplicated  by  State  and  local  agencies.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies have  national  jurisdiction.  They  have  personnel  in  place  whose 
principal  duty  is  border  control,  not  just  drug  interdiction.  They 
have  a  unique  search  authority  at  the  border  that  is  not  available 
to  other  agencies.  Additionally,  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
support  of  national  intelligence  systems  that  allow  them  to  more 
precisely  target  specific  areas  for  enforcement  activities. 

Successful  interdiction  requires  a  large  investment  in  technology 
and  is  information-driven  by  sophisticated  intelligence  systems.  In- 
dividual States  or  even  groups  of  States  will  never  have  the  ability 
to  establish  such  a  support  structure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  committee  that  the  approach  to 
border  interdiction  has  been  both  thoroughly  considered  and  inde- 
pendently reviewed.  For  example,  the  Tethered  Aerostat  Radar 
Program  received  the  highest  interdepartmental  scrutiny  during 
the  program's  formative  stage.  The  National  Drug  Policy  Board  in 
1986  commissioned  an  interdepartmental  subcommittee,  chaired  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Management  and  Personnel, 
to  provide  recommendations  to  the  board  regarding  the  surveil- 
lance requirements  for  drug  interdiction.  The  group,  which  in- 
cluded representatives  from  Treasury,  Justice,  DOD,  Coast  Guard, 
0MB,  and  the  National  Security  Council,  was  tasked  to  develop 
recommendations  on  the  desired  level  of  coverage  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  needed  to  implement  these  recommendations. 

The  recommendations  submitted  to  the  board  on  June  23,  1987, 
proposed  six  aerostats  along  the  Southwest  border  and  four  in  the 
Bahamas/south  Florida  as  the  most  cost-effective  detection  barrier. 
Indeed,  the  report  acknowledged  that  "Aerostats  are  nearly  five 
times  as  cost-effective  as  AEW  aircraft."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  copy  of  the  unclassified  segments  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's report  for  the  record. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  report  is  retained  in  the  subcommittee's 
files.] 

Mr.  Lane.  In  summary,  interdiction  is  one  strategy  that  is  en- 
tirely the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  Interdiction, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  antidrug  program,  relies  on  sophisti- 
cated technology.  Interdiction  operations  are  proactive  and  can  be 
improved  as  new  technology  and  systems  are  applied.  Finally, 
interdiction  not  only  protects  our  borders  from  narcotics,  but  from 
many  other  safety,  health,  environmental,  and  law  enforcement 
threats. 

If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  close  with  a  personal  note. 
In  1986,  I  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Enforcement  at  Treasury.  In  1987,  I  was  appointed  Dep- 
uty Commissioner,  my  current  position.  During  that  time,  I  was 
most  often  Customs'  or  Treasury's  representative  to,  first,  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Policy  Board,  and  then  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy. 


During  this  period,  I  can  testify  that  no  system  or  piece  of  gear 
or  approach  to  narcotics  enforcement  received  the  scrutiny  or  re- 
view of  the  aerostat  and  P-3  AEW.  Every  action  on  these  systems 
was  reviewed  over  and  over  by  every  member  of  these  committees, 
and  most  members  were  severe  skeptics,  either  because  they  did 
not  want  to  spend  the  money,  or  they  were  supporting  alternative 
systems  or  approaches. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
ceive the  many  agencies  represented.  This  was  indeed  government 
in  the  sunshine.  I  also  believe  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  scrutiny  and  vigilance  were  vindicated  in  that  the  aerostat  and 
P-3  are  quite  possibly  the  most  effective  elements  in  the  entire 
drug  strategy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lane.  We  have  your  com- 
plete statement  and  it  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Michael  Lane 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Mike  Lane  and  I 
am  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  address  the  aerostat  pro- 
gram and  its  key  role  in  our  integrated  border  interdiction  system.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  general  comments  about  the  important  role  of  border  interdiction  in  the 
overall  supply  reduction  strategy.  My  colleagues,  Mr.  Hensley  and  Mr.  Pothier,  will 
then  address  in  more  detail  how  the  aerostats  function  within  the  overall  system. 

Interdiction  is  a  successful  and  proven  concept.  Consider,  for  example,  the  Cus- 
toms program  to  prevent  the  entry  of  smuggling  aircraft  into  the  United  States 
which  has  reduced  by  nearly  three  quarters  the  number  of  smuggling  aircraft  cross- 
ing our  border  and  the  Coast  Guard  program  for  preventing  the  entry  of  drugs  by 
vessel  which  has  had  tremendous  success  in  addressing  the  threat  of  mother  ships 
off  our  coasts.  Interdiction  consistently  produces  more  arrests  and  seizures  of  whole- 
sale quantities  of  drugs  than  any  other  enforcement  approach. 

Interdiction  is  technology-based.  Almost  all  other  supply  and  demand  reduction 
programs  are  service  oriented  and  labor  intensive,  meaning  they  are  costly  and 
time-consuming  to  implement.  By  contrast,  interdiction  relies  on  infrastructure  and 
high  technology  systems,  which,  m  the  long-term,  are  more  cost  effective  when  effec- 
tively integrated  into  the  ongoing  processes.  The  aerostats,  for  example,  were  chosen 
to  meet  the  need  for  a  look-down  radar  capability  to  augment  existing  air  trafBc 
radar  in  the  interdiction  network. 

Interdiction  serves  many  purposes.  The  interdiction  process  not  only  guards 
against  narcotics  smuggling,  out  also  guards  against  illegal  immigration,  protects 
the  environment,  protects  tne  domestic  agricultural  industry,  prevents  the  entry  or 
exit  of  dangerous  materials  such  as  weapons  or  munitions.  These  functions  are  per- 
formed simultaneously  to  the  interdiction  of  illicit  drugs. 

The  United  States  air  and  marine  interdiction  systems  are  near  completion.  The 
aerostat  network  along  the  southern  border  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1993.  The  major  expenditures  for  systems  development  and  acquisition 
are  behind  us.  It  is  imperative  that  we  finish  what  we  started. 

Most  importantly,  the  interdiction  system  is  proactive.  Interdiction  occurs  at  or 
beyond  our  borders,  before  drugs  can  enter  the  market,  become  widely  dispersed, 
and  begin  doing  their  damage.  Interdiction  allows  drugs  to  be  seized  at  their  nighest 
level  of  purity  and  in  their  greatest  concentrated  volumes. 

The  consideration  of  the  deterrent  effects  must  also  be  weighed  when  calculating 
the  true  value  of  a  program.  Customs  believes  that  the  interdiction  systems  are  in- 
deed deterrents  and  that  this  is  evidenced  by  the  dramatic  reduction  in  the  aviation 
threat  and  the  shifting  of  both  smuggling  routes  and  methods  to  avoid  these  sys- 
tems. In  terms  of  this  discussion,  border  security  is  analogous  to  bank  security.  The 
bank  does  not  rely  solely  on  the  honesty  of  the  public,  the  integrity  of  its  employees, 
or  the  ability  of  law  eruforcement  to  protect  its  assets.  A  bank  has  a  strong  vault. 
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a  secure  building,  alarm  systems,  and  internal  controls.  The  bank's  objective  is  not 
to  catch  embezzlers  or  robbers,  but  rather  to  prevent  and  deter  these  crimes.  The 
interdiction  system  of  the  United  States  provides  an  equivalent  protection  to  our 
borders. 

Interdiction  an  most  appropriate  Federal  responsibility  of  all  the  supply  and  de- 
mand reduction  functions.  Demand  reduction  and  treatment  are  under  the  purview 
of  State  and  local  agencies.  Domestic  enforcement  is  ultimately  the  obligation  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  International  enforcement  efforts  are  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  sovereign  nations  involved. 

The  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  involved  in  drug  interdiction  have  capabili- 
ties in  their  drug  enforcement  programs  that  can  never  be  duplicated  by  State  and 
local  agencies.  The  Federal  agencies  have  national  jurisdiction;  they  do  not  have  to 
stop  at  State  borders  in  their  pursuit  of  smuggling  organizations.  They  have  person- 
nel in  place  whose  principal  duty  is  border  control,  not  just  drug  interdiction.  They 
have  a  unique  search  autnority  at  the  border  that  is  not  available  to  other  agencies. 

Additionally,  the  Federal  Government  has  the  support  of  national  intelligence  sys- 
tems that  allow  \hem  to  more  precisely  target  specific  areas  for  enforcement  activi- 
ties. J  •    •   r 

Successful  interdiction  requires  a  large  investment  in  technology  and  is  informa- 
tion driven  by  sophisticated  intelligence  collection,  storage,  analysis,  and  dissemina- 
tion systems.  Individual  States,  or  even  groups  of  States,  will  never  have  the  ability 
to  establish  such  a  support  structure. 

Successful  interdiction  requires  international  cooperation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  negotiations  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  this  committee  that  the  approach  to  border  interdic- 
tion has  been  both  thoroughly  considered  and  independently  reviewed.  For  example, 
the  tethered  aerostat  radar  program  received  the  highest  inter-departmental  scru- 
tiny during  the  program's  formative  stage.  The  National  Drug  Pohcy  Board,  in  1986, 
commissioned  an  inter-departmental  subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Management  and  Personnel,  to  provide  recommendations  to 
the  board  regarding  the  surveillance  requirements  for  drug  interdiction.  This  group, 
which  included  representatives  from  Treasury,  Justice,  DOD,  Coast  Guard,  0MB, 
and  tiie  National  Security  Council,  was  tasked  to  develop  recommendations  on  the 
desired  level  of  coverage  and  the  allocation  of  resources  needed  to  implement  those 
recommendations.  The  recommendation  submitted  to  the  board  on  June  23,  1987, 
proposed  six  aerostats  along  the  southwest  border  and  four  in  the  Bahamas/south 
Florida  as  the  most  cost  effective  detection  barrier.  Indeed,  the  report  acknowledged 
that  quote:  "Aerostats  are  nearly  five  times  as  cost  effective  as  AEW  aircraft"  un- 
quote. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  copy  of  the  unclassified  segments  of 
uie  subcommittees  report  for  the  record. 

In  summary,  interdiction  is  one  strategy  that  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Interdiction,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  anti-drug  program, 
relies  on  sophisticated  technology.  Interdiction  operations  are  proactive  and  can  be 
improved  as  new  technology  and  systems  are  applied.  Finally,  interdiction  not  only 
protects  our  borders  from  narcotics,  but  from  many  other  safety,  health,  environ- 
mental, and  law  enforcement  threats. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  E.  HENSLEY 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Hensley. 

Mr,  Hensley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the 
committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  evolution  of 
the  interdiction  strategy  and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's narcotics  interdiction  systems. 

In  1985,  the  U.S.  Grovemment  took  a  major  step  in  counterdrug 
offensive  when  it  declared  that  drugs  were  a  threat  to  national  se- 
curity and  that  all  U.S.  resources  should  be  mobilized  toward  com- 
bating that  threat.  The  U.S.  counterdrug  offensive  is  now  a 
multifaceted,  balanced  operation  with  efforts  directed  at  eliminat- 
ing the  supply  while  reducing  the  demand. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  tremendous  headway  in  effec- 
tively sealing  off  our  borders  to  airborne  drug  smugglers.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  airborne  smuggling  activity  across  our  domestic  bor- 
ders is  currently  at  a  level  less  than  25  percent  of  that  measured 
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in  1982.  Achieving  this  success,  however,  was  a  necessarily  lengthy 
process  which  required  significant  investment. 

Aerial  surveillance  and  protection  of  the  United  States  borders 
can  be  traced  back  to  1919,  when  the  Army  Air  Service  organized 
a  border  patrol  to  protect  the  United  States-Mexico  border  against 
raiding  and  vandsdism  by  revolutionists  and  bandit  gangs.  This 
raiding  had  stopped  by  1921,  and  the  air  patrol,  consisting  of  175 
officers  and  85  planes,  was  disbanded. 

In  the  early  1930's,  smuggling  of  contraband  by  air  increased  to 
the  point  that  a  small  unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  equipped 
with  confiscated  airplanes,  was  put  into  operation  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's,  intelligence  indicated  that 
smuggling  had  again  turned  to  light,  private  aircraft  as  a  means 
of  border  penetration.  Intelligence  sources  reported  that  major 
smuggling  routes  by  aircraft  had  been  established  along  the  entire 
southern  border  of  the  United  States.  In  response  to  this  escalating 
level  of  threat  by  private  aircraft  across  this  Nation's  borders,  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  1969  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Customs 
air  interdiction  program. 

Customs  acquired  an  inventory  of  assorted  light  aircraft.  These 
aircraft  were  effectively  used  to  conduct  surveillance,  but  were  woe- 
fully inadeauate  when  applied  to  the  problems  of  detection,  inter- 
ception, and  tracking  of  smuggler  aircraft  penetrating  the  southern 
border.  Equipped  with  only  standard  commercial  navigation  and 
communications  equipment,  these  Customs  aircraft  had  no  devices 
or  systems  to  enable  the  acquisition  or  tracking  of  suspect  aircraft. 
Because  of  these  limitations  and  the  absence  of  low-level  radar  cov- 
erage, the  Customs  air  program  was  not  so  much  an  interdiction 
program  as  it  was  an  enforcement  support  program,  primarily  as- 
sisting vehicular  smuggling  cases  with  aerial  surveillance. 

Throughout  the  early  1970's,  Customs  continued  to  acquire  air- 
craft with  limited,  albeit  still  inadequate,  interdiction  capability. 
Then  in  March  1976,  Customs  took  delivery  of  its  first  sensor- 
equipped,  high-performance  jet  aircraft.  The  aircraft,  a  Cessna  Ci- 
tation, was  equipped  with  both  FLIR  and  airborne  surveillance  and 
target  acquisition  radar  capabilities,  as  well  as  state-of-the-art 
global  navigation  and  communications  system.  In  addition,  the  Ci- 
tation provided  the  dash  speed  necessary  to  intercept  targets  ac- 
quired on  radar  and  identified  as  suspect,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
track  either  fast-  or  slow-speed  aircraft. 

In  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's,  as  Customs  began  to  acquire 
more  sophisticated  sensor  aircraft  and  continued  to  strengthen  its 
presence  along  the  Southwest  border,  we  see  a  change  in  the  smug- 
glers' preferred  routes  from  the  Southwest  border  to  entry  points 
in  southern  Florida.  Then  in  November  1980,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  with  DOD  and  the  FAA,  began  a  5-month  operation  in 
south  Florida.  That  was  called  Operation  Thunderbolt.  Using  Cus- 
toms and  DOD  assets  and  FAA  radar  to  interdict  smuggler  aircraft, 
this  operation  verified  the  interdiction  concept  and  confirmed  the 
need  for  an  air  interdiction  capability  in  southern  Florida. 

Through  the  mid-1980's  it  became  apparent  that  the  smuggling 
threat  was  very  flexible  and  reactive  to  law  enforcement  efforts. 
With  the  increasingly  coordinated  and  capable  U.S.  countemarcotic 
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effort  and  the  deployment  of  the  aerostats  in  and  around  Florida, 
smugglers  began  to  change  their  methods  of  operation  to  dropping 
narcotics  to  waiting  boats  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Bahamas. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  an  even  more  unified  and  coordinated 
effort,  in  1987  a  5-year  plan  for  improving  the  interdiction  of  drug 
smuggling  into  the  United  States  by  general  aviation  was  estab- 
lished. The  strategy  was  formulated  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
and  Coast  Guard  and,  using  the  1982  baseline,  established  a  quan- 
titative performance  objective  to  reduce  airborne  drug  smuggling 
by  50  percent  by  the  end  of  1992,  which  we  have  just  passed,  of 
course. 

This  document  became  the  blueprint  and  infrastructure  of  the 
Customs  Air  Interdiction  Program.  That  National  Air  Interdiction 
Strategy  including  the  following  points: 

One,  clearly  defined  the  mission  of  the  air  program; 

Two,  described  the  magnitude,  distribution,  and  tactics  of  the  air 
smuggling  threat; 

Three,  established  specific  mission  objectives;  and 

Four,  formulate  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives. 

The  interdiction  of  smuggler  aircraft  is  a  five-phase  process  of  de- 
tection, sorting,  interception,  tracking,  and  apprehension,  and  is 
perfectly  described  by  the  proverbial  chain  that  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link.  A  failure  in  just  one  link  results  in  a  failure  of 
the  entire  interdiction  process.  If  a  suspect  is  perfectly  detected, 
sorted,  intercepted,  and  tracked  to  a  landing  site,  but  apprehension 
is  not  achieved,  then  the  effort  has  failed.  The  strategy  of  the  Cus- 
toms Air  Interdiction  Program  is  based  on  this  philosophy.  Rec- 
ognizing that  an  air  interdiction  mission  is  a  chain  of  events.  Cus- 
toms set  out  to  achieve  the  objectives  proportionately,  increasing 
our  effectiveness  in  each  phase  of  the  interdiction  process,  carefully 
applying  resources  so  that  all  of  the  links  in  the  chain  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  succeeding. 

In  the  late  1980's,  with  the  increased  interdiction  coordination 
and  effectiveness  brought  on  by  the  air  interdiction  strategy  and 
the  continued  acauisition  of  sophisticated  sensor  aircraft,  many 
smugglers  resorted  to  long  routes  through  Mexico  for  United  States 
entry  via  the  Southwest  border.  But  their  success  in  this  area  was 
short-lived.  By  1990,  the  aerostat  network  along  the  Southwest 
border  was  complete.  The  C^I  centers  in  California  and  Florida 
were  on  line,  and  the  first  Customs  P-3  AEW  had  been  delivered. 

Interdiction  capabilities  along  the  entire  U.S.  border  had  become 
so  competent  that  the  smuggling  industry  was  forced  to  abandon 
light  aircraft  as  the  favored  method  of  transporting  drugs  into  the 
United  States,  and  resort  to  much  more  complex  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

That  the  air  smuggling  threat  has  become  a  sophisticated,  con- 
nected system,  originating  in  South  American  source  countries, 
transiting  through  CentraJ  America  and  Mexico,  and  culminating 
in  the  United  States,  has  become  more  and  more  evident.  Recogniz- 
ing this.  Customs  has  developed  a  new  strategy  for  the  1990's.  This 
strategy  seeks  to  solidify  our  domestic  barrier  to  aviation  smug- 
gling by  completing  the  aerostat  network  in  the  gulf  region  and 
providing  increased  support  to  domestic  investigative  efforts,  while 
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expanding  interdiction  efforts  beyond  U.S.  borders  based  on  in- 
creased intelligence  cuing  to  deny  the  smugglers  successful  access 
to  airspace  between  source  countries  and  the  United  States. 

Our  interdiction  programs  truly  are  an  integrated  technology,  in- 
telligence, and  investigative  system.  As  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
nears  completion  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  National  Air 
Interdiction  Strategy,  we  continue  to  see  the  air  smuggling  threat 
in  U.S.  border  areas  decline,  even  beyond  our  original  expectations. 
We  have  won  the  battle,  but  we  have  not  won  the  war.  Drugs  con- 
tinue to  be  transported  by  air  from  cultivation,  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution centers  to  the  population  centers  of  each  of  our  nations. 
Cocaine  organizations  continue  to  exploit  and  violate  the  borders 
and  airspace  of  countless  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  only  through  an  intensive  international  cooperative  effort,  built 
on  the  lessons  learned  by  each  nation,  that  we  will  be  able  to  rid 
our  hemisphere  of  this  insidious  plague. 

In  a  personal  note.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  youi 
across-the-board  support  not  only  for  drug  law  enforcement,  but  for 
law  enforcement  in  general.  Thank  you. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.   Thank  you,  Mr.  Hensley.  Your  complete 
statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  John  E.  Hensley 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  John  Hensley,  I 
am  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Office  of  Enforcement  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice. I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee  for  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify regarding  the  evolution  of  the  interdiction  strategy  and  effectiveness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  narcotics  interdiction  systems. 

In  1985,  the  United  States  Government  (Congress  and  the  administration)  took 
a  major  step  in  the  counterdrug  offensive  when  it  was  declared  that  drugs  were  a 
threat  to  national  security  and  that  all  United  States  resources  should  be  mobilized 
towards  combating  this  threat.  The  United  States  counterdrug  offensive  is  now  a 
multifaceted,  balanced  operation  with  efforts  directed  at  eliminating  the  supply 
while  reducing  the  demand. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  tremendous  headway  in  effectively  seal- 
ing off  our  borders  to  airborne  drug  smugglers.  It  is  now  estimated  that  airborne 
smuggling  activity  across  our  domestic  border  is  currently  at  a  level  less  than  25 
percent  of  that  measured  in  1982.  Achieving  this  success,  however,  was  a  nec- 
essarily lengthy  process  which  required  significant  investment. 

Aerial  surveillance  and  protection  of  the  United  States  borders  can  be  traced  back 
to  1919  when  the  Army  Air  Service  organized  a  border  patrol  to  protect  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  against  raiding  and  vandalism  by  revolutionists  and  bandit 
gangs.  This  raiding  had  stopped  by  1921,  and  the  air  patrol  consisting  of  175  officers 
and  85  planes  was  disbanded. 

In  the  early  1930'3,  smuggling  of  contraband  by  air  increased  to  the  point  that 
a  small  unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  equipped  with  confiscated  airplanes,  was  put 
into  operation  on  the  Mexican  border. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's,  intelligence  indicated  that  smuggling  had 
again  turned  to  light,  private  aircraft  as  a  means  of  border  penetration.  Intelligence 
sources  reported  that  major  smuggling  routes  by  aircraft  had  been  established  fiJong 
the  entire  southern  border  of  the  United  States.  In  response  to  the  escalating  level 
of  smuggling  by  private  aircraft  across  the  Nation's  border,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, in  1969,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Customs  air  interdiction  program. 

Customs  acquired  an  inventory  of  assorted  light  aircraft.  These  aircraft  were  ef- 
fectively used  to  conduct  surveillance,  but  were  woefully  inadequate  when  applied 
to  the  problems  of  detection,  interception  and  tracking  of  smuggler  aircraft  penetrat- 
ing the  southern  border.  Equipped  vith  only  standard  commercial  navigation  and 
communications  equipment,  these  Customs  aircraft  had  no  devices  or  systems  to  en- 
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able  the  acquisition  or  tracking  of  suspect  aircraft.  Because  of  these  limitations  and 
the  absence  of  low  level  radar  coverage,  the  Customs  air  program  was  not  so  much 
an  interdiction  program  as  it  was  an  enforcement  support  program,  primarily  assist- 
ing vehicular  smuggling  cases  with  aerial  surveillance. 

Throughout  the  early  1970'3  Customs  continued  to  acquire  aircraft  with  limited, 
albeit  stUl  inadequate,  interdiction  capability.  Then,  in  March  of  1976,  Customs  took 
delivery  of  its  first  sensor  equipped,  high  performance  jet  aircraft.  The  aircraft,  a 
Cessna  Citation  I,  was  equipped  with  both  FLIR  and  airborne  surveillance  and  tar- 
get acquisition  radar  capabilities,  as  well  as  a  state-of-the-art  global  navigation  and 
communications  system.  In  addition,  the  Citation  provided  the  dash  speed  necessary 
to  intercept  targets  acquired  on  radar  and  identified  as  suspect,  as  well  as  the  abil- 
ity to  track  either  fast  or  slow  speed  aircraft. 

In  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's,  as  Customs  began  to  acquire  more  sophisti- 
cated sensor  aircraft  and  continued  to  strengthen  its  presence  along  the  southwest 
border,  we  began  to  see  a  change  in  the  smuggler's  preferred  routes  from  the  south- 
west border  to  entry  points  in  southern  Florida. 

Then,  in  November  of  1980,  the  United  States  Customs  Service,  with  DOD  and 
the  FAA,  began  a  5-month  operation  in  south  Florida — Operation  Thunderbolt. 
Using  Customs  and  DOD  assets  and  FAA  radar  to  interdict  smuggler  aircraft,  this 
operation  verified  the  interdiction  concept,  and  confirmed  the  need  for  an  air  inter- 
diction capability  in  southern  Florida. 

Through  the  mid- 1980*8,  it  became  apparent  that  the  smuggling  threat  was  very 
flexible  and  reactive  to  law  enforcement  efforts.  With  the  increasingly  coordinated 
and  capable  United  States  countemarcotic  effort,  and  the  deplojTnent  of  the  aero- 
stats in  and  around  Florida,  smugglers  began  to  change  their  methods  of  operating 
to  air  drops  to  boats  in  the  Caribbean  and  Bahamas. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  an  even  more  unified  and  coordinated  effort,  in  1987,  a 
five-year  plan  for  improving  the  interdiction  of  drug  smuggling  into  the  United 
States  by  general  aviation  aircraft  was  established.  This  strategy  was  formulated 
by  the  United  States  Customs  Service  and  Coast  Guard  and,  using  1982  as  a  base- 
line, established  a  quantitative  performance  objective — to  reduce  airborne  drug 
smuggling  by  50  percent  by  the  end  of  1992  (which  we  have  exceeded).  This  docu- 
ment became  the  blueprint  and  infrastructure  of  the  Customs  Air  Interdiction  Pro- 
gram. 

The  National  Air  Interdiction  Study:  Clearly  defined  the  mission  of  the  air  pro- 
gram; described  the  magnitude,  distribution,  and  tactics  of  the  air  smuggling  threat; 
estabUshed  specific  mission  objectives;  and  formulated  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
meet  these  objectives. 

The  interdiction  of  smuggler  aircraft  is  a  5-phase  process  of  detection,  sorting, 
interception,  tracking  and  apprehension,  and  is  perfectly  described  by  the  proverbial 
chain — the  chain  that  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  A  failure  in  just  one  link 
results  in  a  failure  of  the  entire  interdiction  process.  If  a  suspect  is  perfectly  de- 
tected, sorted,  intercepted,  and  tracked  to  a  landing,  but  apprehension  cannot  be 
achieved,  then  the  entire  effort  will  have  failed.  The  strategy  of  the  Customs  Air 
Interdiction  Program  is  based  on  this  philosophy. 

Recognizing  that  the  air  interdiction  mission  is  a  chain  of  events.  Customs  set  out 
to  achieve  the  objectives  proportionately,  increasing  our  effectiveness  in  each  phase 
of  the  interdiction  process — carefully  applying  resources  so  that  all  of  the  links  in 
the  chain  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding. 

In  the  late  1980's,  with  the  increased  interdiction  coordination  and  effectiveness 
brought  on  by  the  National  Air  Interdiction  Strategy  and  the  continued  acquisition 
of  sophisticated  sensor  aircraft,  many  smugglers  resorted  to  the  long  routes  through 
Mexico  for  United  States  entry  via  the  southwest  border.  But  their  success  in  this 
area  was  short  lived. 

By  1990,  the  aerostat  network  along  the  southwest  border  was  complete;  the  C^I 
centers  in  California  and  Florida  were  online;  and  the  first  Customs  P-3  AEW  had 
been  delivered.  Interdiction  capabilities  along  the  entire  United  States  border  had 
become  so  competent  that  the  smuggling  industry  was  forced  to  abandon  light  air- 
craft as  the  favored  mode  of  transporting  drugs  into  the  United  States  and  resort 
to  much  more  complex  modes  of  transportation. 

That  the  air  smuggling  threat  has  become  a  sophisticated  "connected  system" — 
originating  in  South  American  source  countries;  transiting  through  Central  America 
and  Mexico;  and  culminating  in  the  United  States  becomes  more  and  more  evident. 
Recognizing  this,  Customs  has  developed  a  new  "strategy  for  the  90's."  This  strategy 
seeks  to  solidify  our  domestic  barrier  to  aviation  smuggling  by  completing  the  aero- 
stat network  in  the  gulf  region  and  providing  increased  support  to  domestic  inves- 
tigative efforts,  while  expanding  interdiction  efforts  beyond  United  States  borders. 
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based  on  increased  intelligence  cueing,  to  deny  the  smuggler  successful  access  to  air 
space  between  source  countries  and  the  United  States. 

As  the  United  States  Customs  Service  nears  completion  of  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  National  Air  Interdiction  Strategy,  we  continue  to  see  the  air  smuggling 
threat  to  the  United  States  borders  decline— even  beyond  our  original  expectations. 
We  have  won  the  battle,  but  we  have  not  won  the  war.  Drugs  continue  to  be  trans- 
ported by  air  from  cultivation,  processing,  and  distribution  centers  to  the  population 
of  each  of  our  nations;  and  cocaine  organizations  continue  to  exploit  and  violate  the 
borders  and  airspace  of  countless  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  only 
through  an  intensive,  international,  cooperative  effort,  built  on  the  lessons  learned 
by  each  nation,  that  we  will  be  able  to  rid  our  hemisphere  of  this  insidious  plague. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARVEY  POTHIER 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Pothier. 

Mr.  POTHIER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  add  my 
thanks  to  that  of  my  colleagues  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
importance  of  tethered  aerostat  radars  to  our  overall  domestic 
counterdrug  campaign. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  explaining  how  the  Customs  Service 
measures  effectiveness  in  air  interdiction. 

Our  domestic  interdiction  effectiveness  is  measured  in  terms  of 
reducing  the  number  of  air  smuggling  intrusions;  deterring  poten- 
tial air  smuggling  intrusions;  and  by  our  performance  in  detecting 
and  responding  to  air  smuggling  flights  which  penetrate  our  bor- 
der. 

In  1982  our  office  set  out  to  develop  an  analytical  technique  for 
estimating  the  overall  airborne  drug  smuggling  threat.  At  that 
time,  data  was  being  collected  on  several  events;  collectively  these 
were  referred  to,  and  are  referred  to,  as  air  threat  indicators.  These 
were  thought  to  be  associated  with  smuggling  activity,  border  in- 
trusions, aircraft  seizures,  narcotics-related  aircraft  crashes,  stolen 
aircraft,  and  the  number  of  lookouts  by  FAA  for  suspicious  aircraft. 

It  was  felt  that  using  these  events  would  provide  a  reliable  foun- 
dation for  evaluating  the  air  smuggling  threat.  This  system  of 
measuring  air  threat  indicators  has  been  independently  validated 
by  the  Syscon  Corp.  and  the  Department  of  Transportation's  Trans- 
portation System  Center,  two  organizations  external  to  Customs. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  reliably  measure  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  airborne 
drug  smuggling  threat.  It  was  determined,  however,  that  by  meas- 
uring the  rate  of  change  in  levels  of  these  indicators,  trends  in  the 
magnitude  and  geographic  distribution  of  air  smuggling  activities 
could  be  identified  ana  monitored.  A  detailed  explanation  of  this 
process  is  included  as  an  addendum  to  this  testimony. 

Using  this  method  of  measurement,  the  air  smuggling  threat  to 
our  Nation's  borders  has  been  reduced  by  75  percent  since  1982. 
Again,  I  am  including  several  charts  which  graphically  depict  this 
trend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  aerostat  system  has  contributed  significantly 
to  this  effectiveness.  We  believe  and  know  that  a  viable  detection 
system  is  essential  to  our  efforts  to  address  the  air  smuggling 
threat.  Without  sustained  or  continuous  detection  capability  over 
the  long  term,  we  can't  react  to  what  we  can't  effectively  see. 

Because  drug  smuggling  by  general  aviation  is  the  preferred 
means  of  bringing  drugs  into  the  United  States,  combating  it  has 
become  a  high  priority  of  the  Customs  Service.  Addressing  this 
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problem  demanded  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  approach.  Cus- 
toms obtained  and  based  interceptor  and  apprehension  assets  along 
the  southern  border.  To  cue  these  assets,  we  incorporated  existing 
FAA  and  DOD  radars  into  our  command,  control,  communications, 
and  intelligence  system.  Without  this  detection  capability,  the  abil- 
ity to  respond  would  be,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  severely  limited. 

Successful  air  interdiction  is  dependent  on  early  detection  of  low- 
flying  aircraft.  Aerostats  were  determined  to  be  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive means  to  fill  these  detection  requirements.  As  stated  earlier  by 
Mr.  Lane,  independent  assessments  by  DOD  and  others,  both  prior 
to  and  subsequent  to  our  acquiring  aerostats,  have  confirmed  both 
the  cost-effectiveness  and  utilitv  of  the  aerostat  network.  A  chart 
is  attached  to  this  testimony  wnich  clearly  shows  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  aerostats  and  mobile  airborne  radar  alternatives. 

Aerostats  do  provide  a  24-hour  airborne  detection  capability 
along  the  Mexican  border  and  Caribbean  smuggling  routes.  The 
combination  of  aerostats  and  the  rapid  response  of  apprehension 
assets  has  forced  the  smugglers  to  land  short  of  their  U.S.  destina- 
tion and  transship  drugs  via  other  means.  Intelligence  assessments 
show  that  the  aerostat  system  has  been  highly  successful  in  detect- 
ing, as  well  as  deterring,  aerial  intrusions.  The  completion  of  this 
system  can  effectively  increase  our  ability  to  interdict  and  deter 
airborne  smugglers. 

Aerostats,  like  most  radar  platforms,  are  subject  to  externally 
imposed  limitations  such  as  terrain  masking.  This  has  been  a  par- 
ticular problem  in  the  mountainous  regions  along  the  Southwest 
border.  We  are  employing  a  number  of  methods  to  address  these 
shortcomings,  including  routine  radar  patrols  through  the  sus- 
pected smuggling  corridors  and  the  periodic  deployment  of  mobile 
DOD  ground-based  radars.  However,  the  alternative  to  the  aerostat 
would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  E-3  AWACS  and  P-3  AEW  sor- 
ties along  the  southern  border.  The  increased  availability  of  DOD 
AWACS  is  somewhat  doubtful  due  to  their  other  priorities,  and  our 
AEW  assets  are  being  maximized,  operating  throughout  the  thea- 
ter. 

To  completely  replace  the  aerostats  with  airborne  early  warning 
coverage  would  require  the  acquisition  of  additional  aircraft  and 
personnel  and  a  lead  time  of  2  to  3  years,  and  would  be  much  more 
expensive. 

In  summary,  while  the  aerostats  are  vulnerable  to  weather  and 
have  had  some  maintenance  problems,  they  are  still  by  far  the 
most  cost-effective  way  to  meet  the  border  radar  surveillance  re- 
quirement. 

This  concludes  my  statement. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Pothier,  thank  you  very  much.  Your 
complete  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Statement  of  Harvey  G.  Pothier 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Harvey  Pothier,  I 
am  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner,  Office  of  Air  and  Marine  Interdiction  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee  for 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  importance  of  tethered  aerostat  radars  to  our  overall 
domestic  border  counterdrug  campaign. 
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Let  me  begin  by  briefly  explaining  how  the  Customs  Service  measures  effective- 
ness in  air  interdiction. 

Our  domestic  interdiction  effectiveness  is  measured  in  terms  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  air  smuggling  intrusions,  deterring  potential  air  smuggling  intrusions,  and  by 
our  performance  in  detecting  and  responaing  to  air  smuggling  flights  which  pene- 
trate our  border. 

In  1982,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  OfBce  of  Air  and  Marine  Interdiction,  set  forth 
to  develop  an  analytical  technique  for  estimating  the  overall  airborne  drug  smug- 
ghng  threat.  At  that  time,  data  was  being  collected  on  several  events  (collectively 
termed  "air  threat  indicators")  that  were  thought  to  be  associated  with  air  smug- 
gling activity:  border  intrusions,  aircraft  seizures,  narcotics  related  aircraft  crashes, 
stolen  aircraft,  and  the  number  of  lookouts  for  suspicious  aircraft.  It  was  felt  that 
utilization  of  these  events  would  provide  a  reliable  loundation  for  evaluating  the  air 
smuggling  threat.  This  system  of  measuring  air  threat  indicators  has  been  inde- 
pendently validated  by  two  non-partial,  external  organizations. 

At  the  outset,  we  recognized  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reliably  measure  the 
actual  magnitude  of  the  airborne  drug  smuggling  threat.  It  was  determined,  how- 
ever, that  by  measuring  the  rate  of  change  in  levels  of  these  indicators,  trends  in 
the  magnitude  and  geographic  distribution  of  eiir  smuggling  activities  could  be  iden- 
tified and  monitored.  A  detailed  explanation  of  this  process  is  included  as  an  adden- 
dum to  this  testimony. 

Utilizing  this  method  of  measurement,  the  air  smuggling  threat  to  our  Nation's 
borders  has  been  reduced  by  75  percent  since  1982.  Again,  I  am  including  several 
charts  which  graphically  depict  this  trend.  The  aerostat  system  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  this  effectiveness. 

A  viable  detection  system  is  essential  to  Customs  efforts  to  address  the  air  smug- 
gling threat.  Because  drug  smuggling  by  general  aviation  aircraft  is  the  preferred 
means  of  bringing  drugs  into  the  United  States,  combatting  it  has  become  a  high 
priority  of  the  Customs  Service. 

Addressing  this  problem  demanded  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  approach. 
Customs  obtained  and  based  interceptor  and  apprehension  assets  along  the  south- 
em  border.  To  cue  these  assets,  we  incorporated  existing  FAA  and  DOD  radars  into 
our  C^I  system.  Without  this  detection  capability,  the  ability  to  respond  to  this 
threat  would  be  severely  limited. 

Successfiil  air  interdiction  is  dependent  on  early  detection  of  low  flying  aircraft. 
Aerostats  were  determined  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  means  to  fill  these  detection 
requirements.  As  stated  earlier  by  Mr.  Lane,  independent  assessments  by  DOD, 
both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  acquisition,  have  confirmed  both  the  cost  effective- 
ness and  utility  of  the  aerostat  network.  A  chart  is  attached  to  this  testimony  which 
clearly  shows  the  comparative  costs  the  aerostats  and  the  mobile  airborne  radar  al- 
ternatives. 

Aerostats  provide  a  24-hour,  airborne  detection  capability  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der and  Caribbean  smuggling  routes.  The  combination  of  aerostats  and  the  rapid 
response  of  apprehension  assets  has  forced  air  smugglers  to  land  short  of  their  U.S. 
destination  and  transship  drugs  via  other  means. 

Intelligence  assessments  show  that  the  aerostat  system  has  been  highly  successful 
in  detecting,  as  well  as  deterring,  aerial  intrusions.  The  completion  of  this  system 
can  effectively  increase  Customs  ability  to  interdict  and  deter  airborne  smugglers. 

Aerostats,  like  most  radar  platforms,  are  subject  to  externally  imposed  limitations 
such  as  terrain  masking.  This  has  been  a  particular  problem  in  the  mountainous 
regions  along  the  southwest  border.  Customs  is  employing  a  number  of  methods  to 
address  these  shortcomings  including  routine  radar  patrols  through  the  suspected 
smuggling  corridors  and  the  periodic  deployment  of  mobile  DOD  ground  based  ra- 
dars (GBRS). 

However,  the  alternative  to  the  aerostat  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  E- 
3  AW  ACS  and  P-3  AEW  sorties  along  the  southern  border.  The  increased  availabil- 
ity of  DOD  AW  ACS  is  very  doubtful  due  to  other  priorities.  Customs  AEW  assets 
are  already  being  maximized.  To  completely  replace  the  aerostats  with  AEW  cov- 
erage would  require  the  acquisition  of  additional  aircraft  and  personnel,  and  a  lead 
time  of  two  to  three  years  and  would  be  much  more  expensive. 

While  the  aerostats  are  vulnerable  to  weather  and  have  had  some  maintenance 
problems,  they  are  still  by  far  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  meet  the  border  radar 
surveillance  requirement. 
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RADAR  PLATFORM  COST  COMPARISON 


RADAR  PLATFORM  PRIMARY  RADAR  ACQUISITION  COST  COST  PER  HOUR 


CUSTOMS  ASSET 


P-3  AEW 

APS-138 

$  37.0  mUlion* 

$2,356 

P-3  Slick 

APa-63 

$   5.0  ooiUion* 

$2,211 

Citation  D 

APO-66 

$   7.6  mitlioo 

$  707 

CHET 

APG-66 

$   4.1  millioo 

$1,337 

DOD  ASSET 


E-2  Hawkeye 

APS- 125 

$  50.0  million 

$2,700 

E-3  AWACS 

APY-1 

$200.0  million 

$8,338 

Aerostats                ^;V  "* 

-^1^       various 

$  22.0  million 

$  500 

*  Modiflcntioo  cost  only,  airframes  provided  by  DOD. 


APPE^fDIX  1 

U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

OFFICE  OF  AIR  AND  MARINE  INTERDICTION 

AIR  THREAT  INDICATOR  ANALYSIS 


CHAPTER  1  -  Background 


In  1982,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  Office  of  Air  and  Marine  Interdiction  (OAMI),  set  forth  to 
develop  an  analytical  technique  for  estimating  the  overall  airborne  drug  smuggling  threat.  At 
that  time,  data  was  being  collected  on  several  events  (collectively  termed  "Air  Threat 
Indicators")  that  were  thought  to  be  associated  with  air  smuggling  activity:  border  intrusions, 
aircraft  seizures,  narcotics  related  aircraft  crashes,  stolen  aircraft,  and  the  number  of  lookouts 
for  suspicious  aircraft.  It  was  felt  that  utilization  of  these  events  would  provide  a  reliable 
foundation  for  evaluating  the  air  smuggling  threat. 

At  the  outset,  OAMI  recognized  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reliably  measure  the  actual 
magnitude  of  the  airborne  drug  smuggling  threat.  It  was  determined,  however,  that  by 
measuring  the  rate  of  change  in  levels  of  the  individual  Air  Threat  Indicators,  as  well  as  their 
composite  Air  Threat  Index',  trends  in  the  magnitude  and  geographic  distribution  of  air 
smuggling  activities  could  be  identified  and  monitored. 

CHAPTER  2  -  Air  Threat  Indicator  System 

Air  Threat  Indicator  data  is  collected  and  reported  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  Office  of  Air 
and  Marine  Interdiction,  and  the  El  Paso  Intelligence  Center  (EPIC).  Only  those  individual 
events  which  can  be  reasonably  determined  to  be  drug  related  are  included  when  compiling 
threat  indicator  data. 


'  The  Air  threat  Index  is  a  composite  measure  of  the  individual  Air  threat  Indicators  and  is 
described  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  2. 
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Air  Threat  Indicator  Dennitions  and  Source 

Border  Intrusion  Reports:  An  intruder  is  defined  as  an  aircraft  that  penetrates  the  U.S.  border 
and  is  not  immediately  classified  as  legal.  Upon  detecting  an  intruder,  the  responsible  Customs 
officer  files  an  Aviation  Operations  Report  (AOR),  classifying  the  intruder  as  either  legal,  not 
legal,  or  unknown.  Only  those  intruders  detected  and  classified  as  not  legal  are  counted  when 
compiling  intrusion  data  for  the  Air  Threat. 

Aircraft  Seizures:  Any  aircraft  that  is  seized  by  an  EPIC  contributing  agency,  and  is 
determined  to  have  been  involved  in  the  transportation  of  illicit  drugs  is  reported  to  EPIC.  This 
data  is  then  forwarded  to  Customs  quarterly  through  a  General  Aviation  Smuggling  (GAS)  report 
for  inclusion  in  the  Aircraft  Seizures  statistic. 

Nnrcotics  Related  Air  Crashes:  Like  aircraft  seizures,  narcotics  related  air  crash  statistics  are 
compiled  by  EPIC  from  data  submitted  by  its  contributors.  Any  (crashed)  aircraft  showing 
evidence  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  transport  of  illegal  drugs  produces  an  Air  Crash 
Indicator  count. 

Stolen  Aircraft:  All  reports  of  stolen  aircraft  are  submitted  to  EPIC.  EPIC  reviews  these 
reports  and  those  thefts  determined  by  EPIC  to  be  drug  related  are  forwarded  to  Customs  for 
inclusion  in  the  Stolen  Aircraft  Indicator  statistic. 

Aircraft  Lookouts:  Stolen  aircraft,  aircraft  carrying  law  enforcement  transponders  and  aircraft 
that  are  otherwise  judged  to  be  of  a  suspicious  nature  are  reported  to  the  FAA  for  placement  on 
the  "FAA  Lookout"  list.  Aircraft  Lookout  data  is  forwarded  to  EPIC  for  inclusion  in  the 
quarterly  GAS  printouts  and  is  then  used  by  Customs  in  determining  the  year-end  Air  Threat 
Index. 

Determination  of  Composite  Air  Threat  Index 

Air  Threat  Indicator  statistics  are  tallied  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Each  indicator  is  then  numerically 
weighted  with  the  weight  applied  to  an  indicator  based  on  that  indicator's  ability  to  reliably 
indicate  an  aircraft's  involvement  in  drug  smuggling. 

The  weighted  values  of  all  Air  Threat  Indicators  are  totaled  by  fiscal  year,  providing  yearly 
weighted  sums  of  the  Air  Threat.  The  weighted  sums  for  each  fiscal  year  are  then  normalized 
to  an  established  index  year  of  1982.  Trends  in  the  overall  Air  Threat  are  then  monitored  as 
they  relate  to  1982.   An  example  of  this  process  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


Table  1:   Unweighted  Air  Threat  Measures 
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Table  3:    Weighted  Air  Threat  Measures  Normalized  to  1982  Index  Year. 
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Figure  1:   Percent  Change  in  Air  Threat  Relative  to  1982  Index 
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CHAPTER  3  -  Analysis  of  the  Air  Threat  Indicator  System 

Before  providing  air  threat  data  to  sources  outside  Customs,  Aviation  Operations  believed  i( 
prudent  to  have  the  Air  Threat  Indicator  system  validated  by  an  external,  non-parii.il 
organization.  Therefore,  in  1990,  Syscon  Corporation  and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Transportation  Systems  Center  (TSC),  were  commissioned  to  review  Customs  technique  oi 
utilizing  Air  Threat  Indicators  as  a  means  of  analyzing  airborne  drug  smuggling  trends. 


Approach 

Both  the  Syscon  and  TSC  analyses  of  the  Air  Threat  Indicators  consisted  of: 

•  Evaluating  each  indicator  individually  for  validity  and  reliability 

•  Critically  reviewing  the  process  of  collecting  and  reporting  indicator  data  for  completeness, 
reliability  and  consistency. 

•  Comparing  the  Air  Threat  Indicator  data  and  Index  trends  from  1982  to  1990  against  U.S. 
Customs  Service  upgrades  in  assets  and  personnel. 
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Conclusions 

Both  Syscon  and  TSC  concluded  that  Customs  Air  Threat  Indicator  system  is  a  valid  method  of 
measuring  trends  in  airborne  drug  smuggling  activity. 

TSC  found  ail  Air  Threat  Indicators  to  be  reasonable  and  valid  measures  of  the  Air  Threat. 
Syscon  concluded  that  Narcotics  Related  Crashes,  Stolen  Aircraft  and  Intrusion  Reports  are  the 
most  reliable  indicators  of  broad  variations  in  smuggling  activity.  While  Transponder 
Installations,  Aircraft  Lookouts  and  Aircraft  Seizures  trends  should  be  watched  for  unexpected 
and  unexplained  changes,  Syscon  did  not  consider  these  indicators  to  be  as  reliable  as  the  others 
because  of  their  strong  dependence  upon  the  availability  of  law  enforcement  resources. 

TSC  confirmed  the  composite  Air  Threat  Index  to  be  a  legitimate  representation  of  the  overall 
Air  Threat.  Moreover,  TSC  found  the  trend  in  the  Air  Threat  Index  to  be  robust  and  consistent 
with  Customs  upgrades  in  air  interdiction  assets  and  personnel,  validating  Aviation  Operations 
indications  of  a  decrease  in  the  Air  Threat  over  the  past  few  years  as  a  result  of  air  interdiction 
efforts.  Similarly,  Syscon  also  found  that  trends  in  individual  and  composite  Air  Threat 
Indicators  support  suggestions  of  a  decreasing  Air  Threat  since  1982. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DON  SHRUHAN 


Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Shruhan,  welcome  from  Tucson,  Thanks 
for  bringing  the  cold,  wet  weather  with  you.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shruhan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  am  also  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  current  trends  that  I  have  seen  in  Arizona  regard- 
ing narcotics  smuggling  by  private  aircraft. 

After  I  arrived  in  Arizona  in  October  1990,  I  began  receiving  in- 
telligence reports  about  suspect  aircraft  transporting  large  loads  of 
narcotics,  mainly  cocaine,  from  South  and  Central  America  and  the 
interior  of  Mexico  to  northern  Mexico,  just  short  of  our  border.  I  as- 
sembled a  small  team  of  analysts  under  the  code  name  of  Oper- 
ation Horizon  to  collect,  consolidate,  and  analyze  all  the  raw  data 
from  State,  local,  and  Federal  law  enforcement  officials  and  mili- 
tary sources,  with  the  following  objectives. 

One  of  first  long-term  objectives  is  to  integrate  the  aviation-relat- 
ed intelligence  to  assist  ground-based  interdiction  investigative  re- 
sources. Short-term,  we  wanted  to  identify  the  magnitude  of  the 
airborne  smuggling  threat  along  the  Southwest  border,  identify  the 
geographic  area  of  smuggling  activity,  then  pinpoint  the  geographic 
areas  of  high  intensity,  and  identify  areas  of  vulnerability  for  air 
and  ground  intrusions. 

This  next  slide,  if  you  can  see  this.  Senator,  this  is  1990,  a  total 
of  30,000  air  tracks.  What  air  tracks  means  is  that  a  joint  radar 
system  from  DOD,  FAA,  and  Customs  sorted  over  30,000  air 
tracks.  Of  that,  approximately  551  were  suspect  air  tracks.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  read,  but  approximately  75  percent  of  those  air  tracks 
were  south  of  Arizona  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  I  believe  there  are 
at  least  three  reasons  why  this  occurred. 

One,  we  have  two  aerostats  in  Arizona.  We  have  excellent  cov- 
erage and  can  see  more. 

Two,  the  Colombian  smuggling  organizations  have  joined  forces 
with  the  Mexican  Sonora  drug  traffickers.  These  Colombians  have 
a  very  good  working  relationship,  and  they  are  exploiting  the  estab- 
lished heroin  and  marijuana  smuggling  routes  that  the  Mexicans 
have  been  utilizing  for  decades.  They  have  only  changed  the  com- 
modity to  cocaine. 

Third,  the  majority  of  the  consumer  market  is  in  California.  Due 
to  the  close  proximity  and  less  transit  time,  there  is  less  vulner- 
ability once  they  get  it  across  the  border  to  get  it  to  California,  less 
detection. 

The  next  chart  shows  1991.  As  you  see,  we  sorted  over  55,000  air 
tracks  and  came  up  with  about  959  suspect  flights.  As  you  see,  Ari- 
zona has  diminished  approximately  50-some-odd  percent,  and 
Texas  has  gone  up.  A  lot  of  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  aerostat 
system  is  coming  on  board,  and  they  are  seeing  more  targets  south 
of  Texas. 

In  1992,  an  estimated  60,000  air  tracks  were  sorted.  We  came  up 
with  over  2,100  suspect  flights.  Again,  they  are  spread  out  through- 
out the  Southwest  border,  with  Arizona  still  having  over  58  per- 
cent. 

Since  my  responsibility  is  in  Arizona,  what  we  tried  to  do  was 
focus  in  on  Arizona.  We  looked  at  the  suspect  flights  south  of  Ari- 
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zona.  We  plotted  and  tracked  every  suspect  flight.  Based  on  empiri- 
cal data,  as  you  see,  each  red  track  on  the  first  chart  is  a  suspect 
flight  for  January;  the  blue  ones  are  for  February,  and  the  yellow 
ones  are  March,  the  first  quarter  of  1991.  What  this  tells  you  is 
where  the  traffickers  are  headed  to.  As  you  can  see  on  the  right- 
hand  side  here,  this  is  Douglas-Aqua  Prieta;  this  is  Nogales-So- 
nora,  Nogales,  AZ;  and  this  is  San  Luis-Yuma.  You  can  see  from 
this,  visually,  where  the  traffickers  are  heading. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Repeat  that.  The  reds  are  the  what? 

Mr.  Shruhan.  January.  The  blue  ones  are  February  and  the  yel- 
low ones  are  March. 

Senator  DeConcini.  OK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shruhan.  In  the  next  chart  we  will  continue  going  through 
the  quarters.  It  will  go  up  month  by  month.  That  is  April  and  that 
is  May,  suspect  flights;  that  is  June. 

This  gives  you  a  good  indication.  When  you  look  at  it,  you  can 
tell  where  the  traffickers  are  concentrating  their  efforts  south  of 
the  border. 

As  you  can  see  over  here  in  the  Douglas-Aqua  Prieta  area,  there 
was  a  large  concentration  at  that  time.  As  you  can  see  from  this 
chart,  there  seems  to  be  a  shift.  We  see  a  large  amount  of  suspect 
flights  going  into  San  Luis-Rio,  CO.  Now,  this  is  critical  for  us  be- 
cause with  our  limited  resources,  if  we  are  planning  an  operation 
out  in  the  Indian  reservation  out  here;  we're  going  to  plant  it  over 
where  the  activity  is. 

What  we  try  to  do  when  we  get  information  regarding  these  sus- 
pect flights,  we  attempt  to  get  it  to  the  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  Federal  agencies  so  that  they  can  react  to  this. 
An  example  would  be  if  we  had  an  armada  of  10  suspect  flights 
landing  south  of  Nogales,  AZ,  we  would  immediately  call  the  port 
of  entry  to  have  them  increase  their  search  activity.  We  would  also 
notify  the  Border  Patrol  to  increase  their  search  activity  in  areas 
of  high  threat  between  the  ports.  We  would  also  get  to  the  State 
and  local  law  enforcement. 

One  of  the  questions  is,  what  is  a  suspect  flight.  A  suspect  flight 
is  normally  an  aircraft  flying  into  and  out  of  a  clandestine  airstrip; 
aircraft  flying  into  an  area  that  is  known  to  have  high  narcotics  ac- 
tivity; multiple  or  tandem  flights  into  an  area;  aircraft  not  squawk- 
ing or  on  an  unidentified  flight  plan;  or  an  aircraft  illustrating  un- 
usual flight  behavior,  flying  without  lights,  flying  an  unusual  route, 
attempting  to  use  terrain  masking  or  concealment  of  flight,  and 
other  suspect  activity. 

As  you  know,  the  vast  majority  of  these  flights  are  not  penetrat- 
ing the  border.  They  are  landing  just  short  of  the  U.S.  border. 

As  reflected  by  these  charts,  the  air  threat  here  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  Very  few  of  the  aircraft  are  attempting  to  penetrate  the 
border.  I  believe  this  has  occurred  for  a  combination  of  reasons: 

One,  the  successful  deployment  of  the  aerostat  radar  net  and  the 
Customs  response  units  have  deterred  the  air  traffickers  and  dis- 
placement has  occurred.  They  are  landing  just  short  of  the  U.S. 
border. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  drug  traffickers  have  also  realized  that 
if  a  pilot  attempts  to  penetrate  the  border  and  is  apprehended,  he 
can  expose  the  smuggling  organization  beyond  just  the  loss  of  a 
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plane  and  a  large  load  of  narcotics.  A  pilot  is  finite  and  precious 
commodity.  Only  so  many  pilots  will  fly  loads  of  narcotics.  If  a  pilot 
is  caught  and  cooperates  with  the  U.S.  Grovemment,  he  can  identify 
many  vital  facts  about  an  organization,  such  as  U.S.  ground  and 
load  crews,  who  they  are,  transit  and  refueling  points,  origin  of  the 
drugs,  other  planes  used  by  the  organization,  possible  maintenance 
locations  in  the  United  States,  and  other  pilots  who  are  members 
of  the  organization. 

However,  if  caught,  these  mules  cannot  expose  the  smuggling  or- 
ganizations like  a  pilot  can.  If  a  mule  is  apprehended,  if  he  cooper- 
ates with  the  Government,  he  can  basically  say,  "I  met  an  individ- 
ual in  Mexico,  drove  the  load  of  narcotics  across  the  border,  and 
was  told  to  go  to  a  parking  lot  and  wait."  They  have  not  exposed 
the  organization  at  all  to  any — when  we  do  our  followup  investiga- 
tion, there  aren't  many  leads,  whereas  a  pilot  can  really  expose  an 
organization.  From  a  drug  trafficker's  perspective,  as  the  level  of 
detection  goes  up,  the  risk  or  exposure  to  the  organization  is  too 
great.  Landing  short  of  the  border  is  just  a  smarter  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

We  try  to  take  all  this  information  that  you  saw  on  the  charts, 
and  we  are  continuing  to  collect  and  consolidate  this  intelligence 
from  all  the  resources— nState,  local.  Federal,  military — and  we're 
trying  to  develop  an  overall  investigative  approach,  concentrating 
on  the  individual  smuggling  organizations.  In  other  words,  we're 
developing  more  on  the  organizations,  learning  their 
vulnerabilities,  and  formulating  strategies  to  penetrate,  disrupt, 
and  dismantle  the  drug  smuggling  organizations. 

We  are  providing  intelligence  support  to  active,  ongoing  inves- 
tigations in  interdiction  activities.  We  also  want  to  utilize  this  in- 
telligence, as  I  said  before,  for  planning  operations.  This  informa- 
tion is  critical.  If  you  know  there  is  a  high  area  of  intensity  south 
of  Douglas,  AZ,  you  want  to  make  sure  that's  where  your  oper- 
ations are  being  conducted. 

Finally,  we  want  to  integrate  this  air  and  ground  intelligence 
into  our  daily  activities.  We  want  to  use  this  actionable  intel- 
ligence, and  we  want  to  use  interdiction  and  investigative  resources 
supported  by  aviation  assets.  This  information  that  we're  gleaming 
from  the  intelligence  of  these  suspect  flights  landing  south  of  the 
border  will  allow  us  to  be  proactive  in  our  further  endeavors. 

This  operation  has  also — when  we  are  developing  and  imple- 
menting operations,  we  will  be  able  to  increase  our  effectiveness. 
We  can  pinpoint  the  high  areas  of  intensity  of  trafficking,  and  we 
can  assist  all  law  enforcement  agencies  along  the  Arizona  border. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Shruhan,  thank  you. 

Before  I  approach  some  questions,  I  want,  first,  to  welcome  my 
colleague  as  the  ranking  member  of  this  committee.  Though  he 
wasn't  on  the  committee  at  the  time,  it  was  under  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Abner  that  we  started  tjiis  air  interdiction  program, 
financing  much  of  it  through  this  committee.  And  I'm  very  pleased 
that  Mr.  Parkinson  has  joined  us,  because  he  was  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  subcommittee  at  the  time. 

I  welcome  you.  Senator  Bond,  and  yield  if  there  is  an  opening 
statement  or  comment  you  might  want  to  make. 
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Senator  Bond.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  you  on  this  committee.  Obviously,  I  have 
a  learning  curve  to  get  over,  but  with  the  testimony  we've  heard 
today,  at  least  I'm  beginning  to  get  an  understanding.  I  look  for- 
wara  to  the  questions  from  this  and  other  panels,  and  I'm  also 
most  excited  about  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you  on  this  sub- 
committee. We  have  a  very  interesting  table  of  challenges  in  front 
of  us,  and  I'm  happy  to  be  starting. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bond. 

Mr.  Lane,  let  me  start  with  you.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  laying 
out  the  history,  as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Hensley.  As  you  both  point  out 
in  your  testimony,  critics  have  claimed  that  border  interdiction  is 
very  costly  and  that  it  can  never  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  coming  into 
the  United  States.  The  critics  argue  that  this  being  the  case,  we 
should  refocus  our  resources  and  efforts  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  area. 

I  just  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  that.  Since  the  Cus- 
toms air  interdiction  strategy  has  been  in  place,  and  since  you  have 
been  operating  the  various  detection,  surveillance,  and  apprehen- 
sion assets  designed  to  support  that  strategy,  what  has  been  the 
effect  on  the  supply? 

Let's  start  with  you,  Mr.  Lane. 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  there  is  simply  no  way  to  know  precisely 
what  the  effect  on  supply  has  been.  What  we  know  for  certain  is 
that  we  have  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  cartels  and  other  smug- 
gling organizations  to  commit  their  crimes  in  the  fashion  they  pre- 
fer. We  know  that  we  have  caused  most  of  them  to  adopt  more  in- 
convenient transportation  methods.  There  is  no  way  to  know,  how- 
ever, how  many  potential  smugglers  our  efforts  dissuaded  from 
criminal  activity  or  what  quantity  of  drugs  we  have  thereby  caused 
to  remain  outside  our  borders.  We  know  that  supply  is  great,  but 
we  know  that  it  could  easily  be  greater,  except  for  our  interdiction 
efforts. 

Customs'  business  is  international  transportation  and  the  control 
of  our  borders.  We  know  how  international  supply  systems  work. 
For  instance,  IBM,  Greneral  Motors,  Japanese  companies  use  just- 
in-time  inventory  systems.  We  have  to  oe  very  familiar  with  those. 
International  air  smugglers  now  are  forced  to  drop  their  supplies 
into  the  middle  of  the  Caribbean  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  have 
them  picked  up  by  fast  boats  or  other  vessels,  and  then  try  to  inter- 
dict them. 

I  think  that's  an  impact  that  we  have  had.  Years  ago  smugglers 
could  fly  with  impunity  into  South  Florida.  We  had  no  traffic  at  all 
along  tne  Southwest  border.  That's  almost  totally  reversed  today. 
So  I  know  interdiction  is  having  an  impact. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Have  you  not  also  witnessed  a  great  deal  of 
flights  that  stop  in  Mexico  now,  based  on  your  surveillance  capabil- 
ity? At  least,  I've  seen  some  tapes  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  that's  another  value  of  the  aerostats,  not  just  for 
interdiction,  although  the  aerostats  along  the  Southwest  border 
have  largely  stopped  the  trafficking  right  across  the  border.  As 
Special  Agent  in  Charge  Shruhan  has  pointed  out,  we  now  have 
great  intelligence  about  those  trends,  which  we're  able  to  pass 
along  to  other  governments,  including  the  Mexicans. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  I  believe  you  stated,  or  maybe  Mr.  Hensley, 
that  the  Customs  air  interdiction  program  has  reduced  by  75  per- 
cent the  number  of  smuggling  aircraft  coming  in.  Can  you  explain, 
for  the  record,  how  Customs  measures  the  effectiveness  of  its  inter- 
diction program? 

Mr.  Lane.  I'd  like  to  defer  that  question  to  Harv  Pothier. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Pothier. 

Mr.  Pothier.  I'd  be  happy  to  give  it  an  attempt. 

We  use  a  series  of  air  smuggling-related  events  to  measure  the 
trends — and  that's  the  key  word — the  trends  in  the  level  of  air 
smuggling  activity.  The  numbers  of  suspect  air  border  intrusions, 
the  seizures,  all  of  the  factors  that  I  spoke  of  in  my  earlier  testi- 
mony are  measured  and  weighed.  They're  given  weighted  values 
that  have  been  tested  since  1982  and  have  great  credence.  These 
annual  figures  are  then  compared  to  the  1982  air  smuggling  activ- 
ity index.  We  use  that  as  the  baseline  figure  to  measure  the  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  activity.  In  this  way,  we  assess  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  air  smuggling  relative  to  1982.  By  using  this  process, 
we've  determined  that  the  intrusions  across  the  U.S.  border  have 
declined  about  75  percent  since  that  time. 

As  far  as  being  able  to  credit  the  air  program  for  this  reduction, 
there's  a  tremendously  strong  correlation  between  the  completion 
of  the  air  interdiction  system  and  decreases  in  the  level  of  air 
smuggling  activity  across  U.S.  borders.  There  is  a  chart  appended 
to  my  statement  this  morning  that  shows  where  the  threat  went 
down  and  our  capability  goes  up  in  about  the  1990  timeframe,  as 
you  see,  and  that  was  a  well-planned  campaign  on  our  part,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  you.  Senator,  to  give  us  the  equippage  of  reac- 
tive resources  and  enforcement  resources  along  with  the  aerostats 
and  be  able  to  achieve  this  capability. 

Air  smugglers  unequivocally  would  prefer  to  use  the  air  trans- 
port mode.  As  you  well  know,  they  like  to  control  all  of  their 
events,  and  they  like  to  get  their  product  to  market  the  quickest 
that  they  can.  Each  time  they  have  to  change  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, tney  incur  greater  risk  of  freelancing  by  parties  along  the 
transit  route,  and  they  don't  like  to  do  this. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Pothier,  let  me  follow  up.  Your  testi- 
mony states  that  interdiction  consistently  produces  more  arrests 
and  seizures  of  wholesale  quantities  of  drugs  than  any  pther  en- 
forcement. Can  you  explain  for  us  why  you  can  make  that  claim? 

Mr.  Pothier.  The  explanation  is  that  the  closer  to  the  source 
that  one  interdicts,  the  greater  the  chance  of  getting  the  larger 
loads  of  narcotics,  as  well  as  disrupting  the  entire  chain,  and  as 
you  know,  we  have  been  interdicting  along  the  entire  process  in  re- 
cent years  from  the  production  to  the  delivery  of  the  contraband. 
Another  way  of  saying  this  is  if  we  were  to  focus  all  of  our  efforts 
in  small  towns  on  the  street,  we're  dealing  with  grams  of  cocaine 
and  small  dealers,  mules  and  the  like,  who  don't  really  give  us  the 
access,  as  was  indicated  earlier,  the  networking  information  that 
Mr.  Shruhan  talked  about,  back  to  the  individuals  who  are  up  their 
chain,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  was  my  testimony  as 
well. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Yes;  I  think  it  was,  too. 
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Mr.  Lane.  I  did  modify  that  on  reflection.  It  doesn't  result  in 
more  arrests,  but  it  definitely  results  in  more  seizures,  more  quan- 
tity, and  greater  purity.  As  drugs  enter  the  United  States,  obvi- 
ously you  nave  the  greatest  chance  to  get  them  in  the  large  quan- 
tities. Customs  officers  usually  make  seizures  measured  in  kilos  or 
even  thousands  of  pounds  or  tons.  If  you're  doing  it  at  the  street 
level,  you're  frequently  dealing  in  grams  and  at  a  much  diluted 
rate. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Is  it  your  point  that  the  air  interdiction  pro- 
gram has  reduced  drug  traffic  or  forced  it  down  to  the  ground 
where  your  agents  are  getting  it?  Is  that  your  point? 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  that's  part  of  the  point.  Air  interdiction  has  defi- 
nitely changed  the 

Senator  DeConcini.  Because  you're  not  intercepting  as  many,  ob- 
viously, and  then  following  them  to  Timbuctoo  or  to  northern  Ari- 
zona, as  you  have  in  the  past,  when  we  had  no  air  interdiction  pro- 
gram, where  sometimes  you  happened  to  get  a  hot  tip  or  happened 
to  see  one  come  across  or  had  an  informant  on  the  ground.  Now 
you're  still  getting  them  coming  across,  but — and  don  t  let  me  put 
words  in  your  mouth — is  this  the  deterrent? 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  we  think  it  is.  While  air  seizures  have  de- 
creased, overall  Customs  Service  seizures  have  increased  by  orders 
of  magnitude. 

Senator  DeConcini.  That's  my  point. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  I'm  not  sure  about  this,  but  I  know  Mike  Wil- 
liams from  the  Border  Patrol  is  here.  I  believe  theirs  are  increas- 
ing, too. 

Senator  DeConcini.  That's  my  point.  The  fact  that  you  haven't 
gotten  more  by  air  doesn't  mean  that  it  isn't  effective  in  and  of  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  was  the  whole  objective,  not  to  catch  smugglers, 
but  to  stop  smuggling. 

Senator  DeConcini.  To  keep  them  from  coming  across. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Senator,  if  I  could  speak  to  that,  the  increase  last 
year,  for  instance,  was  almost  a  50-percent  increase  in  cocaine.  We 
were  up  in  the  almost  240,000-pound  range  of  cocaine,  which  is 
more  indicative  in  that  we  were  addressing  more  class  1  dealers 
and  making  more  cases  against  organized  groups.  It's  hard  to  pene- 
trate a  group  when  all  you've  got  is  an  airplane  landing,  kicking 
a  ton  out  the  door,  and  then  disappearing.  When  you  force  them 
to  the  ground,  they  can't  cross  tons  routinely.  They  cross  100-pound 
loads.  So  to  get  that  ton,  they've  got  to  cross  20  100-pound  loads. 
That  gives  us  20  shots  at  the  same  individuals  in  the  organization. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Let  me  turn  to  the  aerostats  quickly.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  repeatedly  been  cited  as  expressing 
some  concern  about  the  performance  of  the  aerostats  for  detection 
purposes.  In  addition,  critics  cite  the  fact  that  mounting  terrain, 
poor  weather,  maintenance,  and  other  factors  leave  the  system  vul- 
nerable to  penetration.  Your  testimony  indicates  the  system  is  not 
perfect,  the  technology  itself  was  never  designed  to  be  perfect.  Can 
you  respond  to,  say,  for  instance,  the  shortcomings  of  the  system 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  second, 
can  you  explain  to  us  why  the  original  concept  was  developed,  what 
optimum  levels  of  performance  did  you  expect  from  the  aerostats 
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to  make  them  effective  as  a  deterrent  system,  and  are  you  meeting 
the  goal? 

Mr.  POTHIER.  We  had  hoped  in  the  early  acquisition  phase  of  the 
aerostat  program  that  we  would  achieve  at  least  a  60  percent  oper- 
ationally available  time  for  aerostats.  I've  appended  to  your  state- 
ment a  chart  which  summarizes  the  average  available  time  of  the 
aerostats,  both  in  the  southwest  border,  the  aerostats  in  Texas,  and 
along  the  Caribbean.  Briefly,  along  the  Southwest  border,  we've  ex- 
perienced average  uptime  or  available  time  for  these  aerostats, 
which  are  located  at  Yuma,  Huachuca,  and  Deming,  of  74  percent 
of  the  time  being  available,  far  exceeding  what  we  had  expected  in 
1990.  In  1991,  72  percent,  in  1993  to  date,  49  percent,  and  the  re- 
duction there  is  due  to  the  loss  of  the  Deming  aerostat.  But  I  have 
to  report  that  the  Yuma  aerostat  has  averaged  over  80  percent  of 
the  time  being  available  since  it  became  operationally  available  at 
Yuma,  and  on 

Senator  DeConcini.  Let  me  just  interrupt  you  a  minute.  There's 
this  overall  statistic  of  how  much  the/re  up  and  down,  and  that's 
the  statistic  that  at  least  the  news  media  has  constantly  used. 
You're  showing  that  at  least  three  or  four  of  those  that  were  down 
because  of  falling  apart  and  not  because  of  bad  weather  or  mechan- 
ical problems,  just  because  they  broke  and  couldn't  fly,  is  being  put 
into  that  overall  statistic. 

Mr.  POTHIER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  when  you  look  at  them  on  an  isolated 
basis,  those  that  are  able  to  go  up  have  a  much  higher  percentage. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  POTHIER.  That  is  a  fair  statement.  Senator.  I  might  add  that 
in  those  instances  where  we've  had  some  unfortunate  loss  of  aero- 
stats that  we  have  taken  measures  along  with  DOD  to  provide  pa- 
trol coverage  by  our  own  Citations 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  that.  You  at- 
tempted to  fill  that  gap,  I  assume. 

Mr.  POTHIER.  That's  correct,  and  since  we  lost  the  aerostats  in 
Texas  and  in  New  Mexico,  we  flew  Citations  an  additional  1,400 
hours,  specifically  targeted  flying  along  the  border  to  provide  patrol 
coverage.  We  flew  our  Citations  in  particular  out  of  San  Angelo  an 
additional  600  hours,  focusing  on  the  Texas  border,  and  60  P-3  sor- 
ties in  the  timeframe.  We've  also  deployed,  with  the  help  of  DOD, 
ground-based  radars  at  these  criticsd  points  to  give  us  coverage 
during  those  months. 

Senator  DeConcini.  To  your  knowledge,  this  month,  are  there 
any  aerostats  that  aren't  up,  other  than  in  inclement  weather  or 
maintenance  or  what  have  you? 

Mr.  POTHIER.  We  haven't  restored  just  yet  the  aerostat  at  Rio 
Grande  City,  TX. 

Senator  DeConcini.  That  one  is  still  down  on  a  permanent 
basis? 

Mr.  POTHIER.  That's  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  DeConcini.  So  if  you  look  at  the  whole  aerostat  pro- 
gram, how  many  are  flying,  that  one  that  is  impossible,  cannot  fly 
because  it's  down  on  a  permanent  basis,  would  be  part  of  that  sta- 
tistic, where  if  you  looked  just  at  the  Yuma  one  or  some  of  the  ones 
in  Florida  or  something,  you'd  have  a  much  higher  rate. 
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Mr.  POTHIER.  We  would,  Senator,  and  also  I  should  mention  that 
the  aerostat  at  High  Rock  in  the  Bahamas  hasn't  been  restored  yet. 
We  have  identified  that  as  a  high  priority. 

Senator  DeConcini.  When  will  those  two  be  operative?  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  POTHIER.  That's  a  question  I  think  we'll  have  to  defer  to 
DOD.  We've  identified  to  them  the  priority  for  restoring  those. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  will  ask  them  that. 

Mr.  Lane,  you  know,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  media  testing  of 
these  aerostats.  Both  of  us  are  aware  of  the  many  attempts  by 
news  organizations,  both  by  broadcasters  and  print  media,  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  Customs'  interdiction  program.  I  know  that 
ABC's  "20/20"  sent  out  a  news  crew  to  charter  an  aircraft  to  fly  into 
Mexico  and  then  air  drop  suspicious  parcels  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  Can  you  tell  us  about  that  at  all  and  what  incidences 
and  tell  us  what  actions  are  taken  by  Customs  in  response  to  what 
appear  to  be  legitimate  smuggling  attempts  by  these  entities? 

Mr.  Lane.  Well,  that  is  an  interesting  story,  Senator,  and  I  think 
that  "20/20"  is  analogous  to  NBC's  number  on  GM.  John  Hensley 
is  most  familiar  with  that  incident,  and  I  would  like  for  him  to  re- 
count it. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Hensley? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Senator,  a  few  months  ago  I  was  called  to  see  if 
we,  the  Customs  Service,  would  cooperate  with  ABC  regarding  a 
border  piece,  as  they  described  it,  dealing  not  just  with  Customs, 
but  with  the  totality  of  the  border,  and  it  included  the  tunnel 
which  was  at  Douglas,  AZ,  what  the  border  patrol  was  doing,  what 
the  military  was  doing,  what  Customs  was  doing,  et  cetera.  I  met 
personally  with  Tom  Jarrell  and  conducted  some  of  the  questions. 
We  revealed  to  him  our  entire  system.  He  knew  exactly  how  the 
aerostats  went  up,  how  they  went  down,  and  specifically  told  me 
the  evening  that  we  were  at  Douglas,  AZ,  doing  the  tunnel  story 
that  they  were  leaving  that  evening,  going  back  to  Tucson,  and  fly- 
ing out  at  8  o'clock  the  next  morning  for  New  York.  And  I  said, 
"Well,  can  we  aid  you  tomorrow  on  anything  that  you're  doing?" 
"Absolutely  not.  We're  through.  We're  wrapping  up,  and  I've  got  to 
get  back  to  the  east  coast."  The  next  dav  the  radar  in  fact  was 
down  in  the  particular  area  that  we're  talking  about,  and  we  had 
sources  call  from  the  border.  We  had  people  on  the  border,  one  of 
which  was  a  Grovemment  employee  looking  up  and  seeing  an  air- 
plane operating  in  a  suspicious  mode.  That  information  went  to  our 
air  intelligence  center.  The  aircraft  launched.  We  launched  a  Black 
Hawk  helicopter.  We  also  launched  chase  planes.  We  intercepted 
the  aircraft  at  the  Arizona-Mexico  border.  The  aircraft  was  followed 
back  to  the  Tucson  airpark,  and  the  helicopter  took  up  a  surveil- 
lance position  on  a  vehicle  which  was  adjacent  to  the  border.  At 
that  time,  we  had  no  idea  that  it  was  ABC. 

The  Arizona  DPS  made  a  stop  of  the  vehicle  on  the  road.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  producer  of  ABC,  and  the  airplane  was  fol- 
lowed into  the  airpark,  and  our  Customs  aircraft  landed  behind  it. 
There  were  Customs  agents  on  the  ground  at  the  airpark,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Jarrell  departed  from  the  plane,  laughingly  saying  he  had 
dropped  tacos  to  his  producer  on  the  ground,  who  was  filming  the 
incident,  because  we  found  filming  equipment  in  the  car.  It  was 
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clear  that  they  were  not  only  trying  to  test  the  system,  but  they 
had  misled  us  the  night  before  when  we  tried  to  cooperate. 

The  point  here  is  not  only  that  they  tried  to  penetrate  it  when 
they  knew  the  system  was  down,  but  that  they  intentionally  did 
not  notify  us  about  a  test  to  the  system,  so  we  put  agents,  pilots, 
air  officers,  and  other  people  in  harm  of  their  life  to  make  these 
hot  stops  in  a  felony  situation.  We  spent  about  $17,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  just  in  fuel  and  equipment  costs,  not  counting  the 
manpower  that  it  took  to  go  after  this  charade. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Now,  you  have  also  had  other  incidences 
with  some  reporters  from  the  Arizona  Republic,  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  and  also  another  TV 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes;  Maury  Povich's  show. 

Senator  DeConcini.  "A  Current  Affair."  Just  quickly,  were  those 
detected  by  either  informants  or  the  aerostats? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes;  they  were. 

Senator  DeConcini.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  incidents  were  all  detected  in  various  forms. 

Senator  DeConcini.  The  one  that  is  Arizona  Republic  reporter  is 
that  you  did  not  detect,  because  they  were  there  at  the  center  in 
California  watching  it.  Can  vou  tell  us  about  that  one?  Do  vou  re- 
member that  one  particularly?  As  I  recall,  it  didn't  fly  ana  touch 
down  in  Mexico,  but  don't  let  me  put  words  in  your  mouth.  Is  that 
accurate?  And  if  so,  therefore,  it  wasn't  a  suspect  plane? 

Mr.  Hensley.  That's  exactly  true.  Senator.  Again,  I  would  like 
to  preface  it  by  saying  that  we  were  misled.  The  story  line  that  we 
were  given  was  not  what  was  actually  occurring.  We  were  given  a 
story  of  "We'd  just  like  to  see  your  C^I  center,  when  in  fact  it  was 
an  orchestrated  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Government  and  the 
Customs  Service  by  staging  someone  flying  at  the  same  time  the 
individual  was  looking  at  our  radars  in  the  C^I. 

Senator  DeConcini.  So  what  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  one 
might  not  have  been  picked  up? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Well,  first  of  all,  the  aircraft  was  found  as  a  track 
on  our  system. 

Senator  DeConcini.  It  was  picked  up,  then? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  it  was. 

Senator  DeConcini.  But  not  where  the  reporter  was  watching 
the  radar. 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  room  in  which  he  was  watching,  first  of  all, 
we  do  not  reveal  everything  to  people  who  do  not  have  a  clearance. 
So  the  room  that  he  was  in  has  multiple  radars  and  multiple  radar 
detection  scopes.  The  radar  was  picking  up  the  track  of  this  par- 
ticular aircraft,  which  was  being  flown  by  a  contract  pilot  for  the 
Arizona  Republic.  As  you  stated,  the  sortie  criteria  for  an  aircraft 
in  a  drug  mode  follows  a  particular  pattern.  If  the  aircraft  leaves 
the  United  States,  never  lands,  and  comes  back  to  the  United 
States,  there's  no  reason  for  us  to  intercept  that  aircraft.  It  would 
waste  money. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  that  was  the  case  with  that  aircraft? 

Mr.  Hensley.  That's  the  exact  case  of  this  particular  aircraft. 

Senator  DeConcini.  But  you  picked  it  up  anyway. 

Mr.  Hensley.  It  was  picked  up  on  the  system / 

Senator  DeConcini.  But  it  wasn't  a  suspect. 
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Mr.  Hensley  [continuing].  And  the  detection  specialist  dis- 
counted it  as  a  suspect  to  launch  aircraft  on. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Now,  then,  later  the  newspaper  also  went 
down  there  and  did  land  in  Mexico  and  flew  a  sortie  back.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Hensley.  That's  correct. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  did  you  pick  up  that  one? 

Mr.  Hensley.  We  picked  that  one  up  also,  Senator. 

Senator  DeConcinl  Thank  you  very  much. 

We're  running  out  of  time  here.  We  ve  got  a  number  of  witnesses. 
Let  me  just  pursue  one  other  area  here.  In  Arizona,  informants 
have  stated  that  there  is  a  gap  in  radar  coverage  from  the  Fort 
Huachuca  balloon,  particularly  in  the  area  which  is  known  as  Grin- 
go Pass,  and  you  gentlemen  know  where  that  is  geographically. 
They  also  state  that  the  aerostat  interfered  with  the  operation  of 
the  observatory  at  Kit's  Peak.  Therefore,  Customs  has  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  observatory  to  turn  it  off.  Let  me  ask  you 
quickly,  if  you  can,  is  Gringo  Pass  a  vulnerable  area  where  poten- 
tial smugglers  can  get  through  without  being  detected,  and  is  it 
true  that  the  operations  at  Kit's  Peak  require  you  to  forgo  aerostat 
operations? 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  before  answering  that,  I'd  like  to  say  in  gen- 
eral even  the  sun  doesn't  shine  24  hours  a  day.  But  Grod  and  man 
developed  systems  to  enable  us  to  operate  even  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining.  The  aerostat  is  the  same  thing;  we  never  claimed  it  would 
operate  365  days,  24  hours  a  day.  We  did  develop  systems — the  P- 
3,  backup  systems,  ground-based  radars,  the  kind  of  systems  that 
Don  Shruhan  talked  about.  So  there  are  times  when  the  aerostat 
is  not  operating.  Kit's  Peak  and  Gringo  Pass  are  special  operations; 
Harv  Pothier  will  address  those. 

Mr.  Pothier.  We  are  aware,  Senator,  that  Mr.  Yochum  claimed 
that  he  was  able  to  fly  that  route  without  being  detected.  The  two 
times  he  alleged  that  this  was  the  case,  it  was  not  so. 

Senator  DeConcinl  You  did  detect  him? 

Mr.  Pothier.  We  detected  him. 

Senator  DeConcinl  So  you  picked  him  up  on  those  two  times? 

Mr.  Pothier.  Yes. 

Now,  there  are  shadowing  effects  along  the  Southwest  border  be- 
cause of  the  mountainous  terrain.  We  have  mapped  those  out  to  a 
large  extent,  and  we  have  relied  on  and  have  the  support  of  DOD 
to  bring  in  ground-based  radars  to  help  us  with  some  of  that,  in 
addition  to  the  airborne  patrols  that  we  fly. 

With  regard  to  Kit's  Peak,  we  do  momentarily  blank  the  radar, 
but  it's  in  a  microsecond,  quicker  than  you  can  blink  an  eye,  so 
there  is  not  any  effect  on  the  continuity  of  tracking  in  that  region. 
We  also  have  overlap  from  the  adjacent  aerostat  radar. 

Senator  DeConcinl  So  if  I  understand  that,  as  the  radar  goes 
around  for  one  precise  microsecond,  it  is  off;  but  then  it  is  back  on? 

Mr.  Pothier.  That's  correct. 

Senator  DeConcinl  So  if  a  plane  was  flying  there,  that  1  second 
you  would  miss  it,  but  the  next  second  you  would  pick  it  up  be- 
cause when  it  comes  back  around — how  fast  does  it  come  back 
around? 

Mr.  Pothier,  About  every  12  seconds. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  About  every  12  seconds,  so  in  12  seconds  it 
would  pick  up  the  next  snipe,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Mr.  POTHIER.  That's  correct. 

Senator  DeConcini.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  clarifica- 
tion. 

Obviously,  when  you  have  hilly  country  like  we  have  in  Arizona, 
there  are,  in  fact,  areas  where  a  plane  can  fly  below  the  terrain 
and  not  be  detected.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POTHIER.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Are  there  any  such  areas  that  come  close  to 
the  distance  of  what  the  capacity  of  the  aerostat  is  to  see?  I  mean, 
eventually,  if  a  plane  gets  down  low  enough  and  flies  low  enough, 
can  it  go  the  whole  distance  of  150-some  miles  behind  a  cover  so 
that  it  would  never  be  picked  up  after  it  gets  out  from  behind  the 
mountain? 

Mr.  POTHIER.  I  don't  want  to  say  unequivocally  that  it  could. 
There  could  be  an  instance  where  one  could  do  that.  But  on  aver- 
age— we  have  asked  the  Electromagnetic  Computer  Analysis  Cen- 
ter to  do  the  mapping,  the  fingerprinting  of  the  radars,  if  you  will, 
to  identify  to  us  where  these  shadowed  areas  are.  My  recollection 
is  that  there  is  not,  if  you  will,  a  channel  that  extends  150  miles 
into  Mexico. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Having  said  that,  nobody  here  is  contending 
that  this  couldn't  be  penetrated  under  some  circumstances,  isn't 
that  right? 

Mr.  POTHIER.  That's  correct. 

Senator  DeConcini.  In  fact,  somebody  may  be  going  through 
today  that  you  miss,  but  the  facts  are  that  you  dont  see  near  as 
many  flights  across  as  you  saw  before  you  had  the  radar,  just  by 
FAA  and  by  other  observances.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  POTHIER.  That  is  a  fair  statement. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  have  further  questions,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  pursue  them  any  more.  I  yield  to  tne  Senator  from  Missouri,  if 
he  nas  any  questions. 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hensley,  did  you  submit  a  bill  to  ABC  for  the  $17,000  that 
it  cost? 

Mr.  Hensley.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  make  a  bill  up,  but  they 
haven't  paid  it  yet. 

Senator  BOND.  They  haven't  paid  it?  All  right.  Well,  I  wondered 
about  that. 

Mr.  Lane,  I  might  ask  you  generally — ^we  haven't  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  the  second  panel.  I  don't  know  whether  you're  familiar 
with  the  actual  testimony  or  if  you  generally  know  the  substance 
of  that  testimony.  Do  you  have  any  comments  that  you  would  like 
to  offer  with  respect  to  some  of  the  questions  that  may  be  raised 
about  the  system? 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator,  I  did  not  read  Mr.  Ault's  testimony.  I  did 
briefly  scan  over  Mr.  Blum's  testimony.  I  thought  it  was  mostly  an 
uninformed  layman's  opinions  on  how  this  system  works,  and  dated 
views  of  it.  It's  not  at  all  correct. 

Senator  Bond.  The  other  members  of  the  panel? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  add  to  that.  One  point 
that  struck  me  personally,  I  have  spent  about  24  years  of  my  life 
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in  the  Customs  Service,  a  good  deal  of  it  on  the  Mexican  border, 
and  I  can  tell  you  without  hesitancy  that  today  the  Mexican  Grov- 
emment  is  cooperating  with  the  United  States  more  so  than  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  than  I  personally  have  ever  seen.  We  have  a 
commitment  from  this  Attorney  (General;  in  fact,  the  Attorney  Gren- 
eral's  report  from  last  year  credits  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and 
their  cooperative  program  with  Mexico,  the  Citation  Program,  with 
85  percent  of  their  cocaine  seizures.  I  have  seen  a  commitment 
from  the  Mexicans.  I  have  seen  the  Mexican  Crovemment,  in  face 
of  a  lot  of  opposition,  prosecute  and  convict  general  officers  of  the 
army  for  being  involved  in  collusion  with  drug  traffickers  when 
seven  dedicated  Mexican  Federal  drug  officers  were  slaughtered  at 
Vera  Cruz.  That  took  a  standup  person  to  do  that,  to  take  on  the 
Mexican  military.  They  did  it. 

They  went  from  9,000  pounds  of  cocaine  in  1990  to  90,000 
pounds  in  1991  by  activating  their  Northern  Border  Response 
Force,  which  is  a  cooperative  effort  among  DEA,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Mexican  Federal  Police.  I  believe  this  is  a  different 
Mexico  today  than  we've  ever  seen,  and  I  think  this  is  a  govern- 
ment that  wants  to  end  drugs  in  its  country. 

I  would  add  one  last  point,  that  the  Mexico  drug  czar,  Senor 
Correo  Oleo,  was  in  the  United  States  just  briefly  about  1  or  2 
weeks  ago.  He  made  a  plea  directly  to  Mr.  Lane  and  myself, 
"Please  don't  curtail  your  interdiction  efforts,  because  we'll  be  out 
here  alone.  We've  made  the  commitment  to  go  with  you  on  this, 
and  if  we  drop  off  and  you  don't  continue  to  support  us,  those  drugs 
that  we're  stopping  now  in  Mexico  will  come  directly  to  your  bor- 
ders and  through  your  borders."  And  that's  almost  a  verbatim 
quote  from  the  drug  czar  and  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Mexico. 

Senator  Bond.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  the  extent 
of  the  operations  that  you  are  undertaking  in  Mexico  and  why  you 
are  operating  in  that  particular  configuration?  Does  it  go  beyond 
the  aerostats? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  Senator,  it  does.  Again,  as  I  stated,  it's  a  co- 
operative effort  from  the  Mexican  Government,  the  DEA,  and  the 
Customs  Service.  The  objective  is  to  put  a  fence  up  in  Mexico,  and 
the  fence  is  made  up  of  Mexican  Government  pursuit  aircraft  and 
spotter  aircraft  or  detection  aircraft,  which  are  the  Customs  Cita- 
tions. Mexico  has  gone  out  and  bought  their  own  Citations.  This  is 
money  we  don't  have  to  spend  because  Mexico  is  spending  about  $7 
million  per  copy  for  these  aircraft. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  training  their  pilots  in  advanced  tac- 
tical air  interdiction  work.  So  we  are  training  a  cadre  of  Mexican 
pilots  so  they  can  stand  up  and  defend  their  own  sovereignty.  They 
feel  it  is  very  important  to  defend  their  own  sovereignty.  We  feel 
that  the  program  which  is  followed  up  by  DEA  agents  on  the 
ground,  with  helicopter  support,  cooperating  with  the  Mexican  offi- 
cers, has  lead  to  innumerable  arrests  in  Mexico  and  large  seizures 
in  Mexico. 

I  would  add  that  we  don't  claim  those  seizures.  Those  are  not 
part  of  our  seizure  statistics  here.  But  we  do  feel  that  if  we  stop 
that,  we're  going  to  have  to  pay  agents  and  pilots  in  the  United 
States  to  do  that  same  job,  and  Mexico  is  willing  to  do  that. 
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Further,  I  would  argue  that  that  is  a  continuation  or  thickening 
of  the  U.S.  border.  That  is  the  part  of  the  border,  from  Mexico  and 
Texas  or  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  Arizona,  that  goes 
south.  So  that  is  part  of  our  function,  and  we  feel  that  it's  a  very 
cost-effective  function. 

Senator  Bond.  How  much  of  your  resources  are  actually  devoted 
to  work  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Hensley.  At  this  particular  time  we  have  two  Citations  al- 
ways stationed  there,  with  at  least  two  crews.  At  times  on  rotation 
there  will  be  three  aircraft  and  three  crews  in  country,  but  they  are 
on  a  hot  pad  reaction  basis.  There  is  also  at  times — ^the  Mexican 
Government  has  allowed  us  into  their  country  when  in  hot  pursuit 
coming  from  the  south.  We  have  aircraft  at  Soto  Cono,  Honduras, 
at  an  American  Air  Force  Base  there,  and  also  at  Howard  Air  Force 
Base  in  Panama.  Those  are  the  P-3  aircraft.  They  are  part  of  the 
total  DOD  and  Customs  detection  team.  As  those  targets  are 
brought  up  from  the  source  countries  and  handed  off,  Mexico  al- 
lows us  at  times  to  bring  in  either  Citations  or  P-3's  with  the  tar- 
get until  we  hand  off  to  their  particular  aircraft. 

Senator  Bond.  Following  up  on  that,  there  are  obviously  things 
about  your  methods  and  operations  that  you  don't  want  to  describe 
because  it  might  hamper  your  efforts,  but  I  wonder  if  you  could 
give  the  subcommittee  a  little  broader  outline  of  what  you're  doing 
in  Central  and  South  America?  Is  this  effort  successful? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  very  successful.  It  is  part  of 
our  revised  air  strategy  that  I  referred  to  earlier,  which  is  the  for- 
eign part. 

If  I  can  steal  a  quote  from  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  South- 
em  Command,  "Attack  them  at  the  beehive  instead  of  attacking 
the  bees  singly."  As  we  are  closer  to  the  target,  I  guess  you  have 
to  refer  to  it  as  an  inverted  V.  The  closer  to  the  top  of  that  V  you 
are,  the  better  you  are  at  detecting.  So  as  the  aircraft  come  out  of 
the  source  countries,  there  is  a  combination  of  DOD  E-3  AWACS 
aircraft.  Customs  P-3's,  and  Navy  picket  ships  available  to  pick  up 
those  tracks.  There  is  a  complex  sorting  mechanism,  which  would 
take  longer  than  you  have  today  to  explain  to  you,  in  terms  of  the 
military  and  C^I  functions  to  sort  the  targets  and  store  these 
tracks,  which  Mr.  Shruhan  showed  a  portion  of  up  on  the  screen. 
When  they  get  those  tracks  sorted  and  they  find  an  aircraft  that 
meets  the  criteria,  we  then  launch  our  aircraft  in  succession,  all 
the  way  up  the  chain.  No  matter  where  it  goes  in,  we  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  DEA  resources  or  host  country  resources  on 
the  ground  to  pick  up  those  targets. 

We  have  also  found,  as  previously  testified  to,  that  the  aircraft 
doesn't  come  into  the  United  States,  even  in  the  Caribbean.  They 
have  now  resorted  to  air  drops  on  the  high  seas,  to  small  boats, 
which  in  many  cases  allows  us  to  intercept  them  there,  also. 

Senator  Bond.  Well,  I  would  like  to  learn  more  about  it,  but  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  do  have  a  number  of  panels,  I  may 
submit  some  questions  for  the  record  later  on,  but  we  best  get  on 
with  it. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  have  other  ques- 
tions, too.  I  had  some  for  Mr.  Shruhan  which  I  really  wanted  to 
ask.  They  were  parochial  about  what's  going  on  in  the  Tucson  sec- 
tor, but  I  will  submit  them,  and  thank  you.  Senator  Bond. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much. 

I  regret  that  the  other  witnesses  have  been  waiting  so  long,  and 
I  am  most  grateful  that  Mr.  Ault  and  Mr.  Blum  have  indicated — 
correct  me  if  I'm  wrong — that  you  can  wait  a  little  bit  longer.  I  very 
much  want  your  testimony.  You  are  part  of  this  and  you  have  a 
long  history  with  this  program  and  the  problems  of  enforcement, 
and  I  think  we  need  that  for  the  record. 

I  will  call  John  Walters,  former  Deputy  Director  for  Supply  Re- 
duction; Mike  Williams,  Chief  of  the  Border  Patrol;  Judge  Rob 
Bonner,  Administrator,  Drug  Enforcement  Administration;  and  Ms. 
Donna  Hrinak,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  would  please  take  your  seats.  Due 
to  time,  we  will  have  your  full  statements  in  the  record.  If  you 
could  summarize  them  for  us  it  would  help  us  so  that  we  could  get 
to  the  next  two  panels.  I  don't  want  to  cut  you  off,  however.  It  is 
crucial,  what  you  have  been  involved  in.  Several  of  you  here  have 
been  on  the  front  lines,  and  some  of  you  still  are. 

Judge  Bonner,  my  conipliments  to  you  for  outstanding  leadership 
as  the  Director  of  the  DEA.  I  mean  that  sincerely.  As  we  have 
talked  about  many  times,  in  my  judgment  you  have  directed  that 
agency  and  brought  it  to  a  professionalism  that  it  did  not  have  be- 
fore you  were  there,  notwithstanding  some  outstanding  leadership 
and  attempts  before. 
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Mr.  Walters,  we  have  worked  and  had  many  disagreements  over 
the  years,  but  I  compliment  you  for  your  dedication  and  your  con- 
tinued persistence  on  how  you  felt  the  war  on  drugs  should  go.  Al- 
though we  have  disagreed,  I  respect  that  immensely,  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  being  here. 

Mr.  Williams,  your  agency  is  the  forgotten  child  on  the  border, 
from  my  standpoint,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for 
your  people  on  the  border  and  do  everything  I  can  for  them. 

Ms.  Hrinak,  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  from  the  Department 
of  State,  particularly  with  the  changes  that  are  going  on,  to  be  with 
us  today. 

We  will  start  with  Mr.  Walters. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  WALTERS 

Mr.  Walters.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

As  you  noted,  I  come  to  you  today  as  a  private  citizen,  not  a  Grov- 
emment  official.  I  want  to  make  tnat  clear  so  that  there  isn't  any 
confusion. 

I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  insert  my  statement  in  the 
record.  I  don't  intend  to  read  it,  but  I  will  try  to  summarize  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  while  I  agree  that  we  have  had  dis- 
agreements in  the  past,  I  would  like  to  think  that  we  had  a  fair 
number  of  agreements,  as  well. 

Senator  DeConcinl  We  sure  did. 

Mr.  Walters.  By  way  of  summarizing  my  testimony  and  to  get 
at  some  of  the  issues  that  I  think  surround  this  hearing,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  couple  of  myths  about  drug  policy  and  interdic- 
tion, and  aerostats  in  particular.  I  will  just  take  a  few  minutes, 
then  if  there  are  particular  parts  of  my  testimony  that  you  want 
to  go  into  in  greater  detail,  I'll  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

There  is  a  lot  of  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  about  the  drug 
issue.  Let  me  try  to  take  on  some  of  the  issues  directly. 

The  first  myth  I  think  is  slightly  different  from  your  opening 
statement,  but  is  consistent  with  some  of  the  television  programs 
that  have  been  a  background  for  some  of  this,  and  that  is  that  the 
Federal  Grovemment  has  spent  vast  sums  of  money  on  the  drug 
war,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  that  on  border  interdiction;  on 
Federal  law  enforcement;  and  on  international  programs. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  in  fiscal  year  1993,  which  we  are  now 
in,  the  Federal  Government  will  spend  roughly  $12  billion,  as  you 
said,  on  supply  and  demand  reduction  programs.  That's  the  total 
Federal  budget  for  the  drug  war.  I  would  point  out,  just  by  com- 
parison, that's  $3  billion  less  than  we  will  spend  on  NASA  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

Also  in  fiscal  year  1993  the  United  States  will  spend  more  on 
drug  treatment  than  it  will  spend  on  border  interdiction.  That's 
something  that  you  wouldn't  know  if  you  read  some  newspapers  re- 
ports. 

The  Federal  Government  will  also  spend  more  on  prevention 
than  it  will  spend  on  domestic  law  enforcement  programs. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  will  spend  more  on  drug  treat- 
ment in  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  alone  than  it  will  spend 
on  international  drug  control  programs  in  foreign  countries.  I  don't 
think  most  people  are  aware  of  this. 
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The  second  m5rth  I  would  like  to  address  is  that  the  goal  of  inter- 
diction is  to  seal  the  borders  against  illegal  drugs — that  is  not 
being  done,  and  cannot  be  done — so  interdiction  is  a  foolish  waste 
of  resources. 

First  of  all,  the  goal  of  interdiction  is  not  to  seal  the  borders.  The 
goal  of  interdiction  is  to  reduce  the  flow  of  drugs,  not  to  stop  it  all. 
The  goal  of  interdiction  is  to  use  intelligence  to  put  interdiction  re- 
sources and  disruptive  operations  against  traffickers,  where  the 
traffickers  are  most  vulnerable.  And  the  goal  of  interdiction  is  to 
use  leads  gained  by  interdiction  to  dismantle  drug  trafficking  sys- 
tems. One  or  two  drug  traffickers  are  not  what  cause  the  Nation's 
drug  problems;  it  is  highly  sophisticated,  large  enterprises  that 
need  to  be  attacked  and  dismantled.  We  use  intelligence.  We  do  not 
go  everywhere  a  trafficker  might  be.  We  try  to  find  out  where  he 
is  and  then  work  to  our  advantage.  We  have  been  slow  in  doing 
this  as  effectively  as  we  could  over  the  years,  but  I  think  that  by 
any  reasonable  assessment  we  are  much  better  today  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past. 

Discussions  of  interdiction  that  do  not  discuss  intelligence  are  a 
waste  of  time,  in  my  judgment.  We  can  still  improve  intelligence, 
but  we  have  gotten  a  lot  better. 

Now,  interdiction  also  does  seize  drugs.  The  third  myth  I  would 
like  to  address  here  is  that  the  goal  of  interdiction  is  to  seize  drugs, 
and  that  this  is  utterly  foolish,  because  every  kilo  of  drugs  seized 
is  quickly  and  easily  replaced  by  traffickers. 

Again,  my  testimony  details  the  quantities  of  drugs  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  have  seized  over  the  last  several  years, 
but  the  goal  is,  again,  to  attack  trafficking  organizations  and  re- 
duce the  overall  flow.  Aerostats  operate  as  a  deterrent,  the  same 
way  that  other  kinds  of  deterrent  capabilities  in  other  areas  oper- 
ate. 

On  the  question  of  actual  seizures,  however,  I  will  point  out  that 
the  magnitude  of  seizures — of  marijuana  and  cocaine  in  particu- 
lar— have  now  reached  a  high  percentage  of  the  estimated  total 
production.  A  comment  was  made  by  the  Customs  panel  that  one 
thing  one  ought  to  be  aware  of  is  how  much  worse  things  could  be. 
The  available  data — and  I  point  it  out  in  some  detail  in  my  testi- 
mony, and  I  point  out  that  it  is  limited  and  it  is  based  on  esti- 
mates, so  it  is  not  a  perfect  science — shows  that  seizures  and  dis- 
ruptions for  cocaine  alone  are  now  accounting  probably  for  between 
30  and  50  percent  of  estimated  production.  Again,  no  one  would  say 
that  that  means  there  isn't  enough  cocaine  in  the  United  States  to 
cause  a  problem,  but  this  does  mean  that  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
creases that  we  had  with  the  cooperation  in  the  hemisphere  and 
better  intelligence,  is  a  story  that  I  don't  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  current  administration  fully  understand. 

The  fourth  myth  I  would  like  to  take  on  is  that  drug  traffickers 
have  so  much  money  and  power  that  they  will  corrupt  or  kill  any 
interdiction  or  enforcement  obstacle  that  stands  in  their  way.  This 
is  frequently  mouthed  on  various  programs  and  in  various  articles. 
Traffickers  have  corrupted  and  have  intimidated  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, and  they  will  continue  to  do  that.  We  have  to  be  vigilant  and 
we  have  tried  to  be  vigilant  everywhere  we  have  worked  on  this 
problem.  But  it  is  ridiculous,  in  my  judgment,  to  claim  that  honest 
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people  making  fairly  low  salaries  in  this  Grovemment  and  else- 
where will  not  do  their  duty  and  protect  their  fellow  citizens  and 
their  country.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  in  this  hemi- 
sphere are  putting  their  lives  on  the  line  every  single  day  to  fight 
this  problem.  They  are  not  corrupt,  and  some  of  them  are  foreign- 
ers— many  of  them  are  foreigners — and  they  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  over  the  last  few  years,  working  together  in  partner- 
ship with  us. 

I  repeat  that  we  will  have  to  be  vigilant  for  corruption  and  in- 
timidation, and  we  have  serious  problems  in  this  regard.  We  have 
serious  problems  particularly  in  poor  Third  World  countries  where 
there  are  all  kinds  of  difficulties.  But  to  say  that  we  cannot  work 
with  this  problem  to  create  an  effective  effort  against  drugs  in  this 
hemisphere  is  simply  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 

My  fifth  myth — and  you  have  touched  on  it — is  that  the  news 
media  has  shown  that  our  air  interdiction  system  can  be  pene- 
trated at  will,  and  it  is  regularly.  Again,  the  overall  goal  is  not  to 
seal,  but  to  reduce  the  flow.  By  any  measure — and  I  include  intel- 
ligence and  investigative  followup — there  is  no  serious,  regular  air 
penetration  by  drug  traffickers  of  the  airspace  of  the  United  States. 
It  happens  occasionally.  We  have  to  be  watchful  that  they  can't  cir- 
cumvent our  defenses,  but  the  serious  threat  of  the  late  1980's  is 
beaten,  and  the  Customs  panel  went  into  this  in  some  detail.  An 
individual  newsman  or  a  guy  in  an  airplane  that  penetrates  the 
border  once  or  twice  does  not  demonstrate  a  problem  in  the  overall 
concept  of  the  system.  We  have  to  review  such  events,  but  as  you've 
shown,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  distort  these  incidents,  one; 
and  two,  to  misrepresent  the  importance  of  such  incidents  in  the 
overall  effort. 

Now  specifically  to  the  aerostats.  The  sixth  myth  is  that  the  aer- 
ostat system  along  the  Southwest  border  doesn't  work,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  consistently  argued  that  it  is  not  cost-ef- 
fective, and  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  opposed  its  con- 
struction and  its  continuation.  Now,  I  came  to  my  job  at  ONDCP 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  aerostat  and  air  interdiction  controversy 
when  the  Drug  Policy  Ofiice  started.  We  began  discussions  in  1990 
to  consolidate  some  of  these  systems  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense because  we  thought  we  needed  to  have  more  unity  of  control 
and  management. 

I  knew  there  were  controversies  regarding  these  systems,  and 
shortly  after  that  I  tasked  the  Department  of  Defense  to  do  an  ef- 
fectiveness study  of  the  aerostat  system.  They  told  me,  "We  don't 
know  whether  we  want  the  system,  we  don't  know  whether  we're 
going  to  keep  the  system."  I  said,  "Look,  as  a  taxpayer,  I  want  you 
to  assess  the  system.  If  it  doesn't  work,  we'll  give  it  to  you,  you  can 
take  it  down  and  take  the  money  and  put  it  in  something  that's 
effective.  That's  just  a  simple  citizen's  attitude.  You  don't  have  to 
be  a  high  government  ofiicial.  Do  a  study  with  the  best  available 
information."  They  tasked  the  Air  Force's  Joint  Electronic  Warfare 
Center  and  they  did  a  classified  study  and  presented  it  to  my  office. 

Now,  I  haven't  looked  at  the  study  in  a  number  of  months,  and 
I  can't  go  into  all  the  details,  but  the  long  and  short  of  it — and  you 
can  obtain  copies,  and  I'm  sure  you  can  ask  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment witnesses  about  it — is  they  determined  that  the  aerostats 
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were  a  cost-effective  system  and  the  best  available  option,  given 
the  radar  coverage  needed  on  the  border. 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  radar  coverage?  We're  not  trying  to 
be  there  all  the  time.  We  are  trying  to  cover  large  areas  with  a  va- 
riety of  terrain,  particularly  mountainous  terrain,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  have  some  flexibility  in  the  system.  It's  not  up  24  hours  a 
day,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  putting  a  radar  in  the  air  and  covering 
a  certain  area.  It's  a  lot  cheaper  to  put  a  radar  on  an  aerostat  than 
it  is  on  an  AEW  aircraft  with  a  crew,  and  the  whole  point  of  this 
is  to  make  sure  we  have  flexibility  for  general  coverage  and  deter- 
rence and  for  targeted  coverage  with  flexible  assets,  such  as  mobile 
airborne  detection  systems. 

The  argument  that  the  aerostat  system  is  the  be-all  and  end-all 
and  that  the  military  has  opposed  it,  in  my  experience,  is  flagrantly 
untrue.  They  have  made  suggestions  for  improvements  regarding 
SAS  boats  and  the  sea-based  aerostats,  but  their  own  studies — and 
they  have  been  ongoing — have  confirmed  their  support  for  the  pro- 
gram. That  may  change  over  time.  We  ought  to  adapt  to  the  threat, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  done,  as  the  Customs  panel  al- 
luded to,  is  moved  detection  capabilities  further  south.  We  are  tak- 
ing the  battle  to  the  opposition,  and  we  are  trying  to  cause  the 
greatest  harm  where  they  are  vulnerable. 

Seventh  and  last  myth:  Supply  reduction  in  general  and  interdic- 
tion in  particular  have  no  effect  on  drug  use,  and  even  if  they  did, 
users  would  just  switch  to  other  drugs.  This  is  my  form  of  cocktail 
party  skepticism  regarding  the  drug  war. 

First  of  all,  supply  reduction  in  general  has  probably  reduced  the 
use  of  marijuana  over  the  last  several  years  dramatically,  by  both 
interdiction  and  eradication.  By  contrast,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
interdict  sufficient  quantities  of  heroin.  We  have  a  heroin  problem, 
and  it's  increasing.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  cocaine,  I  will  point  out 
that  the  available-use  numbers — and,  again,  all  these  numbers 
have  some  limits  and  are  estimates — the  available-use  numbers  for 
the  last  several  years  and  the  available-flow  numbers  reflecting  the 
effectiveness  of  interdiction  here  and  throughout  the  hemisphere  on 
cocaine  track  almost  exactly.  As  we  reduced  flow  through  1988, 
1989,  and  1990,  current  cocaine  use  went  down.  As  flow  increased 
in  1991,  current  cocaine  use  went  up  slightly.  The  numbers  for 
1992  are  not  out  yet,  but  from  what  I  learned  in  my  last  life,  the 
preliminary  numbers  for  1992,  I  believe,  will  show  that  both  flow 
and  use  are  down. 

Now,  that  does  not  prove,  as  I  tried  to  say,  that  supply  reduction 
alone  reduced  use,  but  it  does  show — and  I  think  we  would  be  im- 
prudent not  to  face  up  to  it — that  when  you  don't  reduce  flow,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  greater  problem 
with  current  use.  Now,  that  is  rather  simple  economics,  but  I've 
learned  that  in  the  drug  policy  business  there  is  nothing  simple 
about  either  making  or  explaining  policy. 

I'll  stop  there,  and  I'll  be  happy  to  take  other  questions. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Walters.  I  had  a  chance  to 
read  your  testimony,  and  I'm  pleased  that  you  address  many  of 
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these  things,  and  you  address  others  that  are  very  pertinent.  That 
testimony  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  John  P.  Walters 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee  I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  you 
today.  As  you  know,  unlike  my  previous  appearances  before  this  committee,  I  am 
here  today  as  a  private  citizen. 

introduction 

In  order  to  understand  the  topic  of  this  hearing  properly,  it  is  important  to  estab- 
lish its  context — the  drug  war:  where  we  are  today  ana  how  we  got  here. 

On  September  5,  1989,  President  Bush  delivered  his  first  major  televised  address. 
The  subject  was  illicit  drugs,  which  the  Presidc.it  called  "the  gravest  threat  facing 
our  Nation  today."  Every  major  public  opinion  poll  showed  that  by  a  wide  margin 
Americans  regarded  the  drug  epidemic  as  the  Nation's  most  serious  problem. 

Four  years  ago  more  than  14  million  Americans  were  current,  active  users  of  such 
drugs  as  cocaine,  marijuana,  and  heroin.  Nearly  2  million  adolescents  were  using 
drugs. 

The  drug  epidemic  was  fueled  by  unprecedented  quantities  of  cocaine  flooding 
across  our  borders,  bringing  ever-lower  street  prices  that  fostered  the  seduction  of 
new  users.  Abroad,  narco-terrorists  in  Colombia  were  on  the  verge  of  bringing  one 
of  Latin  America's  oldest  democracies  to  its  knees  with  the  brutal  murders  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  and  some  200  judges,  including  seven  eupreme  court  justices. 

Throughout  most  of  the  1980's,  the  Nation's  response  to  the  drug  threat  had  been 
vigorous  and  well-intentioned,  but  it  was  not  always  well  coordinated.  Federal  agen- 
cies with  responsibilities  for  law  enforcement,  interdiction,  and  demand  reduction 
had  overlapping  responsibilities  and  oflen  worked  at  cross  purposes — sometimes 
erupting  in  so  called  turf  battles.  Communities  hit  hard  by  drugs  often  lacked  the 
means  and  support  for  mobilizing  against  the  threat.  Many  States  had  yet  to  mar- 
shall  effectively  their  own  resources  to  fight  drugs  or  to  form  a  productive  and  effec- 
tive alliance  with  the  Federal  government.  Insufficient  attention  was  paid  to  drug 
prevention  in  the  schools,  and  Federal  support  for  drug  treatment  and  research  lan- 
guished. Much  remained  to  be  done  by  the  United  States  to  work  with  source  and 
transit  countries  such  as  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Mexico  to  control  the  cultivation, 
manufacture,  and  export  of  drugs. 

President  Bush's  1989  speech  to  the  American  people  signalled  not  just  a  call  for 
new  resources  with  which  to  fight  drugs,  but  also  a  new  approach.  To  develop  and 
coordinate  the  implementation  of  this  new  approach,  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  (ONDCP)  was  created  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  Office  was  authorized  by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  to  develop  and  advise 
the  President  on  a  national  drug  control  strategy,  a  consolidated  drug  control  budg- 
et, and  other  management  and  organizational  issues. 

The  September  1989  Strategy  and  each  succeeding  Strategy  were  grounded  on 
four  key  principles  that  made  explicit  the  Bush  Administration's  understanding  of 
the  nature  our  Nation's  drug  problem: 

1.  The  essence  of  the  drug  problem  is  drug  use.  Our  ultimate  goal,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  our  success,  must  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  Americans  who  use  drugs. 
Heretofore,  our  progress  in  fighting  drugs  was  frequently  measured  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  arrests,  conviction  rates,  and  quantities  of  drugs  seized.  These  are  useful 
indicators,  but  they  address  only  the  symptoms,  not  the  problem  itself:  drug  use. 
Too  little  attention  had  been  given  to  such  indicators  of  drug  use  as  drug-related 
deaths,  iryuries,  and  levels  of  drug  use  among  various  populations. 

2.  Because  they  are  the  heart  of  the  problem,  drug  users  must  be  held  account- 
able. Although  there  are  many  reasons  individuals  offer  for  taking  drugs — such  as 
unemployment,  boredom,  peer  pressure,  homelessness,  and  depression — by  and 
large,  drug  use  is  the  result  of  bad  decisions  by  individuals  exercising  free  will.  An 
important  means  of  persuading  individuals  not  to  use  drugs  is  to  make  it  clear  to 
them  that  using  drugs  will  lead  inevitably  to  specific  adverse  consequences  and 
sanctions.  These  may  and  should  include  a  range  of  civil  and  criminal  penalties, 
from  loss  of  professional  license  to  court-ordered  drug  treatment,  as  well  as  social 
sanctions  from  family,  school,  employer,  and  community. 

3.  To  be  effective,  the  Nation's  anti-drug  efforts  must  integrate  efforts  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  as  well  as  the  demand  for  illegal  drugs.  No  single  tactic,  pursued  alone 
or  to  the  detriment  of  others,  can  be  effective  in  reducing  drug  use.  Rather,  to  be 
fully  effective,  prevention  and  treatment  programs  need  the  support  of  programs  to 
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reduce  the  supply  and  availability  of  illegal  drugs.  I  should  also  note,  that  a  portion 
of  the  supply  reduction  effort  contributes  directly  to  reducing  the  demand  for  illegal 
drugs  in  two  ways: 

— by  discouraging  use  through  the  threat  of  apprehension  and  punishment,  and 

— by  directing  suDstance-dependent  individuals  who  enter  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem to  undertake  and  complete  treatment  programs. 

The  remainder  of  the  supply  reduction  effort  contributes  to  reducing  drug  use  only 
if  it  can  reduce  the  availability  of  illegal  drugs — that  is,  make  them  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  more  costly,  and  less  pure. 

4.  We  must  have  a  national,  not  just  a  Federal  anti-drug  effort.  Any  national  drug 
control  effort  that  fails  to  energize  and  support  State  and  local  officials,  the  private 
sector,  families,  religious  institutions,  and  community  initiatives,  is  unlikely  to  get 
the  joij  done.  Part  of  the  fight  involves  Federal  resources  expended  by  Federal  au- 
thorities, but  an  even  bigger  part  of  the  fight  involves  Federal,  State,  local,  and  non- 
governmental resources  expended  by  communities,  neighborhoods,  schools,  work- 
places, and  individuals. 

In  response  to  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  more  monej^,  attention,  think- 
ing, research,  legislative  and  government  action,  cooperative  effort,  and  personnel 
were  applied  to  the  drug — problem  than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  More  citizens 
mobilized  in  their  communities  to  battle  drugs.  More  schools  implemented  drug  pre- 
vention programs.  More  drug  users  were  able  to  obtain  treatment.  And  efforts  to 
arrest  traffickers,  eradicate  domestic  drug  crops,  and  interdict  incoming  drugs  were 
intensified. 

President  Bush  bolstered  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  by  seeking  unprece- 
dented increases  in  Federal  funding  for  virtually  every  facet  of  the  war  on  drugs. 
His  first  budget  alone  proposed  a  40  percent  increase  in  funding  for  drug  control 
programs.  During  the  Bush  Administration,  funding  for  drug  programs  increased  by 
nearly  80  percent  to  $11.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993.  Funding  for  domestic  law  en- 
forcement grew  by  90  percent,  for  international  cooperation  and  interdiction  by  38 
percent,  and  for  demand  reduction  by  99  percent  since  fiscal  year  1989.  The  Bush 
Administration  projected  a  budget  of  $13.4  billion,  an  11  percent  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1993  appropriation,  to  support  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  in  fis- 
cal year  1994. 

From  the  first  to  the  fourth  and  last  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  a  number 
of  initiatives  were  launched,  including: 

—-Creation  of  a  $100  million  per  year  grant  program  to  help  communities  mobilize 
against  drugs. 

— Increased  funding  for  drug  prevention  in  public  housing  communities  from  $8 
million  in  fiscal  year  1989  to  $175  million  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

— Funding  requests  that  would  have  doubled  Federal  funding  for  school  systems 
ravaged  bv  drugs  and  drug-related  crime. 

— Doubled  funding  for  drug  treatment  services  and  research,  and  proposed  and 
signed  into  law  legislation  that  improves  state  strategic  planning  for  drug  treat- 
ment systems. 

— Initiated  the  development  of  model  drug  treatment  protocols  and  standards  of 
care  for  treatment  providers. 

— Pioneered  multi-modality  drug  treatment  campuses  and  experimental  programs 
integrating  drug  treatment  at  Job  Corps  training  centers. 

— Expanded  funding  and  encouragement  for  community  policing  approaches  by 
local  law  enforcement. 

— Increased  the  use  of  significant  elements  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  fight 
against  illegal  drugs. 

— Expanded  cooperative  programs  with  Colombia,  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  other 
source  and  transit  countries. 

— Increased  the  use  of  boot  camps  and  other  alternative  sanctions  for  drug  offend- 
ers. 

— Greatly  increased  the  eradication  of  domestically-grown  marijuana  crops. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  assess  progress  or  failure  in  the  fight  against 
drugs  by  whatever  happens  to  be  the  latest  piece  of  good  or  bad  news.  But  a  strat- 
egy designed  to  fight  a  national  drug  problem  requires  a  more  systematic  evaluation 
01  its  progress.  It  requires  that  we  look  beyond  vivid  anecdotal  reports  or  piecemeal 
statistical  data  such  as  the  number  of  arrests,  the  amount  of  seizures,  or  the  num- 
ber of  people  treated.  This  information  is  important,  but  as  noted  above,  the  only 
real  gauge  of  how  we  are  doing  is  the  number  of  Americans  using  drugs. 

Against  this  benchmark  there  has  been  significant  progress.  The  number  of  cur- 
rent users  of  drugs  (that  is,  persons  reporting  use  of  an  illicit  drug  during  the  past 
month)  declined  steadily  in  the  1980's  and  continued  to  decline  in  the  1990's.  In- 
deed, the  number  of  current  drug  users  is  now  half  that  in  1979.  Since  1988,  the 
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number  of  Americans  who  reported  using  cocaine  within  the  past  month  is  down 
by  35  percent.  Since  1985,  it  has  decUned  by  67  percent.  Over  the  past  seven  years, 
the  number  of  Americans  who  use  any  illegal  dnig  on  a  current  basis  has  dropped 
by  almost  ten  million,  equivalent  to  the  entire  population — every  man,  woman,  and 
child — of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri. 

As  impressive  as  these  statistics  are,  they  pale  in  comparison  to  what  our  young 
people  have  achieved.  The  number  of  adolescents  who  use  cocaine  on  a  current  basis 
has  declined  by  63  percent  since  1988,  and  by  79  percent  since  1985.  Adolescent 
drug  use  is  now  at  the  lowest  level  since  such  data  collection  began  in  1975. 

Behind  these  statistics  is  a  sea  change  in  Americans'  attitudes  toward  drug  use. 
For  years  we  equivocated  over  whether  drugs  were  bad  or  simply  a  lifestyle  choice. 
A  Time  magazine  cover  from  the  early  1980's  portrayed  cocaine  as  the  contemporary 
equivalent  to  the  martini,  and  a  number  of  States  decriminalized  the  use  of  mari- 
juana. Our  national  leaders  did  not  speak  about  the  drug  problem,  nor  unite  the 
Nation  in  an  effective  course  of  action  against  it. 

But  through  the  leadership  of  President  Bush,  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  key 
Democratic  and  Republican  Members  of  Congress,  the  Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free 
America,  and  many  others — and  after  many  lives  were  lost  or  ruined — ^the  Nation 
finally  made  up  its  mind.  We've  come  to  understand  that  drug  use  not  only  is  dan- 
gerous, it  is  wrong,  and  that  drug  use  makes  bad  parents,  unreliable  co-workers, 
poor  students,  and  erratic  citizens. 

Despite  favorable  overall  trends,  the  1991  data  show,  as  expected,  that  two  dis- 
tinct fronts  are  emerging  in  the  war  on  drugs.  The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy 
anticipated  that  once  initial  efforts  were  successful  in  reaching  the  casual  user — 
those  on  the  first  front — the  dramatic  declines  in  overall  drug  use  would  slow.  Re- 
cent data  bear  this  out.  Hard-core  addicted  users — those  on  tiie  second  front — con- 
stitute perhaps  50  percent  of  all  current  drug  users.  Since  they  are  more  resistant 
to  conventional  anti-drug  use  approaches  than  casual  users,  progress  in  this  area 
will  be  more  difficult,  though  no  less  important. 

SUPPLY  REDUCTION,  INTERDICTION,  AND  DRUG  USE 

Your  area  of  interest  today  is  the  border  interdiction  portion  of  what  is  usually 
called  our  supply  reduction  effort.  Interdiction  attacks  the  supply  networks  that  link 
domestic  and  international  trafficking  operations.  Interdiction  also  complements  in- 
vestigative efforts.  Post  seizure  analysis  can  determine  the  source  of  the  narcotics 
and  help  initiate  successful  investigations  of  trafficking  organizations.  Also,  con- 
trolled deliveries  and  informant  development  can  lead  to  the  trafficking  kingpins 
and  their  money  launderers. 
In  general,  our  interdiction  efforts  create  numerous  problems  for  traffickers: 
— Seizing  large  amounts  of  drugs  from  mid-  and  lower-level  traffickers  has  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  profitability  of  their  operations,  and  may  even  cause  them 
to  go  out  of  business.  Interdicting  drugs  consigned  to  lower-level  dealers  creates 
mistrust  within  the  trafficking  chain  of  distribution  and  makes  the  supply  of 
drugs  to  their  customers  erratic  and  unreliable. 
— ^At  higher  levels,  trafficking  organizations  can  absorb  greater  losses  from  inter- 
diction seizures  as  part  of  their  operating  cost.  At  these  levels,  a  particular 
interdiction  success  is  more  of  a  nuisance  to  drug  trafficking  organizations  than 
a  threat  to  their  existence.  However,  even  here  interdiction  creates  uncertainty, 
increases  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  raises  the  chance  of  getting  caught  and 
punished.  If  interdiction  efforts  are  sustained  over  long  periods  of  time,  the  ac- 
cumulated losses  and  increased  difficulty  of  doing  business  begin  to  affect  even 
high  level  traffickers. 
— From  an  investigative  standpoint,  individual  interdiction  efforts  that  lead  to  the 
seizure  of  drugs  at  our  ports  of  entry  provide  law  enforcement  with  the  nec- 
essary physical  evidence  to  prosecute  high-level  domestic  and  foreign  traffick- 
ers. Such  prosecutions  eliminate  traffickers  and  their  agents  and  support  our 
goal  of  disrupting  trafficking  operations  and  dismantling  the  organizations  that 
control  them. 
Perhaps  of  greatest  significance  to  our  overall  drug  strategy  though,  interdiction 
efforts  prevent  substantial  quantities  of  drugs  from  reaching  our  streets.  The  chart 
below  shows,  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  illegal  drugs  stopped  from  reaching  our  com- 
munities by  Federal  agencies  working  at  or  near  our  borders — ^it  does  not  include 
even  greater  seizures  made  abroad  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  our  allies.  Some  of 
your  other  witnesses  may  be  in  a  position  to  provide  more  detailed  and  current  data 
in  this  regard. 
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FEDERAL-WIDE  DRUG  SEIZURE  SYSTEM  ^ 
(In  kilograms) 


\aa\  quarters  fiscal     quarters  fiscal 

"''*  year  1991  year  1992  ^ 


Heroin  1,379  1,143  751 

Cocaine 108,432  77,912  1 10,615 

Cannabis  303,900  182,847  265,120 

Marijuana  223,064  182,750  263,330 

Hashish  80,836  96  1,790 

'FDSS  contains  information  about  drug  seizures  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by  the  DEA,  FBI, 
Customs,  as  well  as  maritime  seizures  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Drug  seizures  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  are  included  in 
the  FDSS  when  custody  of  the  drug  evidence  was  transferred  to  one  of  the  four  agencies  above.  Hence,  FDSS  statistics 
reflect  the  combined  Federal  drug  seizure  effort. 

^  Fiscal  year  1992  figures  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  updating. 

AIR  INTERDICTION 

The  air  interdiction  program  has  been  very  successful.  It  has  made  air  transport 
of  drugs  into  the  United  States  so  difficult  and  expensive  that  direct  flights  by  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  are  no  longer  the  preferred  method  of  transport  into  the  U.S. 
This  success  can  be  attributed  to  the  implementation  of  better  intelligence,  detec- 
tion, monitoring,  and  apprehension  capabilities  against  air  smuggling  in  U.S.  terri- 
tory and  airspace. 
— Most  of  the  drugs  entering  the  U.S.  (particularly  cocaine)  are  now  smuggled 
over  land,  either  through  ports  of  entry,  or  between  the  ports  of  entry  along  the 
Southwest  Border. 
— Some  narcotics  are  also  shipped  from  source  countries  to  Mexico  or  other  Cen- 
tral American  and  South  American  countries  and  transshipped  to  the  United 
States — sometimes  disguised  as  commercial  cargo. 
To  combat  this  threat,  interdiction  forces  have  been  arrayed  to  detect  and  inter- 
cept smugglers  as  far  as  possible  from  U.S.  borders.  We  have  joined  with  other  na- 
tions in  5iis  hemisphere  to  create  an  interdiction-in-depth  capability  from  source 
countries  to  our  borders.  During  the  last  four  years,  the  U.S.  increased  the  effective- 
ness of  this  approach  with  various  initiatives: 
— Increasing  cooperative  international  efforts  with  Mexico  and  other  Central  and 
South  American  governments.  The  Mexican  program  has  been  effective.  Its  con- 
tinued growth  in  its  effectiveness  will  be  a  key  to  reducing  the  flow  of  drugs 
across  our  Southwest  Border. 
— Extending  the  coverage  provided  by  DOD  and  other  U.S.  resources  further 
south  in  the  deep  Caribbean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  off  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
Central  America  to  detect  traffickers  and  monitor  their  movements. 
— Enhancing  interdiction  and  security  efforts  along  our  land  and  sea  borders. 
Dvuing  the  past  four  years  the  U.S.  also  expanded  bilateral  international  agree- 
ments to  permit  U.S.  law  enforcement  assets  to  enter  other  nations'  airspace  in  pur- 
suit of  drug  smuggling  aircraft,  similar  to  agreements  already  in  force  in  the  Baha- 
mas. At  the  same  time,  the  previous  Admimstration  vastly  expanded  procedures  to 
relay  tactical  information  on  suspect  aircraft  to  source  countries.  This  helped  our 
Latin  American  allies  expand  the  use  of  their  interdiction  resources  to  apprehend 
the  aircraft  in  their  airspace  or  territory. 

AEROSTATS 

I  believe  that  a  topic  of  particular  interest  during  this  hearing  will  be  the  Aerostat 
program,  so  let  me  speak  briefly  about  it.  Aerostets  have  been  an  important  part 
of  the  U.S.  detection  and  monitoring  system  for  drug  smuggling: 
— ^Aerostats  are  used  for  initial  detection,  monitoring,  identification,  and  to  assist 

in  tracking  di^ug  trafficking  aircraft. 
— Their  highly  visible  presence  deters  potential  traffickers,  and  they  can  be  used 
to  move  trafficker  routes  to  chokepoints  or  areas  where  interdictors  have  par- 
ticular advantages. 
— They  have  superior  low  altitude  detection  capability,  compared  to  ground-based 

radars,  by  looking  further  beyond  the  horizon. 
— Their  detection  range  and  accuracy  are  comparable  to  the  best  radar  assets. 
The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  calls  for  an  Aerostat  detection  system  along 
the  southern  border,  in  the  Bahamas,  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  total  of  16  Aerostats  were 
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planned.  There  are  six  Aerostat  sites  along  the  southern  border.  However,  accidents 
and  technical  problems  have  put  some  of  these  sites  out  of  operation.  I  am  sure 
some  of  your  other  witnesses  will  be  able  to  give  the  current  operational  status  of 
the  aerostat  network.  No  fewer  than  four  aerostats  were  to  be  based  in  the  Gulf 
in  1993.  The  first  was  scheduled  to  be  operational  in  April  1993;  the  last  in  August, 
1993 — but  I  believe  that  schedule  will  not  be  met.  Finally,  five  aerostats  were 
planned  to  watch  over  the  Caribbean.  When  I  last  received  a  report,  I  believe  four 
of  the  five  sites  had  been  completed.  However,  accidents  and  technical  problems  also 
put  some  of  these  sites  out  of  operation  and  other  witnesses  will  have  to  give  you 
their  current  status. 

The  fiscal  year  1992  DOD  Appropriation  Act  provided  $54.7  million  for  the  trans- 
fer of  land-  and  sea-based  aerostats  and  E-2C  aircraft  formerly  operated  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  transferred  five  SBA's  to  the  DOD  during  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1992.  $19.4  million  was  provided  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  five  SBA's.  The  Department  reprogrammed  the  E-2C  assets  ($12.2  mil- 
lion) to  partially  offset  a  Congressional  reauction  of  $20.0  million  to  counter-drug 
OPTEMO. 

The  SBA's  are  used  to  provide  coverage  primarily  for  three  maritime  choke  points: 
the  Yucatan  Channel,  the  Windward  Passage,  and  the  Mona  Passage.  The  transfer 
provided  DOD  with  detection  and  monitoring  support  responsibilities  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  these  and  other  vital  choke  points. 

DOD  gave  operational  control  of  the  five  SBA's  to  CINCLANT,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Army  (DOA)  was  made  the  Executive  Agent.  Prior  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Guard  SBA's.  the  DOD  had  no  sea-based  aerostats.  The  DOA  did  operate 
SASS  boats  (a  similar  system)  off  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South  America.  After 
the  transfer,  the  Army  initiated  side-by-side  technical  evaluations  of  both  SASS  and 
SBA's  to  determine  which  platform  best  meets  CINC  operational  requirements,  or 
if  some  other  capability  would  be  better  suited.  I  am  uncertain  where  this  process 
stands  today  and  trust  one  of  your  witnesses  from  the  Defense  Department  can  give 
you  the  current  status. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  no  part  of  the  detection  and  monitoring  sys- 
tem makes  much  sense  unless  the  system  as  a  whole  functions  properly.  That  sys- 
tem is  far  from  what  I  believe  it  can  and  should  be,  but  it  is  much  better  today 
than  it  was  four  years  ago.  I  believe  we  need  to  re-think  the  purpose  and  function 
of  that  system  regularly,  to  see  that  it  provides  the  combination  of  capabilities  nec- 
essary to  meet  a  constantly  changing  trafficker  threat.  Too  often  in  the  past,  we 
have  viewed  the  system  in  static  terms.  As  a  complete  and  impregnable  barrier  that 
once  erected,  never  needs  adjustment.  Instead,  we  must  recognize  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  totally  perfect  detection  and  monitoring  system  for  drug  smuggling. 
Or  rather,  such  a  system  is  prohibitively  expensive — and,  I  believe,  unnecessary. 
For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  traffickers  shift  their  transport  patterns  all  the 
time.  We  need,  therefore,  a  mix  of  fixed  and  mobile  detector,  tracker,  and  apprehen- 
sion capabilities.  We  also  need  to  plan  for  and  give  operational  command  of  those 
capabilities  to  the  most  qualified  authority  ana  one  that  integrates  all  relevant 
agencies.  And  last,  but  most  important,  no  radar  or  tracker  aircraft  or  system  is  a 
substitute  for  good  intelligence.  Good  intelligence  makes  other  efforts  cost-effective 
by  allowing  resources  to  be  focused  on  the  trafficking  threat  rather  than  scattered 
in  all  the  places  the  threat  could  be  but  is  not.  In  my  judgment,  to  speak  of  interdic- 
tion efforts  without  discussing  intelligence  support  for  those  efforts  is  virtually  a 
waste  of  time.  Good  intelligence  tells  us  both  what  needs  to  be  done  and  how  well 
we  are  doing  it. 

INTELLIGENCE 

There  are  some  words  or  phrases  that  indicate  someone  who  may  be  speaking 
about  interdiction  does  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  One  is  "sealing  the 
borders,"  another  is  "corruption  makes  all  serious  effort  impossible."  But  even  more 
telUng  is  the  absence  of  a  word — "intelligence."  No  serious  supply  reduction  effort — 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  interdiction — can  be  undertaken  without  intelligence. 

INTELLIGENCE  SHARING 

Law  enforcement  interdiction  agencies  and  the  Defense  Department  have  im- 

f)roved  the  reporting,   analysis,   and  dissemination  of  tactical  interdiction  intel- 
igence. 

DOD  ground  radars,  early  warning  aircraft,  and  technical  intelligence  assets  have 
enhanced  capabilities  to  detect  and  track  aircraft  and  vessels  of  suspected  drug 
smugglers.  DOD  improved  real  time  reporting  of  technical  information  by  linking  its 
Anti-Drug  Network  with  the  El  Paso  Intelligence  Center  (EPIC),  the  Joint  Task 
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Forces  (JTF's),  and  law  enforcement  interdiction  centers  (C^I  East  and  West).  Fur- 
ther expansion  of  ADNET  to  more  stations  continues. 

Other  programs  were  underway  to  improve  information  sharing. 

— Customs  Treasury  Enforcement  Communications  System  (TECS  II)  has  been 
tied  to  the  National  Crime  Information  Center  and  the  Department  of  State's 
Automated  Visa  Lookout  System. 

— INS's  Nonimmigrant  Information  System,  Automated  Information  System 
Criminal  Alien  Programs,  and  Deportable  Alien  Control  System  was  also  to  be 
available  through  TECS  II. 

— TECS  II  terminals  were  also  to  be  accessible  by  all  border  crossing  and  visa  is- 
suing posts,  as  well  as  28,000  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  users. 

EPIC  has  continued  to  expand  its  capabilities  to  analyze  the  increasing  amounts 
of  drug  smuggling  information  and  provide  timely  tactical  support  to  interdiction 
agencies. 

These  improvements  allow  decision  makers  to  better  position  law  enforcement  and 
DOD  detection  and  monitoring  assets.  However,  much  is  left  to  be  done  to  maximize 
the  use  of  our  limited  surveillance  resources. 

There  are  both  legal  and  public  policy  factors  that  necessarily  preclude  "total"  ex- 
change of  information  between  the  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  communities, 
but  significant  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  sharing  of  information  between 
the  law  enforcement  and  the  Defense  and  Foreign  Intelligence  Communities. 

An  example  of  the  sharing  and  coordination  of  intelligence  is  the  Interagency  As- 
sessment of  Cocaine  Movement,  a  classified  publication  produced  semiannually  and 
updated  quarterly.  Under  ONDCP  sponsorship,  intelligence  elements  from  Justice, 
Treasury,  Defense,  and  CIA  routinely  cooperated  to  produce  a  common  assessment 
cocaine  smuggling  patterns  and  trends.  The  Assessment  directly  supported  the 
quarterly  operations  planning  cycle  of  the  interdiction  and  detection  and  monitoring 
agencies. 

Through  improvements  in  coordination  and  training,  law  enforcement  agencies 
have  enhanced  their  capabilities  to  process  and  use  classified  information  in  support 
of  investigations  and  interdiction  operations. 

SUPPORT  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Several  initiatives  were  underway  that  would  have  increased  intelligence  sharing 
with  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

— ^The  High  Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  (HIDTA)  Program  emphasized  the  coordi- 
nation of  intelligence  among  the  four  HIDTA  cities  and  the  Southwest  Border 
HIDTA.  This  coordination  was  being  carefully  monitored  by  Treasury  and  DOJ 
coordinators  and  ONDCP. 

— EPIC  was  expanding  its  existing  ties  to  State  law  enforcement  organizations. 
These  enhancements  would  have  improved  State  access  to  EPIC  information 
and  capabilities  and  resulted  in  more  State  and  local  information  finding  its 
way  into  the  Federal  drug  intelligence  system. 

EL  PASO  INTELLIGENCE  CENTER 

In  response  to  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategies,  DEA  has  upgraded  EPIC's 
capabilities.  The  focus  has  been  on  improving  EPIC  s  automatic  data  processing  ca- 
pacity to  ensure  that  it  has  the  capability  to  process,  analyze,  and  retrieve  the  im- 
mense amounts  of  information  developed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  Defense  Information  Systems  Support  Agency  was  providing  di- 
rect support  to  this  effort  (Project  Mountain  Pass).  Other  upgrades  were  to  follow. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  conducted  an  overall  management  review  of  EPIC 
to  determine  if  EPIC's  management  and  operational  programs  might  be  improved 
or  enhanced.  The  EPIC  Advisory  Board  was  overseeing  the  implementation  of  most 
of  these  recommendations. 

HIDTA/ALLIANCE/EPIC  COORDINATION 

Carefiil  attention  was  paid  by  ONDCP  and  the  various  agencies  to  ensure  that 
intelligence  efforts  developed  to  support  Operation  Alliance  and  the  HIDTA  projects 
are  fully  coordinated  with  EPIC.  In  reviewing  proposed  HIDTA  funded  projects  and 
programs,  ONDCP  and  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Treasury  ensure  that  EPIC 
capabilities  are  built  upon  and  not  duplicated. 

The  Director  of  EPIC  participated  in  the  regular  planning  and  coordination  meet- 
ings of  the  Operation  Alliance  Joint  Command  Group.  This  sought  to  ensure  that 
there  is  full  coordination  of  intelligence  activities  as  well  as  necessary  support  by 
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EPIC  to  Operation  Alliance  components.  This  coordination  was  facilitated  by  the 
near-collocation  of  Operation  Alliance  and  EPIC  at  Fort  Bliss,  TX. 

DRUG  AVAILABILITY 

As  I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony,  aside  from  the  two  aspects  of  our 
supply  reduction  efforts  that  contribute  directly  to  reducing  demand,  the  remainder 
of  our  supply  reduction  activities  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  their  cost  effectiveness 
in  diminishing  the  availability  of  illegal  drugs.  So  what  do  we  know  about  trends 
in  the  availability  of  illegal  drugs? 

Availability  estimates  have  been  produced  every  year  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
two  formats: 

— ^The  International  Narcotics  Control  Strategy  Report  (INCSR),  required  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  has  been  produced  annually  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  consultation  with  U.S.  Embassies,  DEA,  DOD,  CIA,  ONDCP,  as  well  as  other 
offices  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  INCSR  addresses  the  major 
source  and  transit  country  situations  as  they  relate  to  cultivation,  production, 
and  transit  of  drugs. 

— The  National  Narcotics  Intelligence  Consimiers  Committee  (NNICC),  an  eleven- 
agency  group  chaired  by  DEA,  has  produced  an  annual  report  that  addresses 
the  availability  of  drugs  in  the  United  States. 

These  two  assessment  reports  have  been  fully  reviewed  by  the  primaiy  drug  law 
enforcement,  treatment,  and  interdiction  agencies  to  develop  a  unified  judgment 
within  the  U.S.  Government  community  using  the  best  information  and  analysis.  In 
addition,  for  cocaine,  a  private-sector  research  firm  has  produced  the  best  existing 
model  of  availability  and  use,  reljdng  on  all  current  use  data  and  the  cocaine  supply 
data  noted  above. 

A  primary  element  in  producing  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  drugs  entering  the 
United  States  is  the  assessment  of  the  quantities  of  drugs  produced  overseas  and 
available  for  export.  Both  the  coca  and  opium  production  estimates  have  reflected 
maximum  production  possible  with  limited  information  to  account  for  variations  in 
crop  yields  and  loss  factors  from  cultivation  through  final  processing.  Studies  are 
weU  under  way  to  define  more  precisely  coca  and  cocaine  processing  losses  caused 
by  factors  including:  weather,  disease,  insects,  leaf  harvesting  and  diying  inefficien- 
cies, waste,  spoilage,  eradication,  local  consumption,  conversion  losses,  local  con- 
sumption and  seizures.  As  these  factors  are  defined,  they  should  be  included  in  the 
production  estimate  methodology  to  provide  a  more  accurate  picture  of  available  co- 
caine. Studies  are  also  underway  to  size  opium  cultivation  in  new  areas  and  more 
accurately  estimate  opium  yields. 

Figures  on  drug  seizures  cannot  be  taken  as  direct  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
drugs  entering  the  United  States,  because  the  percentage  of  drugs  that  evades  sei- 
zure is  generally  not  known.  There  was  a  time  when  the  prevaiRng  view  was  that 
seizures  always  represented  10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  illegal  drugs  shipped 
and  the  more  that  was  seized  the  more  the  total  estimated  flow  was  said  to  in- 
crease. We  still  hear  such  baseless  pseudo-antilysis  from  time  to  time  by  would-be 
drug  experts.  In  fact,  higher  seizures  may  reflect  better  intelligence,  improved  inter- 
diction techniques,  increased  interdiction  resources,  and  luck.  They  do  not  nec- 
essarily imply  commensurately  increasing  amounts  of  drugs  actually  entering  the 
United  States. 

Illicit  drug  price  and  purity  are  some  of  the  best  current  indicators  of  drug  avail- 
ability in  the  United  States.  When  an  illegal  drugs  availability  decreases,  its  purity 
declines  and  its  price  rises.  However,  price  and  purity  reflect  the  interaction  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  As  demand  falls  (as  it  has  in  terms  of  the  number  of  users  of  most 
illegal  drugs  in  recent  years),  supply  reductions  have  to  exceed  demand  declines  to 
reduce  availability.  We  also  know  that  increased  prices  for  illegal  drugs  (as  with 
other  products)  tends  to  diminish  consumption  and  traffickers  may  try  to  reduce  pu- 
rity as  means  of  keeping  prices  low  when  supply  fails  to  keep  pace  with  demand. 

So  what  do  we  know  about  the  trends  in  avmlability  for  the  most  dangerous  drugs 
we  have  sought  to  control? 

HEROIN 

Worldwide  opium  production  remains  near  its  historic  high  over  the  past  decade 
or  more  (although  it  has  been  below  the  actual  1989  peak).  Heroin  in  the  U.S.  has 
steadily  increased  in  purity  and  decreased  in  price  in  recent  years.  The  volume 
consumed  in  this  country  remain  small — in  the  tens  of  metric  tons,  and  totalling  ap- 
proximately seven  percent  of  world  opium  production.  But  U.S.  heroin  consumption 
is  increasing.  We  do  not  have  indications  of  an  epidemic,  and  most  new  users  of  her- 
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oin  seem  to  be  coming  from  the  pool  of  older,  heavy  cocaine  users,  but  there  are 
clear  signs  of  increased  availability  and  increased  use. 

In  my  view  we  do  not  yet  have  an  effective  means  of  marshalling  intelligence  and 
attacking  the  domestic  heroin  trafficking  organizations  in  a  manner  broad  enough 
to  disrupt  supply  nationally.  Increased  heroin  seizures  have  not  kept  pace  with  esti- 
mated increases  in  supply.  International  cooperation  mav  offer  some  opportunities, 
but  given  the  scope  of  the  problem — internationally  and  the  political  situation  in  the 
m^or  producing  countries,  particularly  Burma,  I  believe  the  most  realistic  means 
of  attacking  supply  is  to  focus  on  domestic  heroin  trafficking  organizations.  In  that 
regard,  the  key  to  any  heroin  supply,  or  demand  reduction  effort,  is  the  New  York 
City  metropolitan  area  where  consumption  is  most  heavily  concentrated. 

MARIJUANA 

Marijuana  is  a  supply  reduction  success  story.  Through  aggressive  interdiction, 
greatly  expanded  Mexican  eradication  efforts,  and  our  own  extensive  domestic  eradi- 
cation program,  marijuana  prices  have  risen  sharply.  In  the  last  couple  of  years,  in 
many  places,  the  cost  of  marijuana  by  weight  has  exceeded  gold.  This  decline  in 
avaLlability  has  been  paralleled  by  a  decline  in  use. 

Indoor  cultivation  efforts  in  this  country  and  greater  smuggling  from  abroad  are 
a  growing  trafficker  response.  DEA  has  sought  to  target  "indoor  grows"  and  it  re- 
mains to  De  seen  if  this  and  other  aspects  of  this  domestic  and  foreign  success  story 
will  be  sustained.  The  price  remains  high,  but  has  dropped  a  bit  recently. 

COCAINE 

After  rising  rapidly  in  the  1980's  coca  cultivation  seems  to  have  peaked  in  1990 
and  declined  sligntly,  with  estimated  potential  cocaine  production  peaking  in  1991. 

Cocaine  seizures  worldwide  have  grown  steadily  from  219  metric  tons  in  1989  to 
a  preliminary  estimate  of  for  1992  of  349  metric  tons.  Seizures  at  or  near  the  U.S. 
border  were  roughly  100  metric  tons  for  1989,  1990,  and  1991.  They  will  probably 
increase  to  almost  150  metric  tons  in  1992. 

But  the  real  growth  in  seizures  has  been  the  restdt  of  our  partnership  with  source 
and  transit  countries  in  Latin  America.  In  particular,  we  and  our  allies  are  exploit- 
ing the  air  interdiction  vulnerabilities  of  traffickers  throughout  the  hemisphere.  Sei- 
zures of  cocaine  in  Latin  America  have  grown  from  57  metric  tons  in  1988  to  over 
200  metric  tons  in  1991  and  will  probably  be  just  slightly  below  that  in  1992.  This 
means  that,  depending  upon  the  analytic  model  used,  between  30  and  50  percent 
of  estimated  potential  cocaine  production  is  now  stopped  between  source  countries 
and  the  U.S.  Or  put  another  way,  when  analysts  add  estimates  for  all  relevant  fac- 
tors, it  is  possible  that  less  than  half  the  potential  cocaine  production,  now  reaches 
the  U.S.  Let  me  quickly  add  three  points: 

— the  estimates  are  imprecise  and  no  law  enforcement  or  national  security  official 
I  have  ever  served  with  would  claim  otherwise; 

— even  with  a  substantial  decline  in  the  supply  of  cocaine  reaching  the  U.S.,  there 
is  still  enough  reaching  our  shores  to  pose  a  serious  problem;  and 

— the  most  sobering  lesson  this  data  offers,  may  be  how  much  more  cocaine — 
cheaper  and  purer — could  be  on  our  streets. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  current  cocaine  use  has  dropped  by  two-thirds  since  its  peak 
in  1985.  Prices  generally  fell  and  purity  increased  through  1988.  In  1989  and  1990 
purity  dropped  and  prices  rose.  Cocaine  prices  remained  relatively  stable  at  the 
wholesale  and  retail  levels  during  1991.  Wholesale  and  retail  cocaine  purity  levels, 
however,  increased  significantly  in  1991. 

— Wholesale  (KG)  cocaine  prices  nationwide  increased  13  percent  since  1988;  re- 
tail prices  have  increased  23.5  percent  over  the  same  period.  (Table  1) 

— Average  wholesale  purity  has  remained  relatively  constant — from  90  percent  in 
1988  to  87  percent  in  1991.  At  the  retail  or  gram  level,  cocaine  purity  decreased 
from  70  percent  to  59  percent  in  1991.  (Table  2) 
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TABLE  1:  AVERAGE  COCAINE  PRICES 
(In  dollars) 


Ounce 


Gram 


Calendar  year  Kilogram 

1987  12,00(M0.000 

1988  11,000-34,000 

1989  11,000-35,000 

1990  11,000^0,000 

1991  11,000-40,000 

Source:  OEA  Illegal  Drug  Price/Purity  Report,  March  1991,  January  1992,  and  April  1992. 

TABLE  2:  COCAINE  PURITY 
(By  percent) 

Calendar  year  Kilogram  Ounce  Gram 

1987  87  78  55 

1988  90  80  70 

1989  87  75  66 

1990  80  58  54 

1991  86 72 59 

Source:  DEA  Illegal  Drug  Price/Purity  Report,  March  1991,  January  1992,  and  April  1992. 

DEA  data  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1992  show  roughly  stable  prices  from 
1991  at  the  kilogram,  ounce,  and  gram  quantities,  but  declining  purity: 

— at  the  kilogram  level  from  85  percent,  to  83  percent,  to  81  percent  for  the  three 
quarters,  respectively; 

— at  the  ounce  level  from  77  percent,  to  72  percent,  to  69  percent;  and 

— at  the  gram  level  fi*om  69  percent,  to  64  percent,  to  53  percent. 

You  will  note  that  the  third-quarter  1992  purity  is  lower  at  each  level  than  any 
previous  yearly  average  in  table  2. 

Taken  together,  the  best  available  data  suggests  that  cocaine  availability  in  the 
U.S.  has  declined  between  1989  and  1992,  with  a  slight  increase  between  1990  and 
1991,  before  declining  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  period  in  1992.  Most  importantly, 
these  declines  in  the  supply  of  cocaine  directly  parallel  the  pattern  of  cocaine  use. 
The  same  relationship  seems  to  exist  in  regard  to  marijuana  and  the  inverse  (i.e., 
increased  availability  and  increased  use)  witn  heroin. 

Certainly  these  data  do  not  allow  us  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  supply  reduc- 
tions caused  demand  reductions.  The  data  are  frustratingly  limited  and  must  in- 
clude significant  areas  of  approximation  where  we  all  would  like  precision.  Some  of 
this  data  is  subject  to  revision  and  some  of  your  other  witnesses  may  have  such  re- 
visions, based  upon  further  analysis.  But  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  and  prudent  to 
note  that — as  limited  and  as  imperfect  as  the  data  are — the  successes  of  our  supply 
reduction  efforts  not  only  have  been  real,  they  seem  to  be  associated  with  reductions 
in  current  drug  use. 

Today  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  need  for  change;  including  change 
in  the  way  we  have  addressed  the  drug  problem.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  before 
the  Federal  government  radically  changes  current  policies,  you  satisfy  yourself  that 
you  are  not  making  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Thank  you  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  C.  BONNER 

Senator  DeConcini.  Judge  Bonner,  please  proceed. 

Judge  Bonner.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  vou  in  my  capac- 
ity as  the  Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement  ana  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  comment,  among  other  things,  on  the  effectiveness  of 
our  border  interdiction  efforts. 

I  would  trust  that  my  written  statement  can  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  appear  in  the  record. 

COCAINE  SMUGGLING 

Judge  Bonner.  Let  me  try  to  just  summarize  a  few  points. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  take  just  a  few  mo- 
ments and  briefly  review  trends  with  respect  to  cocaine  smuggling 
routes  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States  over  the  last  15  years 
or  so,  because  we've  seen  several  major  shifts  in  trafficker  routes 
which  are  in  direct  response  to  increased  law  enforcement  and 
interdiction  efforts  both  on  our  southern  borders  as  well  as  in 
neighboring  countries,  the  so-called  cocaine  transit  nations. 

/ybout  15  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  experi- 
enced, as  you  know,  a  quantum  leap  in  the  amount  of  cocaine  being 
smuggled  into  the  United  States,  and  for  the  first  time, 
multihundred-kilogram  shipments  of  cocaine  were  being  seized  in 
the  United  States  on  a  regular  basis.  Nearly  all  of  these  bulk  quan- 
tities of  cocaine  were  being  shipped  from  Colombia  into  south  Flor- 
ida either  directly  or  via  the  Bahamas. 

By  the  late  1970's,  the  Colombian  trafficking  organizations,  using 
general  aviation  aircraft,  were  directly  penetrating  U.S.  airspace 
and  offloading  large  quantities  of  cocaine.  This  goes  back  to  the 
late  1970's  and  early  1980's.  This  activity  was  virtually  eliminated 
following  the  infusion  of  Federal  law  enforcement  resources  in  the 
early  1980's  into  the  south  Florida  region. 

By  the  early  1980's,  the  Bahamas  emerged  as  the  principal  drug 
transit  route  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States  for  the  movement 
of  multihundred-kilogram  quantities  of  cocaine.  This  is  due  to  the 
proximity  of  the  Bahamas  to  south  Florida,  the  numerous 
uninhabited  keys  in  the  Bahamas,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  were 
exploited  unmercifully  by  Medellin  Cartel  kingpin  Carlos  Lehder 
and  other  Colombian  traffickers. 

In  1982  DEA,  working  with  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, formed  a  joint  law  enforcement  effort  in  the  Bahamas  called 
OPBAT,  and  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  you're  familiar  with  that.  Its 
goal  was  and  is  to  substantially  deny  cocaine  traffickers,  the  Co- 
lombian traffickers,  the  use  of  the  islands  as  a  major  trans- 
shipment area,  and  through  a  rapid-response  capability  and  var- 
ious detection  and  monitoring  efforts  in  the  Bahamas,  it  has  been 
largely  successful.  Since  1982  OPBAT  has  been  responsible  for  the 
seizure  of  something  in  the  order  of  36  metric  tons  of  cocaine,  31 
vessels,  39  aircraft,  811  arrests,  and  several  million  dollars  in  cur- 
rency. 

MEXICAN  CONNECTION 

The  point  is  that  it  is  a  direct  result  of  closing  off  south  Florida, 
and  as  OPBAT  became  increasingly  effective  by  the  mid- 1980's,  the 
Colombian  cartels  had  established  the  Mexican  connection.  The  Co- 
lombian cartels  essentially  secured  the  services  of  the  existing 
Mexican  trafficking  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  having  those 
organizations  transport  large  loads  of  Colombian  cartel  cocaine 
from  Mexico  into  the  United  States.  The  transport  service  consisted 
of  offloading  cocaine  that  was  flown  directly  from  Colombia  into 
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Mexico,  offloading  that,  storing  it,  and  then  taking  it  across  the 
United  States  border.  That's  the  service  that  the  Mexican  transport 
organizations  perform. 

Typically,  the  Colombian  traffickers  were  using  King  Airs  and 
Areo  Commander  aircraft  carrying  about  1,500  pounds  of  cocaine 
per  aircraft  to  flv  loads  from  Colombia  into  Mexico.  The  deal  be- 
tween the  Colombian  cartels  and  the  Mexican  trafficking  organiza- 
tions, by  the  way,  was  struck  about  1984  between  Call  Cartel  king- 
pin Juan  Ramon  Matta-Ballesteros  and  Mexican  traffickers  Miguel 
Felix-Gallardo  and  Rafael  Caro-Quinstero. 

By  the  latter  half  of  the  1980's,  70  percent  of  the  cocaine  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  was  coming  across  the  Mexican  border 
through  or  by  virtue  of  this  Mexican  connection.  The  Colombian 
cartels  were  flying  most  of  this  cocaine,  all  of  which  was  destined 
for  the  United  States,  into  northern  Mexico.  From  there  Mexican 
trafficking  organizations  transported  virtually  all  of  this  enormous 
amount  across  our  border,  usually  by  vehicle  through  the  United 
States  ports  of  entry  with  Mexico. 

Now,  let  me  say,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  several  reasons  why 
the  Colombian  cartels  chose  not  to  fly  loads  of  cocaine  directly  into 
the  United  States  and  chose  instead  to  fly  no  further  than  northern 
Mexico.  First,  in  my  judgment,  they  had  been  deterred  by  the 
threat  of  loss  of  sizable  loads  of  cocaine  if  they  attempted  to  fly  di- 
rectly into  the  United  States,  the  loss  of  expensive  aircraft  like 
King  Airs  and  Areo  Commanders,  which  cost  the  Colombian  traf- 
fickers about  $1  million  per  issue,  and  also  severe  and  certain  pun- 
ishment was  faced  by  Colombian  pilots  apprehended  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  border. 

This  deterrence  is  the  result,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  development 
of  the  network  of  radar  installations,  including  the  aerostats  across 
the  Southwest  border,  coupled  with,  I  might  add,  a  rapid-response 
apprehension  capability  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  on  this  side 
of  the  border.  It  s  also  the  result,  I  think,  of  effective  seizure  and 
asset  forfeiture  laws  that  guarantee  the  loss  of  Colombian  traf- 
ficker aircraft  if  they  land  and  they're  apprehended  on  our  side  of 
the  border,  and  it's  also  the  result  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986,  which  I  know  you.  Senator  DeConcini,  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
getting  enacted,  that  provides  that  any  Colombian  pilot  that  lands 
in  the  United  States  with  a  load  of  cocaine  is  going  to  face  a  man- 
datory 10-years  imprisonment  and  up  to  life  imprisonment. 

So  all  of  these  factors  have  forced  the  Colombian  cartels  to  do 
something  that  they'd  just  as  soon  not  do,  and  that  is  enter  into 
an  arrangement  with  Mexican  traffickers  rather  than  directly  fly 
these  loads  in  themselves.  Why  do  I  sav  that?  Because  the  Mexican 
transport  organizations  bring  the  loads  across  our  border  for  the 
Colombian  cartels,  then  redeliver  it  to  Colombian  distribution  orga- 
nizations that  are  operating  in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

NORTHERN  BORDER  RESPONSE  FORCE 

In  any  event,  to  counter  that  massive  movement  of  cocaine  into 
Mexico,  as  you  know,  in  1990  the  Mexican  Government  formed  the 
Northern  Border  Response  Force  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  with  the  encouragement  of  the  United 
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States  Government,  as  a  bilateral  cooperative  effort.  On  the  U.S. 
side,  both  DEA  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  make  contributions  to  the  success  of  the 
Northern  Border  Response  Force. 

Let  me  just  say  that  since  its  inception  in  1990,  over  77  metric 
tons  of  cocaine  have  been  seized  by  the  Northern  Border  Response 
Force,  54  aircraft,  and  117  vehicles,  and  hundreds  of  arrests.  I 
think  that  as  the  Northern  Border  Response  Force  became  more  ef- 
fective, which  it  did  after  it  started  out  in  1990,  the  Colombian 
traffickers,  working  with  the  Mexican  organizations,  attempted  to 
develop  tactics  in  order  to  respond  to  the  pressure  of  the  Northern 
Border  Response  Force.  Some  of  those  tactics  include  avoiding  fly- 
ing into  northern  Mexico  entirely,  discontinuing  their  practice  of 
flying  convoys  into  Mexico  of  multiple  aircraft,  and  increasingly 
using  landing  sites  in  central  and  southern  Mexico  and  in  Guate- 
mala. 

As  the  NBRF  kicked  in,  smuggling  operations  in  Guatemala  have 
increased  fairly  dramatically  over  the  last  2  years,  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  Colombian  trafficker  aircraft  flying  directly  into 
Guatemala,  and  this  corresponds  also  within  the  last  2-year  period 
of  the  Colombian  trafficking  organizations  developing  an  infra- 
structure in  Guatemala  itself  In  response  to  that,  the  use  of  Gua- 
temala as  a  transit  zone,  DEA,  along  with  the  Department  of  State, 
has  instituted  Operation  CADENCE,  started  in  June  1991,  which 
is  a  program  designed  to  interrupt  cocaine  transshipment  through 
Guatemala  and  the  northern  tier  of  Central  America. 

BORDER  INTERDICTION 

Let  me  just  say  in  conclusion  that  the  effectiveness,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  border  interdiction  has  to  be  evaluated,  as  Mr.  Walters  sug- 
gested, as  part  of  our  Gk)vemment's  overall  comprehensive  efforts 
to  attack  the  vulnerabilities  of  major  trafficking  organizations  like 
the  organizations  that  make  up  the  Colombian  cartels.  One  of  the 
vulnerabilities  of  these  organizations  is  their  means  of  transpor- 
tation of  their  product.  Often  the  part  of  the  smuggling  route  most 
vulnerable  to  law  enforcement  and  interdiction  action,  however,  is 
not  necessarily  at  the  United  States  border,  but  it  is  at  the  point 
when  smuggling  aircraft  are  emerging  or  entering  the  airspace  of 
transit  nations  like  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  the  Bahamas. 

All  our  interdiction  successes,  while  they  have  surelv  temporarily 
disrupted  Colombian  cartel  operations,  have  not  haa  the  kind  of 
lasting  impact  that  I  know  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  would  like 
to  see.  We,  as  a  government,  can  anticipate  the  changes  in  shifts 
of  the  Colombian  cartels  and  these  trafficking  organizations.  We 
can  do  that,  but  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  as  a  government,  we 
have  been  incapable  of  responding  as  quickly  as  necessary  to 
counter  the  shifts  by  the  Colombian  traffickers. 

In  reality,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  there  are  a 
relatively  small  number  of  multinational  trafficking  organizations 
headquartered  in  Colombia  that  are  responsible  for  as  much  as  90 
percent  of  all  the  cocaine  that  is  produced  and  ultimately  delivered 
to  the  United  States  market.  These  multinational  organizations, 
the  cartels,  must  be  attacked  not  only  in  those  U.S.  cities  in  which 
they  are  active,  but  in  cooperation  with  our  foreign  counterparts  in 
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multiple  foreign  countries,  using  a  centrally  coordinated  law  en- 
forcement effort.  By  exploiting  the  vulnerabilities  of  these  organiza- 
tions, the  organizations  and  their  leadership  can  be  weakened  and, 
ultimately,  incapacitated  and,  with  that,  the  organization's  very  ca- 
pacities to  finance,  produce,  and  distribute  vast  amounts  of  cocaine 
into  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Judge  Bonner,  thank  you  very  much.  I  read 
your  testimony,  and  it's  quite  unfair  that  from  your  standpoint  of 
being  the  Administrator  of  DEA  that  we  can't  go  into  all  of  the 
things  or  even  some  of  the  other  areas  that  DEA  has  been  involved 
in  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  in  many  other  countries,  and  your  lead- 
ership in  developing  some  outstanding  cases  and  informant  proce- 
dures and  what  have  you.  But  this  was  an  interdiction  hearing, 
and  I  appreciate  you  focusing  on  that,  because  it's  got  to  be  a  big 
temptation  to  tell  us  the  other  things  that  DEA  is  doing,  which  I 
am  aware  of  some.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  complete  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Robert  C.  Bonner 

Chairman  DeConcini  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  General  Government,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  represent  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  here  today  as  you  examine  the  nation's  drug  interdiction  network 
and  the  effect  that  it  has  had  on  air  and  land  smuggling. 

AIR  AND  LAND  SMUGGLING 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  useful  in  this  inquiry  to  briefly  review  long-term  trends 
in  cocaine  smuggling  routes  from  Colombia  to  the  U.S.  The  last  15  years  have  been 
characterized  by  several  major  changes  in  trafficker  routes  in  response  to  enhanced 
interdiction  efforts  both  along  our  southern  borders  and  in  neighboring  countries, 
the  so-called  cocaine  transit  nations. 

In  the  late  1970's,  the  U.S.  experienced  a  quantum  leap  in  the  amount  of  cocaine 
being  smuggled  into  our  country.  For  the  first  time,  multi-hundred  pound  shipments 
were  being  seized  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to  this  large  influx,  cocaine  was  typi- 
cally smuggled  into  the  United  States  in  one  or  two  kUogram  quantities  by  pas- 
sengers flying  on  commercial  airlines  from  South  America  to  international  airports 
in  the  United  States. 

Nearly  all  of  these  bulk  quantities  of  cocaine  were  being  shipped  from  Colombia 
into  South  Florida  either  directly  or  via  the  Bahamas. 

By  the  late  1970's,  Colombian  trafficking  organizations,  using  general  aviation 
aircraft,  were  directly  penetrating  U.S.  air  space  with  impunity  and  off-loading  large 
quantities  of  cocaine.  This  activity  was  countered  and  virtually  eliminated  following 
an  infusion  of  federal  law  enforcement  resources  in  the  early  1980's  into  the  South 
Florida  region. 

By  the  early  1980's,  The  Bsiheunas  and  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  an  archipel- 
ago 500  miles  in  length,  emerged  as  the  principal  drug  transit  route  from  Colombia 
to  the  U.S.  for  the  movement  of  multi-hundred  pound  quantities  of  cocaine.  The 
proximity  of  the  Bahamas  to  Colombia  and  to  South  Florida,  the  numerous  bays  and 
uninhabited  cays,  and  the  remote  and  unmanned  airstrips  were  all  exploited  to 
their  fullest  by  Medellin  Cartel  kingpin  Carlos  Lehder  and  other  Colombian  traffick- 
ers. In  March  1982,  DEA  proposed  to  the  Bahamian  and  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Is- 
lands governments  a  joint  law  enforcement  response  to  the  traffickers:  Operation 
Bahamas  and  Turks  and  Caicos,  or  OPBAT. 
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opbat's  goal 

OPBATs  goal  was  then  and  is  today  to  deny  traffickers  the  use  of  the  islands  as 
refueling,  storage  and  staging  points.  Today  U.S.  Army  UH-60  Blackhawk  heli- 
copters and  U.S.  Coast  Guard  H-3  pelicans  are  used  to  transport  teams  of  Royal 
Bahamian  Strike  Force  and  DEA  agents  to  suspected  off-load  or  storage  sites  for 
enforcement  action.  Utilizing  all-source  intelligence,  these  airmobile  rapid  response 
units  have  ably  compensated  for  the  lack  of  permanent  host  nation  enforcement 
presence  in  remote  areas  of  this  archipelago.  The  U.S.  detection  and  monitoring  sys- 
tem has  contributed  to  approximately  ten  percent  of  OPBAT  seizures.  The  other  90 
percent  have  resulted  from  human  and  other  intelligence  sources,  although  some  of 
these  seizures  have  also  been  assisted  by  detection  and  monitoring  assets.  During 
fiscal  year  1992,  OPBAT  seized  over  5  metric  tons  of  cocaine  and  9  vessels,  and 
made  27  arrests.  Since  1982,  OPBAT  has  been  responsible  for  the  seizure  of  36  met- 
ric tons  of  cocaine,  31  vessels,  39  aircraft,  811  arrests  and  $3  million  in  currency. 

MEXICAN  CONNECTION 

After  the  direct  route  into  South  Florida  was  closed  and  as  OPBAT  became  in- 
creasingly effective,  by  the  mid-1980's,  the  Colombian  cocaine  cartels  established  the 
"Mexican  Connection. '  The  Colombian  cartels  essentially  secured  the  services  of  ex- 
isting Mexican  trafficking  organizations  for  the  purposes  of  transporting  large  loads 
of  Colombian  cartel  cocaine  from  Mexico  into  the  U.S.  The  transport  service  con- 
sisted of  off'-loading  cocaine  flown  into  Mexico  on  board  Colombian  trafficker  general 
aviation  aircraft. 

The  Mexican  transport  organizations  would  store  the  cocaine  in  Mexico,  smuggle 
it  across  the  U.S.  land  border  and  deliver  it  to  distribution  cells  of  the  Colombian 
cartels,  typically  in  Los  Angeles  and  Houston.  The  deal  between  the  Colombian  car- 
tels and  the  Mexican  trafficldng  organization  was  struck  around  1984. 

By  the  latter  half  of  the  1980's,  the  majority  of  cocaine  available  in  the  U.S.  was 
coming  across  the  Mexican  border  through  the  "Mexican  Connection."  By  the  late 
1980's,  this  trafficking  route  accounted  for  approximately  70  percent  of  the  cocaine 
entering  the  U.S.  The  Colombian  cartels  were  fls^ng  most  of  their  cocaine  destined 
for  the  U.S.  into  northern  Mexico  via  general  aviation  aircraft.  From  there,  Mexican 
trafficking  organizations  transported  virtually  all  of  these  enormous  amounts  of  co- 
caine by  land,  usually  by  vehicle  through  ports  of  entry  at  our  land  border  with 
Mexico. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  several  reasons  why  the  Colombian  cartels  choose  not 
to  bring  loads  of  cocaine  directly  into  the  United  States  by  air,  and  chose  instead 
to  fly  no  further  than  northern  Mexico.  First,  they  have  been  deterred  by  the  threat 
of  loss  of  sizable  loads  of  cocaine,  the  loss  of  expensive  aircraft  needed  to  transport 
the  loads  and  severe  punishment  faced  by  Colombian  pilots  apprehended  on  the 
U.S.  side  of  the  border.  This  deterrence  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  net- 
work of  radar  installations  across  the  southwest  border,  and  U.S.  Customs'  rapid 
response  apprehension  capabilities. 

It  is  also  the  result  of  effective  asset  seizure  and  forfeiture  laws  that  guarantee 
the  loss  of  the  cartels'  aircraft.  And  it  is  also  the  result  of  the  tough  sentencing  pro- 
visions of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  that  require  that  pilots  caught  carrying 
cartel  cocaine  will  serve  a  mandatory  minimum  ten  (10)  years  in  federal  prison  and 
up  to  life  imprisonment.  For  similar  reasons,  the  Mexican  transport  organizations, 
already  expert  in  smuggling  large  loads  of  marijuana  across  the  U.S.  border  over- 
land with  relative  ease,  have  chosen  not  to  attempt  to  bring  loads  of  cocaine  into 
the  U.S.  via  private  aircraft. 

NORTHERN  BORDER  RESPONSE  FORCE/OPERATION  HALCON 

To  counter  the  massive  movement  of  cocaine  into  northern  Mexico,  in  1990,  the 
U.S.  and  Mexican  Gk)vemments  formed  the  Northern  Border  Response  Force 
(NBRF),  also  known  as  "Operation  Halcon."  The  NBRF  is  a  bilateral  operation  tar- 
geting the  Colombian  cartels'  general  aviation  aircraft  that  carry  loaas  of  cocaine 
and  land  in  Mexico  where  the  shipments  of  cocaine  are  off-loaded.  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  and  U.S.  Customs  detection  and  monitoring  assets  are  used  to  acquire 
and  track  suspect  aircraft  entering  Mexico  and  hand  them  over  to  Mexican  law  en- 
forcement for  law  enforcement  response,  including  seizures  and  arrests.  Specially 
trained  Mexican  police  investigators  and  DEA  agents  jointly  conduct  follow-up  in- 
vestigations of  every  NBRF  seizure.  During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  NBRF  seized  25 
metric  tons  of  cocaine,  48  vehicles  and  15  aircraft  and  made  58  arrests.  Since  its 
inception  in  1990,  the  NBRF  has  been  responsible  for  the  seizure  of  77  metric  tons 
of  cocaine,  54  aircraft  and  117  vehicles  and  made  140  arrests. 
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The  NBRF  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  October  14,  1990.  On  that  date, 
the  NBRF  tracked  and  responded  to  a  convoy  of  seven  Colombian  trafficker  aircraft 
to  a  dirt  road  landing  site  in  a  rural  area  in  Southern  Chichuahua.  Five  of  the  seven 
trafficker  aircraft  were  trapped  on  the  ground  and  were  seized.  Ten  (10)  tons  of  co- 
caine was  seized  as  a  result  of  this  one  intercept,  and  several  Colombian  pilots  and 
members  of  Mexican  trafficker  off-load  crews  were  arrested.  As  further  successes  fol- 
lowed, the  Colombian  cartels,  working  with  Mexican  transport  organizations,  have 
attempted  to  adapt  to  NBRF  pressure  to  evade  capture.  These  tactics  include  avoid- 
ing northern  Mexico  and  increasinglv  using  landing  sites  in  central  and  southern 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  By  1992,  Colombian  trafficker  flights  into  northern  Mexico 
fell  to  only  16  percent  of  total  flights  into  Mexico,  compared  to  66  percent  in  1989, 
before  the  NBIIF  was  initiated.  Flight  patterns  have  shifted  to  the  south,  with  traf- 
ficker flights  into  southern  Mexico  accounting  for  40  percent  of  detected  flights  into 
Mexico  in  1992,  a  significant  increase  over  the  two  percent  they  represented  in 
1989.  In  addition,  the  use  of  airdrops,  both  over  land  and  off  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
has  increased  in  the  past  year  in  order  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  aircraft  apprehen- 
sion on  the  ground. 

GUATEMALA  SMUGGLING 

At  the  same  time,  detected  smuggling  operations  into  Guatemala  have  increased 
dramatically  over  the  last  few  years.  In  1989,  only  four  Colombian  trafficker  flights 
were  detected  into  Guatemala;  in  1990  and  1991,  the  number  of  flights  jumped  to 
25  and  22,  respectively.  In  1992,  57  Colombian  trafficker  flights  were  detected  into 
Guatemala.  Once  off-loaded  in  Guatemala,  the  bulk  of  the  cocaine  is  trucked 
through  Mexico  into  the  U.S.  At  least  one  large,  seven  ton  load  of  cocaine  stashed 
in  Guatemala  was  moved  to  the  U.S.  via  maritime  container  cargo  from  Guatemala 
to  Miami.  The  increased  use  of  Guatemala  as  a  transit  area  for  cocaine  closely  cor- 
responds to  the  development  by  the  Colombian  cartels  of  an  infrastructure  in  that 
country. 

To  respond  to  the  use  of  Guatemala  as  a  significant  transit  zone,  DBA  and  the 
Department  of  State  jointly  instituted  Central  American  Drug  Enforcement  Center 
(CADENCE)  in  June  1991.  Operation  CADENCE  was  designed  to  disrupt  cocaine 
transshipment  through  the  northern  tier  of  Central  America.  Based  in  Gaiatemala, 
CADENCE  has  relied  principally  on  investigative  information  for  conducting  oper- 
ations. U.S.  detection  and  monitoring  assets  have  contributed  a  small  niunber  of 
targets  for  daylight  interdiction.  Once  again,  the  Colombian  traffickers  have  ad- 
justed by  landing  at  night  when  the  Guatemalan  police  have  little  capability  to 
react.  During  fiscal  year  1992,  CADENCE  seized  17  metric  tons  of  cocaine  and  20 
aircraft  and  made  58  arrests. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  BORDER  INTERDICTION 

The  effectiveness  of  border  interdiction  should  be  evaluated  as  part  of  our  govern- 
ment's overall  effort  to  attack  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  major  trafficking  organiza- 
tions, such  as  organizations  that  make  up  the  Colombian  cartels  and  their  transport 
organizations.  One  of  these  organizations'  vulnerabilities  is  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation of  their  product.  Often  the  part  of  the  smuggling  route  most  vulnerable  to 
law  enforcement  action  is  not  at  the  U.S.  border,  but  is  at  that  point  when  smug- 
gling aircraft  are  leaving  Colombia  or  entering  the  airspace  of  transit  nations  like 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  or  the  Bahamas. 

All  our  interdiction  successes,  while  they  may  have  temporarily  disrupted  cartel 
operations,  have  not  diminished  the  cocaine  cartels'  abilities  to  adjust  and  resume 
business.  U.S.  law  enforcement  strategy  must  target  the  drug  operation  as  a 
whole — ^its  production,  distribution,  communication  and  financial  elements.  DEA's 
Kingpin  Strategy  is  desimed  to  do  exactly  that.  In  reality,  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  multinational  trafficking  organizations  headquartered  in  Colombia  are  re- 
sponsible for  as  much  as  90  percent  of  all  cocaine  produced  and  ultimately  delivered 
to  the  U.S.  market.  Multinational  trafficking  organizations  must  be  attacked  in 
those  U.S.  cities  in  which  they  are  active  and,  in  cooperation  with  our  foreign  coun- 
terparts, in  multiple  foreign  countries  using  a  centrally  coordinated  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement effort.  By  identifying  the  vulnerabilities  of  an  entire  organization,  exploit- 
ing them,  and  thereby  disrupting  multiple  component  parts  of  the  organization,  the 
organization  and  its  leadership  can  be  weakened  and  ultimately  incapacitated,  and 
with  it,  the  organization's  very  capacity  to  finance,  produce  and  distribute  vast 
amounts  of  cocaine  to  the  U.S. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  over  the  past  few  years,  it  is  that  the  U.S.  cannot 
achieve  its  objective  of  dramatically  reducing  the  availability  of  cocaine  in  the  U.S. 
through  enhanced  border  interdiction  efforts  alone.  The  reason  is  the  Colombian  co- 
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caine  organizations  are  capable  of  increasing  their  production  to  make  up  for  in- 
creased losses  from  seizures.  Nor  can  eradication  programs,  that  do  nothing  to  break 
the  market  for  illicit  coca  products,  stand  a  chance.  Rather,  we  must  adopt  as  the 
centerpiece  of  a  supply-side  strategy  an  approach  which  targets  and  attacks  the 
major  multinational  trafficking  organizations  and  their  key  members,  including 
their  operations  both  within  and  outside  the  U.S.,  through  vicorous  law  enforcement 
action  against  them  that  impacts  their  capacity  to  maintain  their  operations. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  S.  WILLIAMS 

Senator  DeConcini.  Chief  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Bor- 
der Patrol's  drug  interdiction  efforts  along  the  Southwest  border. 

BORDER  PATROL 

The  Border  Patrol,  established  on  May  28,  1924,  is  the  uniformed 
law  enforcement  arm  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Our  present  force  of  4,100  agents  is  responsible  for  protecting 
more  than  8,000  miles  of  international  land  and  water  boundaries. 
Approximately  2,000  miles  of  international  border  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  Border  Patrol's  original  mission  was  confined  to  patrolling 
the  border  to  detect  and  prevent  the  smuggling  and  illegal  entry 
of  aliens  into  the  United  States  and  to  apprehend  those  persons 
found  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  immigration  laws.  The 
mission  has  evolved,  however,  into  an  all-encompassing  border  law 
enforcement  effort  wherein  illicit  narcotics  and  other  contraband 
are  interdicted  by  Border  Patrol  agents.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  the 
Border  Patrol  intercepted  459,000  pounds  of  marijuana  and  35,000 
pounds  of  cocaine,  with  a  total  estimated  value  in  excess  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

The  Border  Patrol  directly  bolsters  national  drug  control  through 
detection  and  prevention  of  the  illegal  entry  of  persons  and  contra- 
band between  the  ports  of  entry.  The  Border  Patrol  accomplishes 
this  mission  through  a  variety  of  operational  activities  and  utiliza- 
tion of  many  force-multiplying  technologies. 

We  utilize  sophisticated  light  intensifying  night  vision  devices  to 
detect  and  surveil  the  movement  of  individuals  and  vehicles  during 
hours  of  darkness.  Deployment  of  electronic  sensors,  establishment 
of  low-level  light  television  systems,  and  use  of  infrared  equipment 
also  assist  agents  to  safely  apprehend  violators  of  Federal  laws. 

Our  traffic  checkpoints  serve  a  vital  function  in  the  overall  immi- 
gration law  enforcement  strategy.  We  maintain  mobile  checkpoints 
and  open  and  close  permanent  checkpoints  at  irregular  intervals  in 
order  to  counter  the  activities  of  the  smugglers.  Further,  in  1987 
the  Border  Patrol  began  using  dogs  trained  to  detect  the  odor  of 
marijuana,  cocaine,  and  heroin.  The  success  of  these  canine  units, 
especially  at  the  checkpoints,  has  resulted  in  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram to  its  current  level  of  approximately  150  dogs. 

The  Border  Patrol  air  operations  enforcement  role  directly  con- 
tributes to  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  illegal  aliens  and  en- 
hances interdiction  of  narcotic  traffic  between  the  ports  of  entry  by 
serving  as  observation  platforms.  Statistics  since  1982  demonstrate 
a  steady  increase  in  narcotics  interdiction  and  narcotic  smuggler 
arrests  effected  by  the  Border  Patrol.  In  the  past  10  years,  this 
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agency  has  seen  the  value  of  drugs  interdicted  grow  from  $5  mil- 
lion in  1982  to  over  $1.2  billion  in  1992.  I  must  also  state  that  our 
first  quarter  statistics  for  fiscal  year  1993  indicate  a  24-percent  in- 
crease in  1993  over  the  same  period  in  1992. 

Increased  narcotics  interdiction  by  the  Border  Patrol  is  also 
closely  associated  with  the  increasing  volume  of  illegal  aliens  cross- 
ing into  the  United  States.  Around  1985,  the  Border  Patrol  began 
to  notice  an  increase  in  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  acting  as  nar- 
cotic couriers,  or  mules,  in  order  to  pay  smugglers  to  guide  them 
across  the  border  and  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States.  This 
trend  continues.  There  is  a  direct  nexus  between  illegal  alien  ap- 
prehensions and  narcotic  interdictions.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fiscal 
year  1992  the  Border  Patrol  arrested  in  excess  of  1.2  million  aliens, 
of  whom  a  small  percentage  were  drug  couriers. 

The  Border  Patrol  works  closely  with  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  As  you  are  aware,  we  participate 
in  Operation  Alliance  and  the  multiagency  efforts  to  disrupt  the 
flow  of  narcotics  and  other  contraband  across  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border. 

Since  early  1990,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  assigned  mili- 
tary personnel  to  support  INS  drug  enforcement  efforts.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  support  has  been  the  military  staffing  and  operation  of 
a  drug  detection  and  monitoring  network  along  the  Southwest  bor- 
der. In  addition,  the  military  has  provided  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  construct  border  access  roads,  clear  terrain  of  brush,  repair 
existing  border  fences  at  various  locations,  and  man  listening/ob- 
servation posts.  This  military  support  has  greatly  increased  the 
force-multiplying  technology  available  to  the  Border  Patrol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  the  significant  contribution  that 
each  Federal  law  enforcement  agency  makes  to  the  universal  objec- 
tive of  safeguarding  the  sovereign  rights  of  our  Nation  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  populous.  We  will  continue  to  promote  a  coordinated 
enforcement  effort  among  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  having 
jurisdictional  responsibilities  along  the  international  borders  of  the 
United  States. 

This  concludes  my  statement  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol, 
and  I  would  also  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  thanking  you  for  your 
support  of  not  only  the  Border  Patrol,  but  all  law  enforcement 
along  that  border. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Chief  Williams,  thank  you  very  much,  and 
your  full  statement  will  appear  in  the  record.  I  appreciate  that 
background,  and  I'm  personally  aware  of  the  involvement  of  your 
agency  along  the  Arizona  border. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Michael  S.  Williams 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Border  Patrol's  drug  interdiction 
efforts  along  the  southwest  border.  The  Border  Patrol,  established  on  May  28,  1924, 
is  the  uniformed  law  enforcement  arm  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS)  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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Our  present  force  of  4,130  agents  is  responsible  for  protecting  more  than  8,000 
miles  of  international  land  and  water  boundaries.  Approximately  2,500  miles  of 
international  border  exists  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 

The  Border  Patrol's  original  mission  was  confined  to  patrolling  the  border  to  de- 
tect and  prevent  the  smuggling  and  illegal  entry  of  aliens  into  the  United  States 
and  to  apprehend  those  persons  found  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  immi- 
gration laws.  The  mission  has  evolved  into  an  all-encompassing  border  law  enforce- 
ment mission  wherein  illicit  narcotics  and  other  contraband  are  interdicted  by  Bor- 
der Patrol  Agents.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Border  Patrol  intercepted  459,736  pounds 
of  marijuana  and  35,197  pounds  of  cocaine  with  a  total  estimated  value  in  excess 
of  $1.2  billion. 

The  1992  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  designated  the  Border  Patrol  as  the  pri- 
mary law  enforcement  agency  tasked  witn  drug  interdiction  between  the  ports  of 
entry  along  the  international  borders  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  as  enun- 
ciated in  1992,  clearly  depicts  the  coordinated  linkage  of  the  Border  Patrol's  oper- 
ational activities  with  those  investigative  and  narcotics  interdiction  efforts  of  several 
other  agencies.  The  Border  Patrol  (firectly  bolsters  national  drug  control  through  de- 
tection and  prevention  of  the  illegal  entry  of  persons  and  contraband  between  ports 
of  entry. 

The  Border  Patrol  accomplishes  its  mission  through  a  variety  of  operational  ac- 
tivities and  utilization  of  many  force-multipl5dng  technologies. 

LINEWATCH 

Linewatch  constitutes  the  first  line  of  defense  against  aliens  attempting  to  enter 
the  United  States  illegally.  Linewatch  involves  surveillance  of  the  border  and  sign 
cutting.  Through  the  use  of  intelligence  gathering  and  analysis,  we  establish  the 
areas  having  the  greatest  potential  for  illegal  activity  and  deoicate  our  enforcement 
activities  accordingly.  We  utilize  sophisticated  light  intensifying  night  vision  devices 
to  detect  and  surveil  the  movement  of  individuals  and  vehicles  during  hours  of  dark- 
ness. Deployment  of  electronic  sensors,  establishment  of  low-light  level  television 
systems  and  use  of  infi*ared  equipment  also  assist  agents  to  safely  apprehend  viola- 
tors of  Federal  laws. 

TRAFFIC  CHECKPOINTS 

Traffic  checkpoints  serve  a  vital  function  in  the  overall  immigration  law  enforce- 
ment strategy.  Checkpoint  locations  are  established  on  a  fairly  permanent  basis 
based  on  many  factors  including  the  confluence  of  arteries  of  transportation  routes 
and  intelligence  information.  We  maintain  mobile  checkpoints,  and  open  and  close 
permanent  checkpoints,  at  irregular  intervals  in  order  to  counter  the  activities  of 
the  smugglers. 

Fiirther,  in  1987,  the  Border  Patrol  began  using  dogs  trained  to  detect  the  odor 
of  marijuana,  cocaine  and  heroin.  The  success  of  these  canine  units,  especially  at 
the  checkpoints,  has  resulted  in  expansion  of  the  program  to  its  current  level  of  150 
dogs. 

AIR  OPERATIONS 

Air  operations  provide  a  back-up  for  agents  working  the  "line"  and  at  checkpoints. 
The  air  operations  enforcement  role  directly  contributes  to  the  detection  and  appre- 
hension of  illegal  aliens  and  enhances  interdiction  of  narcotics  traffic  between  the 
f)orts  of  entry  oy  serving  as  observation  platforms.  The  fixed-wing  aircrafl;  are  uti- 
ized  at  500  feet  above  ground  level  during  hours  of  daylight.  The  rotary-wing  air- 
craft are  equipped  with  high  intensity  lights  and  "forward  looking"  infrared  equip- 
ment for  use  above  and  below  500  feet  and  during  hours  of  darkness. 

STATISTICS 

Statistics  since  1982  demonstrate  a  steady  increase  in  narcotics  interdiction  and 
narcotics  smuggler  arrests  effected  by  the  Border  Patrol.  During  fiscal  year  1986, 
we  seized  133,832  pounds  of  marijuana  and  2,496  pounds  of  cocaine  witii  a  com- 
bined estimated  value  of  $186  million.  After  the  introduction  of  our  first  canine 
units  in  1987,  we  seized  321,483  pounds  of  marijuana  and  13,006  pounds  of  cocaine 
with  an  estimated  value  in  excess  of  $700  million  in  fiscal  year  1988.  In  fiscal  year 
1992,  the  total  value  of  narcotics  seizures  by  the  Border  Patrol  surpassed  $1.2  bil- 
lion, with  seizures  of  458,736  pounds  of  meirijuana  and  35,197  pounds  of  cocaine. 
(See  Charts  I  and  II) 
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The  increase  in  narcotics  interdiction  by  the  Border  Patrol  is  closely  associated 
with  a  shift  during  the  mid-1980's  in  the  standard  movement  of  narcotics  from 
South  America  through  the  Caribbean  to  movement  through  Mexico:  Drug  corridors 
changed  location  due  to  cooperative  law  enforcement  pressures  from  south  Florida 
to  Arizona,  Texas  and  California.  Increased  narcotics  interdiction  by  the  Border  Pa- 
trol is  also  closely  associated  with  the  increasing  volume  of  illegal  aliens  crossing 
into  the  United  States.  Around  1985,  the  Border  Patrol  began  to  notice  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  acting  as  narcotics  couriers  or  "mules"  in  order  to 
pay  smugglers  to  guide  them  across  the  border  and  into  the  interior  of  the  United 
States.  This  trend  continues.  There  is  a  direct  nexus  between  illegal  alien  apprehen- 
sions and  narcotics  interdiction.  In  fiscal  yetu*  1992,  the  Border  Patrol  apprehended 
in  excess  of  1.2  million  aliens. 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES 

The  Border  Patrol  works  closely  with  other  Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  As  you  are  aware,  we  participate  in  Operation  Alliance  and  the 
multi-agency  efforts  to  disrupt  the  flow  of  narcotics  and  other  contraband  across  the 
U.S./Mexico  border. 

Since  early  1990,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  assigned  military  personnel  to 
support  INS  drug  enforcement  efforts.  An  example  of  this  support  has  been  the  mili- 
tary staffing  and  operation  of  a  drug  detection  and  monitoring  network  (DDAM) 
along  the  southwest  border.  The  DDAM  network  consists  of  three  or  four  military 
intelligence  personnel  at  Border  Patrol  Sectors.  The  purpose  of  this  network  is  to 
establish  an  effective  border-wide  system  for  intelligence  collection,  evaluation,  anal- 
ysis and  dissemination.  Border  Patrol  Intelligence  Agents  are  trained  to  apply  mili- 
tary intelligence  techniques  which  increase  the  production  and  use  of  intelligence 
in  strategic  and  tactical  planning  of  INS  drug  interdiction  and  border  control  oper- 
ations. In  addition,  the  military  has  provided  personnel  and  equipment  to  construct 
border  access  roads,  clear  terrain  of  brush,  repair  the  border  fence  at  various  loca- 
tions and  man  listening/observation  posts.  This  military  support  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  force  multiplying  technology  available  to  the  Border  Patrol. 

DELEGATED  AND  STATUTORY  AUTHORITY 

Through  delegated  and  statutory  authority.  Border  Patrol  Agents  perform  border 
control  operations  in  remote  areas  of  the  United  States  along  ^e  international  bor- 
ders. We  are  often  the  first,  if  not  the  only,  law  enforcement  entity  available  to 
intercept  violators  of  any  Federal  law  as  they  attempt  to  enter  the  United  States. 
Border  Patrol  Agents  have  statutory  authority  only  to  arrest  violators  of  immigra- 
tion laws.  To  execute  the  enforcement  of  various  Federal  laws,  cross-training  and 
memorandums  of  understanding  (MOUs)  have  been  entered  into  with  other  agen- 
cies whose  laws  are  enforced  by  Border  Patrol  Agents.  The  general  arrest  authority 
provisions  of  Section  503  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990  (IMMACT)  will  allow  Bor- 
der Patrol  Agents  to  arrest  violators  of  other  Federal  crimes  and  will  preclude  the 
necessity  for  MOUs  with  other  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  1986,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  entered  into  an  MOU  with 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Since  1987,  Border  Patrol  Agents  stationed  along  the 
southwest  border  have  been  trained  to  conduct  border  searches,  arrest  smugglers 
and  make  seizures  pursuant  to  Customs  laws  (Title  19,  U.S.  Code). 

In  1986,  Border  Patrol  Agents  stationed  along  the  southwest  border  received  au- 
thority from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  to  make  warrantless  arrests, 
searches,  and  seizures  under  the  Controlled  Substance  Act  and  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stance Import  and  Export  Act  (Title  21,  U.S.  Code). 

CONCLUSION 

We  recognize  the  significant  contribution  that  each  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy makes  to  the  universal  objective  of  safeguarding  the  sovereign  rights  of  our  na- 
tion and  the  protection  of  its  populace.  We  will  continue  to  promote  a  coordinated 
enforcement  effort  among  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  having  jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibilities along  the  international  borders  of  the  United  States. 

This  concludes  my  statement  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol.  I  will  be  happy 
to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have  at  this  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DONNA  HRINAK 

Senator  DeConcini.  Ms.  Hrinak,  thank  you  for  being  with  us, 
and  your  full  statement  will  appear  in  the  record,  if  you'd  summa- 
rize it  for  us. 

Ms.  Hrinak.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  high- 
light some  aspects  of  overall  United  States-Mexican  counter- 
narcotics  activities. 

As  you  know,  the  drug  threat  is  immense  and  very  complicated, 
and,  as  has  been  noted,  an  effective  border  interdiction  program  re- 
quires that  our  efforts  begin  far  below  the  border  to  attack  the 
drugs  as  they  transit  Mexico  en  route  to  the  United  States. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  United  States  and  Mexican  gov- 
ernments have  been  working  closely  to  ensure  that  our  antidrug 
strategies  and  programs  work  in  concert  to  attack  this  Hydra  head 
that  is  the  drug  menace. 

Under  President  Salinas,  who  assumed  office  in  Mexico  in  1988, 
the  Mexican  Government  has  demonstrated  a  sincere  and  credible 
commitment  to  eliminating  drug  trafficking,  not  just  in  policy 
statements,  but  by  concrete  actions.  Those  of  us  who  have  followed 
Mexico  for  many  years  know  that  we  have  made  great  advances 
since  the  mid-1980's,  when  we  had  profound  differences  with  Mex- 
ico over  the  seriousness  and  the  causes  of  the  drug  problem.  Under 
Salinas,  Mexico  has  addressed  the  drug  problem  not  only  as  an  im- 
portant element  of  United  States-Mexican  bilateral  relations,  but 
also  as  a  threat  to  Mexico,  for  which  Mexico  must  assume  respon- 
sibility. 

You  have  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  the  narcotics  threat 
changed  in  Mexico  in  the  1980's — the  increased  use  of  Mexican 
routes  by  Colombian  traffickers,  their  development  of  alliances 
with  Mexican  marijuana  and  heroin  traffickers  to  use  their  already 
established  networks  to  move  narcotics  into  the  States.  At  the 
same  time,  Mexican  illicit  drug  production  was  also  increasing,  and 
Mexico  was  developing,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  serious 
domestic  drug  problem,  particularly  in  communities  along  the  bor- 
der. 

The  Mexican  Government  responded  to  this  threat  with  a  com- 
prehensive national  strategy  which  was,  as  you  said  it  must  be. 
Senator,  multipronged.  Mexico  intensified  its  interdiction  and 
eradication  efforts,  but  it  also  expanded  drug  prevention,  edu- 
cation, and  treatment.  It  established  community  awareness  and  al- 
ternative economic  development  programs.  And  it  has  implemented 
tough  measures  to  combat  corruption  and  other  abuses  of  author- 
ity. Tougher  drug  laws  have  been  balanced  by  increased  protection 
for  civil  rights. 

The  best  evidence  of  Mexico's  commitment  to  fighting  the  drug 
problem  is  that  it  has  put  its  money  where  its  mouth  is.  The  budg- 
et of  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  lead  agency  in  combat- 
ing narcotics  in  Mexico,  has  increased  from  $37  million  in  1989  to 
over  $100  million  in  1992,  and  this  year  Mexico  is  assuming  the 
full  cost  of  its  antidrug  program  under  Mexicanization.  Under  this 
program  our  support  will  be  limited  to  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance, and  the  Mexicans  are  taking  on  the  burden  of  the  fund- 
ing. 
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The  Mexican  response  has  paid  off  in  larger  seizures,  in  changes 
in  trafficking  routes,  and  in  eradication  statistics  which  show  that 
poppy  production  has  been  reduced  by  40  percent  and  marijuana 
production  by  74  percent  over  the  past  4  years,  and  we  hope  to 
work  closely  with  the  Mexicans  to  continue  to  increase  their  ability 
to  attack  not  just  air  transit,  but  also  maritime  and  land  transit 
of  all  forms  of  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that  Mexican  sensitivity  over  sov- 
ereignty has  at  times  complicated  our  bilateral  law  enforcement  ef- 
fort, but  I  think  both  sides  have  worked  particularly  hard  in  these 
last  4  years  to  build  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  and  this  trust 
and  confidence  has  allowed  us  to  weather  some  proJolems  that  have 
arisen,  such  as  the  Alvarez  Machain  case,  without  disrupting  prac- 
tical cooperation,  and  I  think  it's  worthwhile  noting  that  no  matter 
how  strong  Mexican  feelings  over  Alvarez  Machain  or  how  much 
the  United  States  is  criticized  in  Mexican  media  on  that  issue,  co- 
operation on  the  ground  continued  from  the  day  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  announced  until  the  charges  were  dropped  against  Al- 
varez Machain  in  December  and,  of  course,  is  ongoing. 

The  Department  of  State  and  United  States  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  DEA  and  Customs  in  particular  have  excellent  work- 
ing relations  with  the  PGR,  and  our  cooperation  with  other  Mexi- 
can agencies,  particularly  the  Mexican  military,  have  improved  in 
ways  I,  who  was  stationed  in  Mexico  originally  back  in  1974,  could 
never  have  imagined  possible.  We  now  have  daily  cooperation  in  in- 
vestigations, information  sharing,  crop  eradication  efforts,  and  sup- 
port for  interdiction  programs,  and  we  have  joint  programs  in  the 
demand  reduction  field  as  well. 

We  also  have  an  intense  process  of  consultation  with  Mexicans 
at  all  levels  based  on  some  formal  legal  agreements,  the  Chiles 
Amendment  Agreement  and  the  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty, 
and.  Senator,  you're  familiar  with  our  Binational  Commission  with 
Mexico  that  allows  us  to  review  through  its  Law  Enforcement  and 
Narcotics  Working  Group  at  the  Cabinet  level  all  aspects  of  our 
narcotics  cooperation. 

Senator,  I  couldn't  comment  on  the  Mexican  program  without 
raising  the  issue  of  corruption.  Corruption  has  been  a  persistent 
and  longstanding  problem  in  Mexico  not  just  in  the  counter- 
narcotics  field,  and  President  Salinas  realized  this  in  developing 
his  national  plan.  He  knew  that  he  had  to  create  a  legal  system 
that  was  not  only  tough,  but  was  free  of  the  corruption  that  had 
plagued  it  for  decades. 

His  national  plan  goes  beyond  supply  and  demand  reduction  to 
include  legal  reforms  that  are  aimed  at  strengthening  the  govern- 
ment's power  to  punish  trafficking  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  in- 
cludes chemical  diversion  and  money  laundering.  He  has  placed  the 
highest  priority  on  the  system's  integrity,  knowing  that  if  it  is  a 
system  that  is  not  credible  not  only  with  Mexico's  international 
partners,  but  before  its  own  people,  it  will  not  function. 

Newly  named  Attorney  General  Jorge  Carpizo  McGregor,  who  is 
a  highly  respected  jurist  and  a  human  rights  activist,  has  made  re- 
form of  the  police  and  a  strengthened  antidrug  program  the  two 
main  objectives  of  his  new  administration. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Mexico  has  also  taken  a  leadership  role  in  re- 
gional and  international  fora  on  narcotics  and  has  promoted  a 
tougher  approach  to  narcotics  in  its  dealings  with  other  countries 
in  Latin  America.  Most  recent  evidence  of  this  is  Mexico's  partici- 
pation last  week  in  the  Central  American  Countemarcotics  Sum- 
mit, where  the  regional  threat  was  identified  and  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  need  for  a  regional  approach. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  great,  but  we  have  seen 
great  progress  in  our  relations  with  Mexico,  and  I  believe  that  con- 
tinued cooperation  will  lead  to  even  greater  achievements. 

Thank  you. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Ms.  Hrinak,  thank  you  very  much.  We  have 
your  complete  statement  and  it  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Donna  Hrinak 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. My  name  is  Donna  Hrinak  and  I  am  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Interamerican  Affairs,  responsible  for  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  I  have  been 
asked  to  participate  in  this  panel  to  discuss  drug  interdiction  activities  in  Mexico. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  chosen  to  look  at  the  question  of  border  drug  interdiction 
from  both  sides;  it  will  give  you  a  broader  context  in  which  to  evaluate  the  rationale 
for,  and  the  effectiveness  of,  our  national  and  international  countemarcotics  policies 
and  efforts. 

The  drug  threat,  as  you  know,  is  immense  and  extremely  complicated.  The  U.S. 
and  Mexican  Governments  have  been  working  closely  to  ensure  that  our  anti-drug 
strategies  and  programs  work  in  concert.  For  purposes  of  today's  discussion,  I  will 
focus  on  how  the  U.S.  has  worked  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  illicit  narcotics  across  the  U.S.-Mexican  border.  The  full  range  of  anti-drug  co- 
operation with  Mexico  goes  far  beyond  that  objective. 

OVERVIEW 

The  trafBcking  situation  in  Mexico  has  changed  greatly  in  recent  years.  While  the 
threat  has  grown,  our  ability  to  have  an  impact  on  that  threat  has  improved  mark- 
edly. 

The  Salinas  Administration  has  demonstrated  a  sincere  and  credible  commitment 
to  eliminating  drug  trafficking,  not  just  in  policy  statements,  but  by  concrete  ac- 
tions: 
— The  GOM  intensified  its  eradication  effort.  In  the  past  four  years,  Mexico  has 
reduced  opium  poppy  production  by  40  percent  and  marijuana  by  60  percent. 
— The  GOM  s  air  interdiction  program  has  seized  65.5  metric  tons  of  cocaine  in 
Mexico  just  two  and  a  half  years,  and  contributed  to  maritime  seizures  totaling 
6  tons  and  seizures  in  other  countries  of  12  tons.  Mexico  has  seized  over  178 
metric  tons  altogether  since  1989,  all  of  it  bound  for  the  United  States. 

COOPERATION 

As  you  know,  Mexican  sensitivity  over  national  sovereignty  has  frequently  com- 
plicated bilateral  anti-drug  cooperation,  but  we  have  both  worked  hard  to  build  mu- 
tual trust  and  confidence.  This  has  allowed  us  to  weather  the  bilateral  political 
problems  that  have  arisen — such  as  the  Alvarez  Machain  case — without  disrupting 
practical  cooperation. 

The  Department  of  State  and  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies,  DEA  and  Customs 
in  particular,  have  developed  good  working  relations  with  the  Mexican  Attorney 
General's  Office  (PGR),  the  agency  responsible  for  coordinating  all  Mexican  anti- 
drug efforts.  Our  cooperation  with  other  Mexican  agencies  and  the  Mexican  military 
have  also  improved. 

U.S.  and  Mexican  personnel  now  work  together  daily  in  investigations,  informa- 
tion sharing,  crop  eradication  efforts  and  support  for  interdiction  programs.  We  also 
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have  a  number  of  joint  programs  in  the  demand  reduction  field,  with  special  atten- 
tion on  border  communities. 

The  Chiles  Amendment  Agreement  and  the  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty  (both 
now  in  force)  provide  the  foundation  for  an  expanded  partnership. 
— ^Under  the  Chiles  Amendment  Agreement,  we  established  a  Mixed  Permanent 
Commission  to  facilitate  consultations  about  countemarcotics  cooperation  and 
resolve  problems  that  arise. 
— The  MLAT  is  being  used  effectively  to  increase  sharing  of  law  enforcement  in- 
formation and  evidence  to  assist  the  GOM  in  its  efforts  to  dismantle  trafficking 
organizations. 

THE  NARCOTICS  THREAT 

In  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts,  we  must  first  understand  the  threat, 
and  how  it  has  changed. 

— The  cocaine  trafficking  situation  in  Mexico  worsened  in  the  mid-  to  late-1980's 
as  Colombian  cocaine  traffickers  shifted  away  from  the  preferred  Caribbean 
routes  to  Mexico  to  avoid  intensified  U.S.  and  Caribbean  nation  law  enforce- 
ment efforts. 

— Colombian  cartels  formed  alliances  with  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  to 
use  longstanding  heroin  and  marijuana  smuggling  routes  to  deliver  cocaine  to 
the  U.S. 

— In  1990,  our  Enhanced  Detection  and  Monitoring  Effort  confirmed  a  significant 
and  disturbing  increase  in  clandestine  air  trafficker  activity  in  Mexico — some- 
times arriving  in  convoys  of  up  to  fourteen  aircraft — each  carrying  half  to  a  ton 
of  cocaine.  Law  enforcement  agencies  reported  that  each  load  delivered  to  north- 
em  Mexico  was  broken  up  into  thousands  of  smaller  units  and  smuggled  across 
the  U.S.  border  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 

— ^At  the  same  time,  Mexican  illicit  drug  production  was  also  increasing.  Mexican 
heroin,  which  had  been  reduced  to  negligible  levels  in  the  mid-1970's,  resurged 
to  nearly  a  third  of  the  illicit  U.S.  market — over  six  metric  tons  in  1990;  Mexi- 
can marijuana,  estimated  at  nearly  20,000  metric  tons  in  1990,  constituted  the 
lions  share  of  ^e  foreign  produced  supply. 

— Mexico,  which  had  enjoyed  an  enviably  low  level  of  domestic  drug  abuse,  began 
to  detect  increases— especially  in  communities  along  the  (US/Mex)  border. 

THE  RESPONSE 

The  GOM  responded  with  a  comprehensive  national  strategy  which  seeks  to  re- 
spond to  both  the  effects  of  the  drug  trade  and  its  causes.  Mexico  intensified  its 
interdiction  and  eradication  efforts,  but  also  expanded  drug  prevention  education 
and  treatment,  and  established  community  awareness  and  alternate  economic  devel- 
opment programs.  It  has  implemented  tough  measures  to  combat  corruption  and 
other  abuses  of  authority.  Tougher  drug  laws  have  been  balanced  by  increased  pro- 
tections for  civil  rights. 

GOM  spending  for  anti-drug  programs  increased  substantially.  The  USG  re- 
sponded with  increased  technical  and  material  assistance  to  support  the  GOM's 
comprehensive  national  drug  strategy. 
The  effort  and  increased  ftinding  have  paid  off. 

— Mexico's  air  interdiction  program  alone — known  in  the  U.S.  as  the  Northern 
Border  Response  Force,  has  been  responsible  for  seizing  over  80  metric  tons  of 
cocaine  since  April  1990.  In  1992,  NBRF  seized  28.7  metric  tons  of  cocaine  and 
17  trafficker  aircraft.  Combined  with  land  and  maritime  cocaine  seizures,  the 
1992  total  is  nearly  39  metric  tons.  In  addition,  Mexican  authorities  seized  97 
kilograms  of  heroin,  167  kilograms  of  opium  gum,  405  metric  tons  of  marijuana, 
26  aircraft,  and  arrested  over  27,000  suspected  traffickers. 
— ^Traffickers  have  attempted  to  circumvent  the  Mexican  interdiction  efforts  by 
landing  further  south,  and  in  Central  America,  making  greater  use  of  land  and 
maritime  smuggling  methods,  and  by  shifting  back  to  air  routes  through  the 
Caribbean. 
— In  eradication,  the  GOM  has  sustained  a  four  year  campaign  which  has  effec- 
tively reduced  opium  poppy  production  by  40  percent — fi"om  over  60  metric  tons 
of  opium  gum  to  40  metric  tons  (6.7  MT  of  heroin  in  1989  to  4  MT  in  1992)— 
and  marijuana  by  74  percent  (from  30,000  MT  in  1989  to  7,800  MT  in  1992). 
Building  on  improved  cooperation,  we  hoped  to  strengthen  Mexico's  capabilities  to 
address  the  air  tnreat,  as  well  as  the  growing  land  and  maritime  threat.  The  U.S. 
and  Mexico  have  worked  together  to  assist  neighboring  Central  American  countries 
to  the  south  understand  and  respond  to  the  increased  tnreat  in  that  region. 
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LEGAL  REFORMS/CORRUPTION 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  care  and  thought  that  President  Salinas 
has  put  into  developing  his  national  drug  plan.  To  be  effective  in  combating 
narcotrafiicking,  the  legal  system  had  to  not  only  be  tough,  but  honest  and  free  of 
corruption  which  had  plagued  it  for  decades. 

The  national  drug  plan  goes  beyond  supply  and  demand  reduction  to  include  legal 
reforms  aimed  at  strengthening  the  governments  power  to  punish  trafficking  in  all 
its  forms  (including  related  activities  such  as  money  laundering  and  chemical  diver- 
sion) while  also  ensuring  greater  protection  of  civil  rights. 

President  Salinas  has  placed  the  highest  prioritv  on  the  legal  system's  integrity, 
without  which  it  can  be  neither  effective  nor  gain  the  support  of  the  Mexican  people. 

The  GOM  has  instituted  harsh  penalties  for  official  corruption  as  well  as  other 
abuses  of  authority.  Hundreds  of  officials  have  been  prosecuted  and  thousands 
transferred  or  dismissed.  Attorney  General  Jorge  Carpizo  McGregor,  a  highly-re- 
spected jurist  and  human  rights  activist,  has  made  reform  of  the  police  and  a 
strengthened  aiiti-drug  program  the  two  main  objectives  of  his  administration. 

The  GOM  has  promulgated  new  legislation  that  will  ensure  protection  of 
campesinos  and  indigenous  persons  accused  of  crimes;  the  GOM  has  established  an 
alternate  economic  development  and  training  progiam  to  help  farmers  coerced  into 
growing  drug  crops  or  those  who  saw  no  economic  alternative. 

REGIONAL  COOPERATION 

Narcotrafficking  is  a  truly  international  phenomenon  and  cannot  be  addressed 
through  unilateral  or  even  bilateral  cooperation;  it  requires  coordinated  action  by 
the  international  community  of  nations. 

Mexico  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  regional  and  international  fora  on  narcotics 
and  promoted  a  tougher  approach  to  narcotics  in  its  dealings  with  other  countries 
in  Latin  America. 

Mexico  can  be  instrumental  in  helping  to  forge  a  regional  response  to  a  threat 
that  reaches  beyond  national  boundaries. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Overall,  the  problem  is  great,  but  I  believe  that  Mexico's  efforts  against  illicit  nar- 
cotics have  contributed  significantly  toward  our  goal  of  stemming  the  flow  of  illicit 
narcotics  across  our  shared  border.  Through  continued — and  expanded — cooperation, 
we  will  see  increased  results.  Thank  you. 

INTERDICTION  PROGRAM 

Senator  DeConcini.  Ms.  Hrinak,  let  me  just  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion, and  I'll  just  start  down  the  line  here.  We're  running  out  of 
time,  and  I  want  ample  time  for  our  next  panel. 

You  heard  the  Customs  testimony  saying  that  the  drug  czar  in 
Mexico  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  interdiction  program  is  very 
important  to  the  Mexicans'  continued  success  of  their  war  on  drugs. 
Do  you  concur  with  that,  or  do  you  have  any  information  to  indi- 
cate that  that's  accurate  or  inaccurate? 

Ms.  Hrinak.  I  absolutely  do.  The  Mexican  officials,  not  only  Mr. 
Carpizo,  but  at  the  attorney  general  level  and  at  the  working  level 
on  a  daily  basis,  have  indicated  that. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  you  have  actually  heard  that  also? 

Ms.  Hrinak.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that  directly. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Chief  Williams,  your  sector  chiefs  in  Ari- 
zona, Tucson,  and  Yuma,  have  stated  repeatedly  that  one  of  the 
reasons  and  one  of  the  major  reasons  Border  Patrol  seizures  in 
their  sectors  are  up  is  because  of  the  deterrent  effects  of  the  aero- 
stat radar  system  in  Arizona.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  disagree 
with  these  statements  that  have  been  made  by  your  sector  chiefs? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  in  fact,  as  you  saw  from  the  Customs 
briefing  on  the  number  of  air  tracks  landing  in  Mexico,  as  well  as 
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some  of  the  briefings  that  I  have  received  from  the  miUtary  on 
their  detection  and  monitoring  efforts  that  clearly  reaffirm  that, 
the  aircraft  are  not  flying  over,  they're  landing  in  Mexico,  and 
we're  seeing  an  increase  of  drug  interdiction  along  the  border  be- 
tween the  ports  of  entry.  This  adds  up  to  some  deterrent  effect,  in 
my  mind. 

AIR  INTERDICTION 

Senator  DeConcini.  If  the  air  interdiction  program  was  dimin- 
ished or  if  the  aerostats  were  pulled  down  and  if  something  wasn't 
put  back  into  place,  what  would  happen  relating  to  your  agency? 
Would  you  speculate? 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  like  John  Hensley,  I've  done  this  all  my 
life,  over  25  years,  and  it's  a  coordinated  effort.  There's  not  going 
to  be  one  solution  to  it,  whether  it  be  drugs  or  illegal  aliens  or  any- 
thing else  down  there  on  that  border.  It's  very  porous.  We  need  to 
work  together,  and  I'm  sure  that  if  the  deterrent  effect  wasn't 
there,  the  smugglers  are  very  innovative,  and  they  have  unlimited 
sources  of  funding,  and  I'm  sure  that  they  would  immediately  de- 
tect that  and  come  in  via  air  in  large  numbers. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you. 

Judge  Bonner,  your  testimony  stated  that  drug  interdiction  and 
investigations,  seizures,  represent  between  30  and  50  percent  of 
the  supply.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  is  for  interdiction  alone? 

Judge  Bonner.  I  don't  know  exactly,  and  I  think  it  actually  was 
John  Walters  who  suggested  30  to  50  percent.  I  will  say  that  world- 
wide seizures  of  cocaine  were  incredibly  high  last  year.  They  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  300  metric  tons  that  was  seized,  both  in  Co- 
lombia and  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  it's  fair  to  say  that — I  think  that's  probably  a  fair  esti- 
mate that  a  minimum  of  30  percent  of  all  the  cocaine  produced  by 
the  Colombian  cartels  was  seized,  and  it  could  be  as  high  as  50  per- 
cent. I  will  also  say  that  somewhat  apropos  your  question  to  the 
Border  Patrol  that  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  would  happen  if  we 
had  no  aerostats  or  credible  air  smuggling  defense  in  the  United 
States  and  at  the  Southwest  border,  and  that  would  be  that  the  Co- 
lombian cartels  would  be  flying  directly  from  Colombia  large  loads 
of  cocaine  on  a  regular  basis  into  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
doing  that,  there  is  no  serious  penetration  of  United  States  air- 
space on  a  regular  basis  by  the  Colombian  cartel  or  anybody  else, 
and  I  think,  as  I've  stated,  in  part  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  radar  network  made  up  of  the  aerostats  and  a  credible  response 
capability,  should  the  Colombian  cartel  ever  be  disposed  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  United  States  airspace  directly. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Judge  Bonner. 

I  guess  it  was  you,  Mr.  Walters,  that  used  that  figure.  I  might 
just  ask  you  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Walters.  It  depends  on  the  estimates  of  total  production, 
and,  as  you  know,  they  vary,  but  the  general  rough  and  ready 
number  of  potential  cocaine  production  in  the  world  is  about  1,000 
metric  tons.  I  think  that  some  of  the  refinements  that  are  being 
done  to  these  estimates  with  closer  work  on  the  ground  and  with 
a  variety  of  agencies,  ours  and  foreign  agencies,  you'll  find  that  the 
total  will  drop  some.  But  the  seizures  last  year  were,  as  Judge 
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Bonner  said,  a  little  over  300  metric  tons.  Estimates  we  received 
from  law  enforcement  agencies  before  I  left  my  last  job  were  that 
seizures  of  cocaine  will  probably  be  close  to  350  metric  tons  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  and  there  will  be  some  small  but  significant  declines 
in  actual  production.  So  you've  got  to  ask  yourself  if  the  total  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States — which  we  can  estimate  using  de- 
mand data  for  various  categories  of  users  and  how  much  they  use — 
is  somewhere  between  250  and  400  metric  tons,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  having  twice  as  much  cocaine  in  the  United  States, 
cheaper  and  purer.  And  I  went  through  some  of  the  purity  indica- 
tors in  my  written  testimony. 

Again,  the  issue  here  is  not  whether  someone  can  fly  a  plane  into 
U.S.  airspace  smuggling  drugs.  They  can  probably  on  some  occa- 
sions, and  they  probably  do  at  times.  The  issue  is,  can  you  move 
large  quantities  of  cocaine  via  that  route?  Right  now  it  looks  like 
they're  landing  in  Mexico  and  further  south  where  we're  trying  to 
operate,  and  they're  running  it  across  the  border  on  the  ground. 
And  we  are  getting  better  through  intelligence  at  trying  to  pene- 
trate those  organizations  as  well  as  with  detection  technologies. 

reduction/termination  of  air  interdiction 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Walters,  thank  you.  Let  me  just  finish 
with  the  questions.  You  are  familiar,  having  served  where  you  did, 
and  I  want  to  say  I  appreciate  your  being  here.  I  realize  you're  here 
as  a  private  citizen,  and  I  thank  the  representatives  of  our  Ciovem- 
ment  for  sharing  the  podium  with  Mr.  Walters,  but  he  has  had  the 
distinguished  career  in  the  Government,  and  I  hope  you  remain  ac- 
tive in  your  civilian  capacity  or  wherever  it  may  go. 

Having  looked  at  the  GAO  study  that  was  critical  of  aerostats, 
the  apprehension  that  DOD  on  occasion  voiced — however,  briefings 
and  testimony  we'll  hear  tomorrow  indicating  at  least  in  the  past 
they  say  it's  cost-effective;  I'm  not  sure  what  will  come  up  in  the 
future— -do  you  believe  that  the  shortcomings  as  related  to  these 
studies  and  what  have  you  are  sufficient  to  justify  reduction  or  ter- 
mination of  any  of  these  particular  present  air  interdiction  assets? 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes;  I  cited  the  particular  study  I  requested  and 
that  was  done.  I  wouldn't  claim  that  that  study  and  the  conclusions 
I  cited  from  the  Joint  Electronic  Warfare  Center  study  means  that 
there  aren't  other,  earlier  statements  from  elements  of  the  Defense 
Department  that  may  be  critical  or  views  from  other  agencies  that 
may  be  critical,  or  that  there  aren't  some  people  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment now  or  in  other  agencies  that  might  not  be  critical. 

There  are  a  variety  of  technical  debates  that  you  are  aware  of. 
Senator,  on  these  systems  and  which  systems  are  better,  and  they 
get  mixed  up  with  various  interests  in  systems  and  attachments  to 
systems  from  individual's  experience,  and  so  forth.  But  in  general, 
the  issue  on  the  Southwest  border  in  air  is:  How  do  you  cover  a 
large  area  sufficiently  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  and  with  the  flexi- 
bility of  coverage  so  you  can  focus  it  when  you  know  there's  a  par- 
ticular threat?  When  the  balloon  is  down  in  one  area  because  of 
weather  or  maintenance,  and  we  believe  there's  going  to  be  traf- 
ficking activity,  we  can  put  up  airborne  assets  and  other  assets  to 
cover  the  particular  zone.  It's  a  mixed  system. 
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Now,  you  know,  there  are  other  systems,  now  being  looked  at — 
and  that  I  have  pushed  the  Defense  Department  in  my  prior  posi- 
tion to  look  at — that  may  offer  advantages.  One  of  them  is  the 
ROTHR  system  where  one  would  use  several  over-the-horizon 
radar  sites  to  get  wider  coverage.  Now,  that  system  is  still  being 
tested,  and  they  have  gone  back  and  forth  on  how  many  sites  and 
what  kind  of  coverage,  and  there's  a  mix  of  technical  issues  that 
have  to  be  worked  out  in  order  to  do  this.  But  ROTHR  could  offer 
better  wide  area  coverage  over  these  areas  and  may  be  more  cost- 
effective.  If  that  can  be  shown  to  be  the  case,  we  ought  to  deploy 
it,  and  we  ought  to  take  the  balloons  down  and  put  the  money  into 
some  other  mobile  assets  perhaps. 

But  an  advantage  that  some  of  the  aerostats  have — not  with- 
standing some  of  their  problems  with  weather  and  accidents — is 
that  they  can  be  moved.  They  can  be  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, and  we  certainly  need  radar  coverage  in  other  parts  of  the 
hemisphere.  And  one  of  several  things  I  regret  not  being  able  to 
complete  before  I  left,  was  creating  greater  flexibility  in  operational 
command  and  control  of  detection,  monitoring,  and  interdiction.  We 
have  gotten  a  lot  better,  but  we  can  do  an  even  better  job  if  we  can 
unify  management  and  put  a  few  more  resources  behind  our  efforts 
to  stop  the  flow. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you  very  much,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. I  appreciate  your  testimony.  It's  very,  very  helpful. 


PANEL  III 

NONDEPARTMENTAL  WITNESSES 

Senator  DeConcini.  Our  next  panel  of  witnesses  consists  of  two 
individuals  from  the  private  sector,  Mr.  Frank  Ault,  a  former  Cus- 
toms and  Greneral  Electric  consultant,  with  a  company  called  Inter- 
national Prowess,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Jack  Blum,  a  former  Senate  com- 
mittee investigator  and  now  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 

Grentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  and  thank  vou  for  waiting. 
Your  testimony  is  extremely  important.  You  are  both  well-known 
critics  of  the  drug  interdiction  program  and  the  role  being  carried 
out  by  Customs  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  wanted  you 
here  today  because  I  think  it's  very  important  that  the  record  re- 
flect your  critical  history  and  your  personal  knowledge  of  these  par- 
ticular problems. 

As  I  said  with  the  opening  statement — I  don't  believe  you  were 
here,  Mr.  Blum — I'm  open  minded.  I'm  not  married  to  any  system. 
I  am  married  to  and  committed  to  continuation  of  some  effort  in 
interdiction,  and  I'm  looking  for  honest  approaches  of  what  can  we 
do  to  make  it  better  or  substitute  something  else. 

So  we  will  start  with  your  testimony,  Mr.  Ault,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed, please. 

International  Prowess,  Inc. 

statement  of  frank  ault,  consultant 

Mr.  Ault.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  this  morning,  if  for 
no  otner  reason  than  to  set  the  record  straight.  You  and  I  have  got 
to  resume  our  friendship.  Senator. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Ault,  let  me  tell  you.  My  friendship  has 
not  been  diminished.  You  and  I  have  some  real  disagreements.  I've 
had  some  real  disagreements  with  people  in  Customs  here  and 
with  Mr.  Walters  at  times  where  you  might  think  it  had  damaged 
our  relationship,  but,  quite  frankly,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Ault.  Well,  as  you  know.  Senator,  I  submitted  a  statement 
Monday.  Tuesday  afternoon  I  learned  that  you  had,  on  February  3, 
inserted  in  the  public  record  a  personal  condemnation  of  my  char- 
acter, competence,  and  credibility.  I'm  not  going  to  sit  here  and 
argue  about  that.  My  professional  resume  is  available  for  the 
record,  if  you'd  like  to  have  me  submit  it. 

Senator  DeConcini.  It  will  appear  in  the  record,  Mr.  Ault,  if  you 
will  submit  it. 

Mr.  Ault.  I  do,  however,  want  to  make  a  couple  points  for  the 
record,  because  sometimes  I've  found  from  my  military  experience 
that  the  admiral  doesn't  always  know  what  the  staff  is  doing.  I  was 
not,  as  you  claim,  Mr.  Chairman,  fired  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs.  I  served  the  full  term  of  two  1-year  contracts  and  was 
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paid  in  full  for  my  services.  For  my  part,  2  years  wasn't  enough, 
but  by  that  time  it  was  my  opinion  that  what  I  had  come  to  call 
the  "suitcase  inspector  mentality,"  which  then  permeated  the  mid- 
dle and  top  management  levels  of  Customs,  placed  unsurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  developing  a  first-rate  tactical  interdiction 
force. 

For  its  part.  Customs  had  decided,  in  the  words  of  then-Commis- 
sioner Willie  Von  Robb,  that  "politics  not  performance  was  the 
name  of  the  game  in  drug  interdiction,"  and  that's  a  direct  quote. 
Well  before  my  contract  expired.  Von  Robb  had  decided  that  my  re- 
placement should  be  one  of  the  congressional  staffers  who  had  been 
micromanaging  the  drug  interdiction  program  from  Capitol  Hill. 
That  did  happen  in  September  1986.  The  staffer  was  hired  at  a  sal- 
ary roughly  twice  what  I  had  been  paid,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigation  which  followed  was  reported  in  full  by  a 
Scripps-Howard  news  release  of  October  10,  1986,  which  I  have 
with  me. 

Second,  the  consulting  contract  with  GE  to  which  you  referred  on 
February  3  was  canceled,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  for 
incompetence,  but  in  response  to  a  telephone  call  from  your  office 
to  top  GE  management  the  day  after  my  appearance  on  NBC 
Nightly  News  in  February  1988.  Now,  here's  what  you  didn't  know. 
Senator.  I  may  now  reveal  that  I  continued  to  provide  consulting 
services  to  GE  for  over  2  years  thereafter  through  a  third-party 
contract,  because  the  people  at  the  level  where  I  was  working  felt 
my  services  were  necessary.  Mr.  Welsh  will  also  find  that  out  for 
the  first  time  today. 

Now,  when  I  came  in  here  I  was  under  the  misconception  that 
we  were  going  to  look  at  drug  interdiction  in  its  broadest  aspects, 
and  I,  therefore,  had  a  statement  couched  along  those  lines.  I  have 
done  a  lot  of  thinking  about  this  problem.  What  I  think  about  the 
whole  drug  war  is  pretty  well  summarized  in  an  article,  which  I've 
given  you  for  the  record,  which  I  had  published  in  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings  in  December  1990. 

It's  OK  to  focus  on  the  narrow  aspects  of  tactical  interdiction, 
and  I  will  give  you  some  recommendations  for  improvements  there, 
but  after  all,  the  objective  of  the  drug  war  is  the  removal  of  drugs 
from  our  society,  not  the  removal  of  drugs  at  the  border.  It's  a  to- 
tally integrated  effort,  and  I  hope,  sir,  that  that's  the  perspective 
from  which  you're  going  to  view  tactical  interdiction  when  you're 
done  with  these  hearings. 

You  know,  you  don't  cancel  the  message  by  killing  the  mes- 
senger. The  message  is,  from  my  vantage  point,  that  a  lot  of  what 
seems  to  be  hitting  the  public  appears  to  me  as  couched  so  as  to 
give  people  the  warm  fuzzy  feeling  that  their  Government  is  doing 
something  important  about  drugs  in  this  country.  That's  not  nec- 
essarily the  case.  The  end  product  still  isn't  what  we  want.  A 
thought  came  to  me,  while  listening  to  Mike  Lane  here  this  morn- 
ing, about  the  75-percent  reduction  at  the  border.  He's  sort  of  like 
the  boxer  who  comes  back  to  his  comer  at  the  second  round  and 
the  handler  says:  "He  hasn't  laid  a  glove  on  you,"  and  the  fighter 
says,  "For  chrissakes,  watch  that  referee.  Somebody's  beating  the 
hell  out  of  me."  That's  what's  going  on.  Somebody^s  still  beating  the 
hell  out  of  us  out  there,  and  we're  not  getting  this  job  done. 
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I  just  came  back  from  a  fishing  trip  in  Belize  last  week.  Interest- 
ingly, sitting  right  outside  the  big  reef  down  there  off  Ambergris 
Key  was  a  very  large  boat.  I  asked  my  guide  about  it,  and  he  said, 
"Oh,  he's  out  there  all  the  time.  He's  receiving  his  cocaine  ship- 
ment." I  didn't  hear  Belize  mentioned  here  today.  I'm  sure  it's 
somewhere  in  the  lexicon,  but  Belize  is  very  active  in  this  business. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  any  more  of  my  statement.  Let  me  pro- 
ceed exactly  to  what  I  think  we  might  do.  Senator,  to  improve  the 
tactical  interdiction  effort. 

Without  commenting  on  the  many  limitations  that  aerostats 
have,  in  my  judgment,  as  well  as  some  of  their  capabilities,  if  we're 
going  to  play  the  aerostat  game,  then  let's  play  it  in  earnest;  59 
percent  availability  is  a  deplorable  number. 

One  of  the  ways  by  which  you  can  improve  that  availability  is 
to  simply  put  two  aerostats  at  each  site.  They  have  to  be  down  oc- 
casionally. If  you  really  want  to  use  aerostats,  then  make  it  mean- 
ingful. Beef  up  your  aerostat  inventory. 

Another  thing  that  you  ought  to  do  is  to  take  a  look  at  the  siting 
plans  for  these.  The  one  at  Fort  Huachuca  which  was  mentioned 
here  this  morning,  one  of  the  very  early  ones,  is  probably  as  poorly 
sited  as  any  aerostat  we've  ever  put  in.  It,  literally,  sits  in  a  saucer, 
and  about  63  percent  of  what  it  potentially  can  see  is  masked  by 
rocks. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  if  you  look  at  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  has  remained  open  too  long 

Senator  DeConcini.  Excuse  me,  which  aerostat  is  that? 

Mr.  AULT.  Fort  Huachuca,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Fort  Huachuca? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir;  I  brought  a  shadow  diagram  with  me.  You 
can  have  a  copy  of  that,  if  you  need  it. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I've  seen  it.  I  just  wanted  the  record  to  be 
clear. 

Mr.  AuLT.  I  suggest  you  take  another  look  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
I've  made  the  cocktail-party-type  assertion  that  our  aerostats  have 
been  placed  mostly  politically  instead  of  operationally,  and  I  stick 
to  that  claim  with  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
would  like  to  know  it,  but  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  those  aerostats 
would  be  much  more  effective  if  they  were  placed  on  oil  rigs  well 
clear  of  that  great  volume  of  air  traffic  which  is  always  down  there, 
circulating  among  the  oil  rigs.  If  you  don't  see  the  smugglers  until 
they  get  buried  in  the  oil  rig  traffic,  you  won't  be  able  to  sort  out 
what  you  have  to  do. 

A  brief  look  there  doesn't  cost  you  very  much,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  fine  time  to  take  a  look. 

Next,  beef  up  the  apprehension  forces.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Na- 
tion's entire  capability  for  apprehension,  after  you've  detected  these 
people  at  the  border,  funnels  down  to  something  like  18  Blackhawk 
helicopters.  Customs  has  been  buying  more  and  more  Cessna  Cita- 
tions. They  need  more  helicopters  if  they're  to  do  this  job  and  make 
these  arrests.  You  can't  make  these  arrests  out  of  a  Cessna  Cita- 
tion, by  and  large.  That  smuggler  can  land  someplace  with  a  re- 
versible-prop turboprop  and  you'll  never  get  a  Citation  into  the 
field.  So  that's  another  recommendation  that  I  have. 
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You  need  better  realtime  coordination  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  people.  Once  you've  punched  through  the  border,  once 
you've  punched  through  the  aerostat  net,  our  radar  detection  sys- 
tem is  all  pointed  up,  looking  at  4,000  feet  and  above.  So  unless 
you  have  a  guy  on  the  tail  of  the  smuggler,  you're  not  going  to 
know  where  he  is.  You  are  going  to  have  to  spend  the  monev  to 
set  up  some  realtime  communications,  plotting,  tracking:  the  wnole 
tactical  system  for  coordinating  with  the  local  law  enforcement 
community  so  that  you  can  call  Santa  Fe,  NM,  and  say,  "Chief,  he's 
about  to  land  at  that  little  grass  strip  up  there  outside  of  town; 
would  you  get  a  car  out  there?"  That  sort  of  thing. 

It  has  been  thought  about,  but  I  know  that  it  has  not  been  imple- 
mented; has  not  been  done. 

Customs  is  never  going  to  have  the  people  that  they  really  need 
for  a  24-hour  watch.  My  studies  at  Customs  indicated  that  in  the 
Civil  Service  System  it  took  about  six  people  for  every  billet  that 
you  wanted  to  fill  on  a  24-hour  basis.  If  I  wanted  a  pilot  on  a  24- 
hour  basis,  I  would  need  six  people  to  do  it  right. 

You're  probably  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  those  kinds  of  people, 
certainly  in  what  we  have  planned  for  our  fiscal  outlays  in  the  next 
few  years.  So  we've  got  to  look  at  new  deployment  systems.  I  used 
to  have  a  system  that  I  talked  about  at  Customs  called  the  "float- 
ing crap  game."  I  wouldn't  know,  as  a  Customs  pilot,  where  I  would 
be  working  for  the  day.  I  would  show  up  at  Houston  and  wind  up 
at  Albuquerque  for  the  day.  But  by  the  same  token,  the  smuggler 
wouldn't  know  where  I  was,  either.  Make  this  totally  random  out 
there  and  let  the  smuggler  take  his  chances.  Yes;  he'll  penetrate 
it,  but  every  now  and  then  we  will  get  something  useful  done  our- 
selves. 

A  minute  ago  Mr.  Walters  mentioned  over-the-horizon  radar. 
Now,  this  is  another  sore  spot  with  me.  Members  of  your  staff,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  came  to  Customs  and  recommended  that  I  be  fired 
because  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  asked  me  to 
look  into  over-the-horizon  radar,  and  I  was  taking  some  time  to  do 
that.  But  it's  typical  of  the  new  technologies  that  are  out  there, 
ready  to  be  used,  which  might  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  tac- 
tical interdiction.  You  have  IFF  problems  with  over-the-horizon 
radar,  but  we've  done  a  lot  of  experimental  work  and  we  know  that 
we  can  get  broad  area  coverage  with  that. 

Another  thing  which  was  vigorously  contested — again,  by  your 
staff.  Senator— was  some  support  for  maritime  interdiction  from 
the  Brown  Water  Navy  at  Panama  City.  These  are  the  people  in 
this  country  that  know  the  most  about  coastal  warfare,  where  these 
drugs  are  being  delivered.  They  offered  to  come  into  Customs  and 
do  the  job.  Call  them  up  again;  thej^ll  come  back.  You  need  this 
kind  of  stuff.  It's  there  for  you. 

We  need  a  good  container  inspection  system.  I  don't  know  why 
we  don't  have  one.  After  all,  we  have  a  hemorrhage  of  drugs  com- 
ing into  this  country  through  containers:  in  all  likelihood,  7  to  10 
million  containers  per  year.  I've  been  over  to  Baltimore  at  the  Dun- 
dalk  container  terminal  over  there,  and  believe  me,  you  can't  just 
throw  the  boxes  out  of  these  things  and  find  out  whether  there  are 
drugs  in  there.  You  have  to  have  an  automated,  drive-through-type 
container  inspection  system. 
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Finally,  I  read  last  night  that  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  is  wondering  what  he  does  in  the  new  world  envi- 
ronment. It  is  time  to  totally  reassess  the  apportionment  of  our  in- 
telligence assets  and  see  what  better  work  we  can  do  in  this  drug 
business.  The  success  of  tactical  interdiction  is  very,  very  depend- 
ent on  good  intelligence,  and  I  don't  think  we  have  good  enough  in- 
telligence. We  have  some,  but  we  don't  have  enough.  We  have  intel- 
ligence assets  out  there;  let's  put  them  to  work  on  this  problem,  sir. 

Finally,  the  word  which  has  always  been  missing  in  the  law  en- 
forcement community's  lexicon  is  "accountability."  Nobodv  seems  to 
give  a  damn  if  a  few  more  kilos  of  cocaine  cross  the  border.  I  have 
always  drawn  the  analogy:  make  that,  instead,  12  bomb  craters  on 
the  White  House  lawn,  and  some  Air  Force  general  would  get 
hung.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  law  enforcement  guy  yet  who  got 
canned  because  he  had  a  hemorrhage  of  thio  stuff  through  his  area. 
We've  got  to  get  some  accountability  into  the  system.  If  we  don't 
have  the  people  up  there  who  can  do  the  job,  let's  find  the  people. 
That's  the  performance  code  I  grew  up  under,  Admiral,  and  it 
would  work  in  this  business,  too. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  opinions. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Ault,  thank  you  for  your  opinion.  I  only 
made  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  but  I  take  the  compliment  there. 
Your  complete  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Frank  W.  Ault 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  deeply  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to  express  my  views  on  the  national  anti- 
drug program.  I  have  been  personally  involved  in  that  program,  as  a  professional 
consultant,  since  1980— in  particular  the  tactical  interdiction  programs  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  was  a  member  of 
a  mid-1980's  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  which  examined,  in  depth,  the  air  interdiction  pro- 
gram of  the  Customs  Service.  Subsequently,  I  served  two  years  as  the  Special  (con- 
sultant for  Tactical  Interdiction  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

My  professional  credentials  include  the  command  of  an  aircraft  carrier  and  a  car- 
rier battle  group.  My  analysis  of  the  air  war  in  Viet  Nam  in  late  1968  resulted  in 
a  document  called  the  "Ault  Report"  which  is  widely  credited  for  raising  the  Navy's 
air  combat  kill  ratio  from  about  2.5  to  1  to  over  12.5  to  1.  One  of  the  products  of 
the  Ault  Report  was  the  Navy's  Fighter  Weapons  School  which  was  featured  in  the 
popular  movie  "Top  Gun". 

I  specifically  mention  my  Navy  experi2nce  because  of  the  relevance  of  many  of  the 
techniques  and  technologies  of  air  and  sea  warfare  as  conducted  by  military  forces 
to  the  tactical  interdiction  of  drugs  as  essayed  by  the  civil  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity. 

My  professional  consulting  activities  have  included  services  to  clients  in  the  U.S. 
aerospace  industry  who  produce  some  of  the  airborne  surveillance  systems  used  for 
drug  interdiction.  I,  also,  have  a  consulting  contract  with  a  company  deeply  involved 
in  intelligence  activities  related  to  counter-narcotics  and  counter-terrorism. 

By  now  you're  probably  wondering  if  my  only  reason  for  appearing  here  today  is 
to  blow  my  own  horn.  Far  from  it.  My  principal  objective  is  to  give  you  honest  an- 
swers to  the  hardest  questions  you  can  formulate.  The  citation  of  my  credentials  is 
principally  to  encourage  you  to  accept  me  as  a  credible  witness.  Mine  are  not  the 
views  of  an  arm  chair  strategist.  My  conclusions  are  based  on  over  a  decade  of  first 
person  involvement  in  what  we  whimsically  call  the  "drug  war".  Most  of  them  are 
embodied  in  an  article  published  in  "Naval  Institute  Proceedings"  over  two  years 
ago.  I  am  including  a  copy  as  an  annex  to  this  statement. 

At  the  risk  of  being  branded  as  a  heretic,  let  me  state,  as  irreverently  as  I  can, 
that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  "drug  war"  appears  to  be  one  of  giving  American 
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citizens  the  warm,  fuzzy  feeling  that  their  government  is  doing  something  meaning- 
ful about  drugs.  Certainly  we  can't  deny  that  our  government  has  tried  very  hard 
to  convince  the  American  public  that  it  is  making  a  determined,  sincere  assault  on 
the  drug  problem.  And  assurances  have  also  been  made  that  it  wUl  be  solved — even- 
tually. But  results  to  date  do  not  justify  such  optimism,  nor  does  a  realistic  look 
at  the  potential  of  existing  antidrug  strategy. 

It  is  time  to  ask  why  a  nation  with  the  intelligence  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  is  doing  such  a  poor  job  of  eradicating  this  pernicious,  socioeconomic  threat 
to  its  national  security.  Fiscal  and  budget  considerations  are,  of  course,  frequently 
cited  as  prima  facie  causes  of  these  shortcomings.  Turf  battles,  confused  leadership, 
and  poor  administration  are  often  mentioned,  as  well. 

Should  the  public  believe  that  the  nation's  leaders,  policy  makers,  and  legislators 
are  really  as  bumbling,  incompetent,  and  inefficient  as  the  record  implies?  Or  must 
we  conclude  that  the  political  process  is  simply  incapable  of  generating  the  will — 
or  the  means — necessary  to  address  the  drug  problem  properly?  Sadly,  we  must  ac- 
cept one  or  the  other,  or  we  must  face  the  unthinkable:  that  masterminds  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  government  are  deliberately,  carefully  orchestrating  an  effort 
not  to  succeed. 

Let  me  offer  one  more  morsel  of  food  for  thought  then  I  will  attempt  to  answer 
any  questions.  If  the  problem  were  simply  one  of  appropriations  the  United  States 
could  go  to  South  America  and  buy,  at  wholesale  prices,  all  the  cocaine  being  pro- 
duced, at  the  source,  for  something  like  one  fifth  to  one  half  of  what  is  now  oeing 
spent  on  the  drug  war.  We  could  then  bum  it,  bury  it,  or  dump  it  at  sea. 

Idiotic?  Ridiculous?  Perhaps,  but  just  possibly  more  effective  than  anything  we've 
done  to  date — and  at  a  lesser  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  gotten  myself  out  on  a  limb  I  am  ready  for  the  subcommit- 
tee's saws. 
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We  Must  Be 
On  Drugs! 


By  Captain  Frank  W.  Ault,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired) 


At  least  it  appears  that  way,  to  everyone 
Trom  street  dealers  to  elected  ofTicials. 

We  are  waging 
a  drug  war  that  is  programmed  for  failure. 
Demand-side  action — stiff  penalties,  depri- 
vation, mandatory  testing   and  treatment — 
is  essential  for  victory. 

The  US  govemmeni  has  led  everyone  to  believe 
that  it  is  making  a  determined,  sincere  assault  on  the 
drug  problem  And  assurances  have  also  been  made 
that  it  will  be  solved — eventually.  But  results  to  date  do 
not  justify  such  optimism,  nor  does  a  realistic  look  at  the 
potential  of  existing  antidrug  strategy 

It  is  lime  to  ask  why  a  nation  with  the  intelligence  and 
resources  of  the  United  Slates  is  doing  such  a  poor  job  of 
eradicating  this  pernicious,  socioeconomic  threat  to  its 
national  security.  Fiscal  and  budget  considerations  are,  of 
course,  frequently  cited  as  prima  facie  causes  of  these 
shortcomings.  Turf  battles,  confused  leadership,  and  poor 
administration  are  often  mentioned,  as  well. 

Should  the  public  believe  that  the  nation's  leaders,  pol- 
icy makers,  and  legislators  are  really  as  bumbling,  incom- 
petent, and  inefficienl  as  the  record  implies?  Or  must  we 
conclude  that  the  political  process  is  simply  incapable  of 
generating  the  will — or  the  means — necessary  to  address 
the  drug  problem  properly?  Sadly,  we  must  accept  one  or 
the  other,  or  we  must  face  the  unthinkable:  that  master- 
minds at  the  highest  levels  of  our  government  are  deliber- 
ately, carefully  orchestrating  an  effort  not  to  succeed. 

Politics 

As  long  as  a  demand  for  drugs  persists,  so  will  a  supply. 
Unfortunately,  this  simple  truth  continues  to  elude  policy 
makers,  either  by  design  or  by  default.  The  manner  in 
which  this  situation  has  evolved  is  an  example  of  the  U.S. 
political  process  at  its  worst. 

By  the  second  year  of  the  Reagan  administration  Wash- 
ington officials  became  increasingly  aware  that  drug  traf- 


ficking and  abuse  posed  genuine  threats  to  the  socioeco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  nation,  if  not  national  security 
itself.  Despite  this,  however,  the  Executive  Branch  was 
reluctant  to  quantify  the  problem  and  to  carve  out  a  niche 
for  antidrug  activities  on  the  list  of  national  budget  priori- 
ties. This  presented  to  certain  opportunistic  Democrats  in 
Congress  the  playing  field  for  a  game  of  political  one- 
upsmanship. 

A  quick  survey  of  the  arena  indicated  that  few,  if  any, 
demand-side  antidrug  programs  had  enough  "pizazz"  to 
incite  voter  interest.  Most  demand-side  programs  were 
and  still  are  long-term  in  their  effect,  low-profile,  and  far 
less  glamorous  than  supply-side  initiatives  such  as  air- 
borne smuggler  interception,  armed  raids,  and  life-threat- 
ening shool-ouls  Focusing  on  the  smuggler  instead  of  the 
user  has  been  deemed  a  much  safer  political  ploy,  because 
most  drug  users  prefer  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  their 
actions.  A  similar  political  philosophy  prevails  among 
gun-control  advocates,  who  prefer  to  blame  the  trigger 
rather  than  the  finger  that  pulls  it. 

flaving  devised  the  game.  Congress's  next  job  was  to 
sign  on  the  players  The  Department  of  Defense  was  not 
then  available,  excepi  in  a  face-saving  support  role,  be- 
cause of  firm  political  support  on  Capitol  Hill  for  its  "not 
us"  position.  The  Coast  Guard,  with  an  impressive  law 
enforcement  record — and  with  an  ongoing  maritime  drug 
interdiction  program — also  demurred,  because  its  leader- 
ship felt  that  the  Coast  Guard  already  had  more  missions 
than  it  had  money  and  that  suspected  increases  in  the  then- 
extant  drug-interdiction  load  also  would  not  be  sufficiently 
funded. 

Customs 

The  most  likely  candidate  among  the  remaining  possi- 
ble participants  was  the  Customs  Service.  Customs  al- 
ready had  the  statutory  responsibility  for  interdicting  con- 
traband of  all  kinds  at  national  borders.  It  already  had  a 
modest  aviation  and  marine  fieet.  consisting  mainly  of 
obsolescent,  loaned  military  aircraft  augmented  by  other 
air  and  marine  craft,  most  of  which  had  been  confiscated 
from  smugglers. 

While  certainly  some  degree  of  altruism  was  implicit  in 
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the  Cusloms  view  of  drug  inlerdiclion  in  Ihe  early  1980s, 
it  was  tempered — if  not  overshadowed — by  Ihe  aslule 
jwlilical  perceptions  of  its  commissioner.  WilHe  Von 
Raab,  who  saw  illicit  drugs  as  the  fulcrum  on  which  his 
agency  could  grow  dramatically  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
He  appreciated,  at  once,  that  nightly  news  coverage  of 
Customs  inspectors  searching  for  drugs  in  tourists'  lug- 
gage could  no)  hold  a  candle  to  the  public  relations  value 
of  a  film  segment  on  PBS  featuring  a  "steely-eyed  Cus- 
loms pilot  in  his  high-tech  Cessna  Cilalioa  probing  the 
night  skies  for  Joe  Smuggler."  Von  Raab  tipped  his  hand 
in  an  October  1986  interview  wlien  he  said.  "The  name  of 
ihe  game  in  drug  interdiction  is  politics  not  performance." 
Customs'  eagerness  to  perform  rendered  it  susceptible 
to  another  need  of  the  congressional  coaching  staff:  a 
player  who  would  follow  the  game  plan  By  late  1983. 
Customs  was  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  shuttlecock 
in  a  political  badminton  game,  wherein  a  Republican  ad 
ministration  would  send  to  Congress  an  underfunded  anti- 
drug program,  knowing  full  well  that  certain  Democrats 
would  complain  mightily,  then  beef  it  up  The  administra- 
tion would  then  deplore  'he  profligate  speiiding  habits  on 
Capitol  Hill  but  do  wbal  Congress  mandated  Thus,  the 
political  outcome  was  "win-win"  all  around  Members  of 
Congress  were  reaping  political  capital  from  their  high- 
visibility  antidrug  pos.uring.  and  the  administration  could 


take  full  credit  for  an  all-out  tactical  assault  on  smugglers 
at  the  borders  with  an  agency  of  Ihe  Executive  Branch  (the 
Customs  Service)  at  the  point. 

There  was.  of  course,  much  hoopla  about  interagency 
cooperation,  joint  operations  (such  as  the  South  Florida 
Task  Force  unf'-r  the  direct  control  of  the  Vice  President) 
and  even  some  demand-side  activity,  such  as  First  Lady 
Nancy  Reagan's  "Just  Say  No"  initiative  In  the  mean- 
time, a  high-tech  game  of  cops  and  dopers  continued  in 
(he  air  and  on  the  water  and  concentrated  mainly  on  the 
nation's  southern  border.  The  public  never  realized  that 
for  about  five  years  Ihe  nation's  tactical  drug  interdiction 
program  was.  in  fact,  masterminded  and  micromanaged 
by  the  legislative,  not  the  executive  branch  of  the  govem- 
menl.  As  c  result,  the  "Drug  Czar"  created  by  the  1988 
Omnibus  Drug  Bill  got  oft  to  a  somewhat  less  than  flying 
start  because  of  shortcomings  in  several  of  the  tactical 
interdiction  systems  thai  he  inherited,  most  notably: 
►  A  line  of  aerostat  radars,  of  debatable  effectiveness, 
stretching  from  Arizona  to  Grand  Bahama  Island,  but  with 
a  large  gap  comprising  most  of  the  Gulf  (of  Mexico) 
Coast. 

^  A  Customs  command,  control,  communication,  and  in- 
telligence system,  largely  independent  of  its  DoD  counter- 
parts, with  performance  substantially  inhibited  by  critical 
technical  and  operational  deficiencies. 


The  CI  Eis!  communication  facility  dedicated  last  year 
by  President  George  Bush  in  Clearwater,  Florida,  still 
leaves  command  and  control  issues  unresolved,  especially 
when  if  comes  lo  drug  interdiction. 


►  A  Customs  Air  Force  now  estimated  at  the  world's  sixlh 
largest  but  with  only  24  of  its  fixed-wing  interceptor  and 
tracking  aircraft  fully  outfitted  for  all-weather  air  interdic- 
tion. 

►  A  fleet  of  four  hybrid  P-3  Orion  aniisubmarine  warfare 
patrol  aircraft,  donated  gratis  by  the  Navy  and  oulfitled  as 
Cusloms  surveillance  platforms  with  the  Hughes  APG-6.1 
air-inlerccpl  radar  used  in  the  Air  Force's  F-15  Eagle 
These  aircraft  have  been  formally  (and  correctly)  evalu- 
ated by  the  Navy's  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force 
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as  "nol  operationally  suitable. " 

►  Two  P-3B  Orion  aircraft  oulfitlcd  for  surveillance  pur- 
poses with  Ihc  same  Airborne  Early  Warning  radar  as  the 
Navy's  carrier-based  E-2C  Hawkeyc  At  best,  these  Cus- 
toms aircraft  have  yet  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

►  A  fleet  of -W^BIackhawk  helicopters  used  by  Customs 
for  the  apprehension/arrest  pha.se  of  the  air  Interdiction 
mission.  The  startling  truth  here  i?  that  no  matter  how 
many  smugglers  are  detected  by  the  DoD  and  others  the 
national  capability  for  end  to-end  performance  of  the  air 
Interdiction  mission  funnels  down  to  just  |6  Customs 
Blackhawks  for  the  entire  Continental  United  Slates. 

Coast  Guard 

A  natural  rival  for  the  tactical  interdiction  mission  was 
the  Coast  Guard,  which  has  been  "lawman  of  the  sea" 
since  1790.  The  service  Is  unique  among  its  government 
contemporaries  in  thai  It  Is  a  military  organisation  with  the 
stalulury  authority  to  make  civil  anests  An  element  of  the 
DcparimenI  of  Transportation  in  peacetime,  the  Coast 
Guard  reports  In  wartime  to  the  Department  of  ihe  Navy 
and  Is  responsible  for  the  maritime  defen.sc  zones  that  gen- 
erally extend  200  miles  to  seaward  from  the  U.S.  coasts 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Many  Coast  Guard  proponents  saw  at  once  Ihe  potential 
lie-in  between  a  peacetime  drug  Interdiction  mission  and 
Ihc  Coast  Guard's  wartime  maritime  defense  zone  respon- 
sibilities. They  saw  numerous  advantages,  all  adding  up  to 
Ihc  peacetime  buildup  and  exercise  of  a  fully  functional 
drug  interdiction  system  capable  of  rapid  transition  lo 
combat  conditions  This  would  have  magniricd  the  benefit 
from  ihe  US.  tax  dollar,  particularly  compared  with  the 
dubious  value  of  Ihc  present  antidrug  strategy  that  Implic- 
itly addresses  the  drug  problem  In  virtual  isolation  from 
other  national  security  requisiles  Despite  the  logic  of  such 
arguments,  however,  the  Coast  Guard  was  (and  remains) 
reluctant  to  leverage  Its  maritime  defense  zone  role. 

The  selection  in  1988  of  Coast  Guard  flag  officers  to 
head  Ihe  DoD's  antidrug  joint  task  forces  JTF-4  and  JTF- 
5 — under  the  operational  control  of  CInC  Allantic  and 
Pacific,  respectively — attempted  lo  temper  that  reluc- 
tance. Unfortunately,  in  this  arrangement  "joint"  applies 
principally  to  elements  of  Ihc  DoD  and  leaves  the  Coast 
Guard  outside  Ihe  DoD  joint  force  structure  and  In  league 
with  the  law  enforccnrent  community  (I.e.,  Customs  Ser- 
vice, el  al). 

To  its  credit,  the  Coast  Guard  did  make  a  sincere  effort 
lo  assume  the  responsibility  as  lead  agency  for  all  tactical 
interdiction  (air  and  maritime)  in  fall  1986.  However,  Ihe 
best  it  could  achieve  was  a  claim  lo  responsibility  for  mar- 
itime Interdiction  on  Ihe  high  seas  (outside  the  12-mile 
hmit)  and  a  share  (with  Customs)  of  air  interdiction  in  the 
southeast  quadrant  of  Ihe  United  Stales. 

Command  and  Control 

This  fractionalizatlon  of  command  and  control  still  seri- 
ously degrades  present  drug  war  performance.  The  "drag 
czar'  provided  by  Ihc  1988  Omnibus  Anil  Drag  Bill  did 
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not  solve  Ihc  problem  because  of  slaluttVy  (and  political) 
constraints  on  his  executive  powers  that  utally  inhibit  his 
ability  to  command  Br  Willijiii  nuiiiLltJias  the  statutory 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  nallonal  drug  control 
policy,  resources,  and  operations  but  docs  not  have  the 
authority  to  command,  control,  mandate,  or  direct 

How.  then,  can  the  dnig  czar  be  held  accountable  for 
the  effectiveness  of  Ihe  national  drag  control  strategy?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  "accountahility"  appears  no- 
where in  Ihe  drag  war  lexicon.  And  no  one  has  ever  deter- 
mined what  measures  of  effectiveness  arc  appropriate  or 
whether  they  are  meaningful  and  realistic  The  summaries 
of  contraband  confiscated  (by  weight  In  tons,  kilos, 
pounds,  etc.)  most  frequently  offered  as  measures  of  per- 
formance are  useful  only  lo  the  extent  that  "guesstimnlcs" 
of  what  actually  crosses  US.  borders  are  both  timely  and 
accurate.  Therefore,  since  there  arc  no  credible  measures 
of  success,  how  will  we  know  when  we  have  won  Ihe  war'? 

Department  of  Defense 

The  DoD  did  not  enter  the  drag  war  willingly  Before 
1988  the  DoD  had  argued  successfully  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
involvement  in  drag  Interdiction  would  Impair  Ihc  |ierfor- 
mance  of  its  national  security  missions.  Ihe  DoD  also 
cited  frequently  Ihe  lerms  of  posse  comiiatus  which  specif- 
ically limllcd  (and  still  docs)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
DoD's  involvement  in  civil  law  cnforccmeni  At  the  time 
Ihe  DoD  advanced  ihcse  arguments  the  dcparlnieni  had  not 
yet  realized  ihal  a  "drag  dividend"  might  be  the  offing 
that  would  at  least  partially  offset  its  lo.sses  to  the  "peace 
dividend." 

The  fiscal  year  1989  f)efense  Authorization  Act  desig- 
nated the  DoD  lo  serve  as  ihe  single  lead  agency  of  the 
Federal  Govcrament  for  Ihc  detection  and  monitoring  of 
air  and  marine  drag  smugglers,  and  to  integrale  Ihe  na- 
tional command,  control,  communications,  and  intelli- 
gence (C^l)  assets  for  drug  interdiction  into  an  effective 
network 

Both  Ihe  DoD  and  Ihe  law  enforcement  community 
were  quick  to  note  Ihe  inexplicable  legislative  omission  of 
command  and  control.  Consequently,  the  ensuing  Inter- 
agency Implementing  agreements  provide  no  clearly  delin- 
eated responsibilities  for  determining  whether  an  Incom- 
ing aircraft  Is  carrying  bombs,  smugglers,  terrorists,  or 
tourists;  deciding  which  entity  (DoD  or  law  enforcement) 
defends  against  what;  designating  an  agency  to  respond;  or 
mandating  the  action  required  As  long  as  each  side  Insists 
on  maintaining  the  autonomy  of  its  own  C'l  operation,  as 
al  present,  there  should  be  good  communications  (C)  and 
some  Intelligence  (I),  but  little,  if  any.  control  (C).  and  no 
command  (C). 

Perhaps  existing  statutes  should  be  changed  lo  pcmiil 
exercise  of  the  command-and  control  functions  through 
Ihe  DoD  law  enforcement  community  interface  Another 
alternative  would  be  lo  render  the  DoD  joint  task  forces 
Iraly  joint  with  joint  manning  of  llie  staffs,  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  selected  forces  from  each  party  Involved  to  the 
direct  operational  control  of  the  task  force  commanders 
and  with  CM  operations  for  each  task  force  consolidated 
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under  one  roof.  None  of  these  is  likely  to  happen. 

Ideally,  the  DoD's  involvement  in  the  drug  war  should 
be  consistent  with  its  national  security  responsibilities 
within  the  framework  of  its  training  and  readiness  objec- 
tives and  emphasize  the  exploitation  of  routine,  not  spe- 
cial, military  exercises  for  drug  law  enforcement.  Other- 
wise, the  DoD's  earlier  dire  predictions  concerning  the 
impact  of  antidrug  activities  on  combat  training  and  readi- 
ness will  become  self-fulfilling. 

Unfortunately,  drug  smugglers  may  not  be  the  only  bor- 
der intruders  with  malice  aforethought.  The  DoD's  mis- 
sion is,  in  fact,  the  much  broader  one  of  assuring  the  sov- 
ereignly of  the  nation's  borders  against  all  threats  to  the 
national  security.  A  simple  test  of  this  would  be  an  assess- 
ment of  the  DoD's  culpability  if,  instead  of  another  dozen 
kilos  of  cocaine  inside  the  Washington  beltway,  the  deliv- 
ered product  was  twelve  bomb  craters  in  the  While  House 
lawn.  In  the  meantime,  other  worries  predominate. 

The  law  enforcement  community  is  concerned  that  the 
DoD  will  extend  its  detection  and  monitoring  role  to  the 
law  enforcement  phases  of  the  tactical  interdiction  mis- 
sion. That  community  is  equally  worried  that  the  DoD, 
with  its  impressive  detection  and  monitoring  resources, 
will  inundate  the  Customs  Service  and  Coast  Guard  with  a 
large,  unmanageable  volume  of  unidentified  air  and  ma- 
rine targets,  thus  fulHIIing  its  statutory  responsibilities  but 
achieving  little  or  no  result. 

International 

Because  of  the  dubious  drug  interdiction  effort  at  the 
national  borders,  US.  antidrug  strategists  looked  outward 
to  the  .source  countries,  to  blame  someone  (or  something) 
else  for  our  habit.  Diplomatic  dialogue  now  must  some- 
how convince  our  allies  that  our  habit  is  their  problem, 
rather  than  their  gain.  Domestically,  the  political  trick  is  to 
hype  voters  into  believing  that  lax  dollars  are  being  spent 
wisely 

Al  the  same  lime,  U.S.  antidrug  strategists  are  well 
aware  of  the  consequences  that  interdiction  posts  to  the 
economies  and  the  governments — even  some  of  the  ethnic 
cultures — of  the  drug  growing/producing/lrafficking 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  This  explains,  in 
pan,  why  the  United  Stales  has  continued  to  certify  na- 
tions such  as  Colombia,  Peru.  Bolivia,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Mexico  and  eschew  political  sanctions,  trade  restraints, 
and  other  pressures  that  could  be  imposed.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  has  done  Just  the  opposite  in  extending  new 
concessions  on  trade  to  the  Andean  nations  On  33  July 
1990,  rVe.iident  Ceorge  Bunh  nnnouncgd  "an  effort  >o 
ouohion  the  impoot  of  lost  drug  Iroffio"  But  ho  provided 
no  compltmentnry  Molir.tiofl  on  drug  troffio  being  loot. 

Economic  aid  from  the  United  Slates  is  being  comple- 
mented by  a  broad  program  of  offshore  initiatives,  ranging 
from  crop  eradication  to  provisions  for  hardware  and  train- 
ing so  that  the  recipients  can  police  their  own  back  yards. 
On  16  July  1990  Newsweek  reported  the  possibility  of  a 
simultaneous,  all-out  military  assault — a  la  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama — against  drug  installations  in  several 
South    American    nations.    Ostensibly,    this    would    be 


planned  and  supervised  by  the  US.  Southern  Conunand  in 
Panama  but  would  not  include  direct  involvement  or  expo- 
sure of  U.S.  troops. 

While  the  possibility  of  such  an  operation  is  highly 
speculative,  its  potential  political  perils  and  consequences 
are  not.  Nationalist  sensitivities  in  South  America  have 
already  surfaced.  For  example,  Colombia  reacted  nega- 
tively to  a  U.S.  proposal  that  would  station  a  carrier  battle 
group  off  its  coast.  Unless  very  delicately  done,  massive 
United  States-sponsored  antidrug  military  operations 
could  alienate  many  South  American  countries.  Notwith- 
standing the  average  American's  misconception  of  his  na- 
tion's omnipotence,  our  international  initiatives  remain 
subject  to  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. This  suggests,  at  once,  an  inherent  advantage  in 
domestic  antidrug  initiatives  over  offshore  enterprises. 

Domestic 

Indeed,  it  is  high  time  that  thoughtful,  drug-free  Ameri- 
cans start  asking  when  we  intend  to  extend  our  domestic 
initiatives  to  the  real  villains  in  all  this:  the  users.  The  fact 
is  that  even  if  we  awoke  tomorrow  in  a  nation  where  there 
was  no  heroin,  no  cocaine,  or  no  marijuana,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population  would  still  turn  to  the  chemical 
industry  (legitimate  and  illegitimate)  for  the  products 
needed  to  addle  their  minds. 

Nevertheless,  our  antidrug  strategists  continue  to  stress 
education  and  voluntary  rehabilitation — both  long-range 
(at  best)  in  their  effect — when  shorter-range  measures 
(e.g.  penalization,  deprivation,  and  mandatory  treatment) 
are  well  within  our  legislative  reach.  National  leaders  con- 
tinue to  hint  that  this  kind  of  drug  law  enforcement  is  just 
around  the  comer.  But  it  critically  depends  on  more  prose- 
cutors and  more  prison  space.  If  so,  why  not  divert  more 
of  the  (now)  supply-side  money  to  this  demand-side  defi- 
ciency? Why  not  moderate  the  fiscal  burden  by  supple- 
menting the  ba.seline  high-security  penal  facilities  with  the 
"boot  camps"  mentioned  occasionally  by  Dr  Bennett  and 
others?  Two-by-fours,  plywood  sheeting,  and  concertina 
wire  are  much  cheaper  than  bricks  and  mortar.  Some  of 
the  military  bases  currently  marked  for  closure  would 
make  ideal  boot  camp  sites. 

Concomitantly,  it  is  time  to  reexamine  that  national  alti- 
tude about  drug  testing.  Do  we  really  believe  thai  nalioiial 
survival  should  be  subordinated  to  some  convoluted  defi- 
nition of  civil  rights?  The  DoD.  not  constrained  by  pres- 
sure from  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  or  fourth- 
amendment  concerns,  has  proved  that  drug  testing  is  an 
effective  drug  elimination  tool.  If  civilians  have  developed 
unique  immunities  or  antibodies  that  would  invalidate 
drug  lest  results  in  the  workplace,  they  are  entirely  politi- 
cal in  origin.  Americans  must  decide  whether  they  want 
politics  (as  usual)  or  performance  (for  a  change) 

Bottom  Line 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  present  antidrug  strategy  is  a 
blueprint  for  failure.  Tactical  interdiction,  even  in  Ihe  un- 
likely event  that  it  can  work,  will  never  be  effective,  let 
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alone  decisive  Neither  will  looking  abroad  for  the  solu- 
tions to  our  domestic  problems. 

The  shortest,  most  direct  route  to  demand  reduction  is 
through  the  user.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  country  to 
wail  a  generation  or  two  to  see  if  its  present  half-hearted, 
indirect  assaults  on  the  demand  problem  will  work.  Tlie 
defmitive  answers  are  there,  in  the  near  term,  through  user 
penali7.ation  and  deprivation,  accompanied  by  mandatory 
drug  treatment.  This,  complemented  by  nationwide  drug 
testing  in  the  workplace — again  in  conjunction  with  man- 
datory drug  treatment — should  ultimately  convince  drug 
users  that  their  habits  are  their  personal  responsibilities 
and  not  someone  else's. 

This  country  certainly  has  the  means  to  do  what  should 
be  done.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  has  the  will.  Are  anti- 
drug failures  caused  by  a  condoned  national  predilection 
for  pleasure  above  all  else,  even  to  the  point  of  self- 


Dcparlmenl  of  Defense  drug  (esling  has  already  proved 
effective  In  (he  military.  A  more  universal  application 
would  be  a  major  step  in  ridding  drugs  from  the  work- 
place. 


destruction?  Or  is  it  that  our  form  of  government  and  the 
people  and  personalities  involved  with  it  virtually  obviate 
any  possibility  of  effective  interagency  cooperation  on 
drug  problems?  Certainly  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  the 
American  political  process  has  evinced  to  date  a  distress- 
ing reluctance  to  remove  a  voting  drug  user  from  society 
long  enough  for  rehabilitation. 

A  nagging  thought  persists  that  it  is  not  people  or  poli- 
tics at  all.  but  money,  which  is  at  the  root  of  it  all.  Best 
estimates  are  that  the  sales  of  illicit  dnigs  in  the  U.S.  ac- 
count for  annual  revenues  of  approximately  $140  billion. 
Although  tax-free  at  the  time  of  the  original  sales  transac- 
lion(s),  a  large  proportion  of  this  $140  billion  undoubtedly 
reenters  the  U.S.  economy,  after  laundering,  via  legili- 
male,  taxable  business  enterprises.  Certainly  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  Treasury  officials  must 
know  this  and  have  some  appreciation  of  the  impact  of 
drug  trafficking  on  the  U.S.  economy.  Similar  considera- 
tions apply  to  the  international  financial  and  banking  com- 
munity, in  which  $400  to  $500  billion  per  annum  is  the 
world  total.  Here,  even  if  no  other  considerations  are  in- 
volved, the  financial  benefits  from  international  money 
laundering  activities  alone  must  be  substantial. 

Most  likely  none  of  these  factors  alone  is  responsible, 
but  an  insidious  combin.ition  of  them  has  accounted  for 
the  serious  shortcomings  in  past  f)erformance,  and  it  is 
likely  to  impair  the  efficacy  of  future  plans.  Certainly  con- 
crete evidence  of  nonfeasance  abounds.  However,  no  one 
has  yet  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  malfeasance,  as  well; 
nor  is  there  any  firm  evidence  for  such  a  charge. 

Nevertheless,  the  national  drug  habit  persists,  and  we 
have  had  ample  lime  to  discover  what  does  not  work. 

Are  we,  therefore,  ready  for  a  dramatic  overhaul  of  our 
antidrug  strategy?  Don't  bet  on  it. 


Capuin  Ault  gndualed  from  Uie  US  Naval  Academy  with  ihe  Class  of 
1943  and  commanded  ihe  USS  Coral  Sra  (CV-43)  duiinj  the  Vieuiam 
War.  He  is  the  audior  of  the  "Aull  Report"  which  is  generally  crediied 
for  raising  Ihe  Navy's  air-combal.kill  lalin  in  VieUiajn  from  about  2  5  (o 
I  lo  more  Ihan  12.5  lo  1.  Since  1980  he  has  lieen  involved  in  Ihe  drag 
interdiction  programs  of  Ihe  Customs  Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  a  professional  consullanl.  serving  for  two 
yean  as  the  Special  ConsultanI  for  TaclicaJ  Interdiction  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs. 


.Time  to  Retire. 


While  taking  a  lunchlime  walk,  a  friend  and  I  passed  the  mothball  fleet  at  Naval  Bate,  F^iladcl- 
phia,  Pennsylvania.  Noticing  a  fast  frigate  that  had  been  mothballcd,  I  commented,  "1  can  remem- 
ber when  there  were  no  fast  frigates  in  the  Navy."  My  friend  quickly  responded.  "You  know  it's 
time  lo  rclire  when  Ihe  ships  in  mothballs  are  younger  than  you." 


YNC  Kenneth  J.  Lukacs,  USNR 
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STATEMENT  OF  JACK  BLUM 


Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Blum,  thank  you  for  being  here.  You 
may  proceed. 

Mr,  Blum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify,  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me;  I  am  recovering 
from  a  case  of  the  flu  and  cannot  speak  quite  as  easily  as  I  would 
like  to. 

Senator  DeConcinl  Thank  you  for  being  here, 

Mr,  Blum,  The  first  and  most  important  issue  to  consider  in 
looking  at  interdiction  is  the  question  of  resource  allocation.  There 
is  a  limited  amount  of  money  to  put  into  dealing  with  the  drug 
problem,  and  the  question  is,  where  do  you  put  that  money?  How 
do  you  use  it  most  effectively?  How  do  you  get  the  most  bang  for 
the  buck? 

You  have  to  use  it  on  a  lot  of  different  things.  You  have  to  use 
it  on  education,  treatment,  interdiction,  direct  law  enforcement. 
And  the  question  is,  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  most  for  your 
money? 

What  I  learned  in  the  course  of  both  working  for  the  Senate  and 
subsequently  in  private  work  in  consulting  with  a  variety  of  gov- 
ernments and  dealing  with  our  own  Government  is  that  we  are  up 
against  very  sophisticated,  international,  multinational  criminal  or- 
ganizations which  operate  in  a  very  sophisticated  way.  They  reach 
out  for  professionals  in  every  field.  They  have  excellent  intelligence 
on  what  we're  doing.  They  look  to  our  vulnerabilities.  They  are 
market-sensitive,  and  they  shift  with  respect  to  their  tactics,  their 
strategy,  and  the  places  from  which  they  go  at  us. 

So  what  we  saw  was  that  as  we  toughen  up  in  one  area,  they 
move  to  another  area,  I  would  argue  that  today's  most  serious  drug 
threat  from  these  organizations  is  heroin.  What  we  are  going  to 
discover  is  that  in  the  next  3  or  4  years  we  have  a  very  large  her- 
oin problem,  and  that  the  heroin  will  be  coming  in  from  areas 
which  are  not  on  these  traditional  smuggling  routes. 

The  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  there  is  now  more  money  going 
into  interdiction  than  there  is  going  to  the  lead  agency  in  the  war 
on  drugs,  the  DEA,  for  its  direct  law  enforcement.  What  I  learned 
about  interdiction  is  this,  essentially:  It  works  best  when  you  have 
intelligence,  when  you  know  what  you're  looking  for.  If  you  try  to 
do  it  by  searching  or  sorting,  what  you  wind  up  doing  is  spending 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  and  becoming  a  terrific  irritant  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  international  trade  that  the  United  States 
has  with  its  neighbors. 

So  the  question  is  how  to  put  just  enough  effort  into  that  so  that 
you  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  wide-open  situation,  that  you  don't 
commit  so  much  in  fixed  resources  and  assets  that  you  can't  move 
to  meet  the  new  threat  or  move  to  meet  the  new  tactics  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  trying  to  beat  you. 

As  we  closed  down  various  air  interdiction  routes,  what  began  to 
happen  was  that  it  moved  to  containers.  And  as  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice began  to  take  a  look  at  containers  coming  from  countries  which 
were  either  transit  countries  or  producing  countries,  they  began  to 
ship  containers  from  those  countries  to  third  countries,  like  Hol- 
land, and  then  bounce  them  back  to  the  United  States, 
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The  problem  is  coming  up  with  an  interdiction  system  that  is 
flexible,  that  puts  the  right  amount  of  resources  on  getting  at  the 
right  threat,  and  then  that  finally  allows  you  to  shift  to  meet  that 
new  threat. 

There  is  a  terrible  problem  in  these  bureaucratic  organizations, 
and  that  is  that  bad  news  does  not  travel  up.  The  organization  de- 
fends its  program,  it  defends  its  budget.  I  don't  believe  you've  ever 
had  one  of  these  groups  walk  in  and  tell  you,  "We  have  a  program. 
Senator,  that  doesn't  work;  we'd  like  to  disband  it."  You  have  to  get 
at  that  information. 

One  of  the  critical  problems  is  that  the  Customs  Service  and 
other  Government  agencies  go  out  of  their  way  to  limit  the  story 
to  the  good  news,  and  the  good  news  is  that  their  systems  work. 
If  the  systems  work,  why  does  so  much  stuff  get  through  them? 

I  want  to  come  back  to  some  of  the  things  that  I  found  which 
were  badly  understaffed,  underpaid,  underdealt  within  the  system, 
where  these  assets  and  resources  could  be  better  deployed. 

I  was  working  with  an  informant  who  wanted  to  help  the  U.S. 
Government  on  money  laundering  issues.  We  needed  to  put  some 
people  in  touch  with  a  Customs  agent  who  had  been  working  on 
this  case.  Customs  did  not  have  the  budget  money  to  fly  him  from 
his  base  in  Tallahassee  to  a  meeting  in  Miami. 

The  question  is,  Why  not?  What's  wrong  here?  Why  is  the  budget 
resource  so  heavily  on  interdiction  that  when  you  have  a  prime 
source  of  information  on  a  major  problem,  you  can't  fly  someone 
there? 

IRS-CID,  the  same  way.  IRS-CID  in  Miami  is  crippled.  There 
aren't  enough  people.  There  isn't  enough  manpower.  They  are  ter- 
ribly dedicated  people,  working  day  and  night.  They  can't  deliver 
because  there  are  simply  not  enough  resources.  The  question  is. 
Where  will  the  resources  produce  the  most? 

I  would  argue  to  you  that  the  resources  are  most  effective  in  an 
IRS-CID,  in  direct  investigation  of  narcotics  trafficking  rings,  in 
targeted  investigations  of  organizations,  and  in  development  of  spe- 
cific— ^very  specific — intelligence  of  where  the  threat  is  coming 
from.  And  what  I  see  here  is  the  construction  of  a  Maginot  Line 
on  which  the  bad  guys  have  excellent  intelligence  on,  and  which 
they  have  the  luxury  of  spending  a  lot  of  time  and  capacity  in  de- 
feating. I  just  think  that  that  is  an  absolutely  wasteful  allocation 
of  resources. 

The  place  to  get  at  this — I'll  give  you  a  few  more  examples. 

Recently  I  have  come  to  understand  that  many  of  the  countries 
we  deal  with  do  not  have  treaty  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  on  mutual  legal  assistance  and  extradition.  There  is  a 
backup  list  of  requests  to  negotiate  those  treaties.  Neither  the 
State  Department  nor  the  Justice  Department  has  the  manpower 
to  go  forward  with  the  negotiations.  It  strikes  me  that  a  negotiated 
treaty  is  worth  quite  a  bit.  How  much  money  can  we  pry  away 
from  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  this  system  to  begin  to  get  those 
treaties  negotiated  in  timely  fashion? 

On  the  money  laundering  front,  the  same  way.  The  ability  to  de- 
velop intelligence  on  foreign  bank  operations  and  on  bank  secrecy 
havens  has  been  incredibly  limited.  There  again  it  is  a  question  of 
money  and  resources,  and  I  submit  to  you,  the  Maginot  Line  is  the 
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wrong  place  to  take  the  limited  resources.  We  can  get  three  or  four 
times  as  much  effective  law  enforcement  in  these  other  areas.  I 
submit  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  reorganization.  There  should  be  a 
single  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  Treasury  Department.  We 
don't  need  this  multiplicity  of  agencies,  everyone  with  their  pet 
project.  We  need  to  end  the  bureaucratic  squabbling.  I  have  been 
in  Miami  time  and  again,  listening  to  the  Coast  Guard  trash  the 
Customs,  to  the  DEA  trash  both  of  them,  everybody  arguing  back 
and  forth  over  money,  resources,  and  programs.  And  everyone  has 
a  hobbyhorse;  evervone  has  a  supplier;  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 

I  think,  again,  tnat  comes  from  organization  and  structure,  and 
those  are  the  issues  that  have  to  be  focused  on. 

I  oppose  this  program  because  I  believe  it  is  a  misallocation  of 
limited  resources,  and  a  serious  one. 

Thank  you. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Blum,  thank  you  very  much.  We  have 
your  complete  statement  and  it  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Jack  A.  Blum 

My  name  is  Jack  A.  Blum.  I  am  an  attorney  in  private  practice  in  Washington, 
DC. 

From  1987  to  1989,  I  served  as  special  counsel  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  In  that  capacity,  I  handled  the  committee's  investigation  oi  the  foreign 
policy  issues  raised  by  the  drug  problem.  The  investigation  covered  issues  of  drug 
trafficking  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  and  included  hearings  on  Gener^ 
Noriega  and  BCCI. 

Since  my  return  to  private  practice,  I  have  continued  to  follow  the  narcotics  issue 
closely.  I  have  travelled  to  every  major  producing  region,  visited  a  significant  num- 
ber of  the  transit  countries,  and  consulted  with  a  number  of  governments  on  control- 
ling money  laundering.  This  fall,  for  example,  I  met  with  ofBcials  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  and  Guyana  to  discuss  ways  to  control  money  laundering.  In  December,  I 
was  on  the  faculty  of  a  program  for  prosecutors  from  the  Eastern  Caribbean  region 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  French  Government. 

Although  1  do  not  do  narcotics  related  criminal  defense  work,  I  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  private  clients  who  have  asked  my  assistance  in  providing  information  about 
narcotics  trafficking  and  money  laundering  to  American  and  foreign  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  This  activity  has  kept  me  in  close  touch  with  the  changing  trends 
in  the  drug  trade  and  current  on  the  state  of  American  law  enforcement  efforts. 

I  believe  that  the  very  expensive,  high  technology,  air  interdiction  system  we  have 
put  in  place  on  our  southern  border  is  a  waste  of  money.  Even  when  the  system 
works,  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  system  itself,  it  does  little  or  nothing  to  stop 
the  flow  of  drugs  into  the  country.  In  cost  benefit  terms,  the  same  money  could  be 
spent  much  more  effectively  in  other  areas. 

All  of  the  experts  on  interdiction — both  foreign  and  American — I  have  talked  to, 
believe  that  the  best  any  border  interdiction  system  can  do  is  intercept  around  8 
percent  of  the  incoming  flow  of  contraband.  If  luck  is  with  the  authorities,  the  per- 
centage may  go  as  high  as  12  percent  for  a  time — but  an  interdiction  rate  that  nigh 
requires  a  completely  non-economical  level  of  effort.  Moreover,  the  effort  will  evoke 
howls  of  protest  from  legitimate  businesses. 

To  make  the  drug  trade  unprofitable  through  interdiction  one  would  have  to  inter- 
cept more  than  25  percent  of  the  incoming  contraband.  That  cannot,  and  will  not, 
happen. 

Of  course  one  cannot  do  away  with  interdiction  altogether.  If  that  happened,  it 
would  be  open  season.  The  trick  is  to  find  the  right  balance.  The  present  allocation 
of  resources  is  totally  out  of  balance  both  as  to  the  type  of  interdiction,  and  the  over- 
all effort. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  controlling  the  drug  problem,  it  will  come  from  the 
destruction  of  the  powerml  multinationS  gangs  which  control  most  of  the  drug 
trade.  They,  and  especially  their  money,  must  be  the  primary  target  of  law  enforce- 
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ment.  The  key  to  that  will  be  increased  intelligence  activity  and  increased  strategic 
efforts  aimed  at  destroying  the  organizations. 

We  will  also  have  to  disable  the  support  systems  the  organizations  use  to  hide 
their  money.  This  government  will  have  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  shut  down  the 
bank  haven  countries  around  the  world. 

To  better  understand  the  problems  of  high  tech  interdiction,  a  review  of  some  his- 
tory is  in  order. 

The  first  large  scale  high  tech  interdiction  system  was  a  radar  system  on  the  roofs 
of  apartment  buildings  in  South  Florida.  Its  purpose  was  to  identify  the  fast  boats 
the  dopers  were  using  to  get  their  loads  ashore.  It  took  the  enterprising  dopers  al- 
most no  time  to  turn  the  system  to  their  advantage. 

Part  of  the  system  included  putting  transponders  on  police  boats  so  that  the  dis- 
patchers could  identify  the  law  enforcement  resources  and  direct  them  to  suspected 
smugglers.  The  smugglers  bought  the  frequency  information  and  quickly  haa  their 
own  way  of  identifying  the  disposition  of  all  law  enforcement  assets  in  South  Florida 
waters. 

Making  matters  worse  was  the  fact  that  the  Customs  Service  purchased  its  chase 
boats  from  Ross  Aranow,  the  manufacturer  of  the  famous  Cigarette  boats.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  the  Customs  design  as  slower  that  the  other  designs  he  made. 

On  mv  first  trips  to  Miami  for  the  Senate,  in  1987,  the  people  I  talked  to  laughed 
about  the  effort.  They  said  the  entire  system  was  a  joke  because  even  if  it  had 
worked,  no  Customs  boat  pilot,  making  $30,000  a  year,  would  take  the  risks  on  the 
water  that  a  doper  making  $200,000  a  load  would.  Customs  used  the  boats  to  take 
Congressmen  siround  Biscayne  Bay.  They  passed  out  "Blue  Thunder"  hats  and  flags 
and  the  smuggling  went  on. 

Small  plane  interdiction  was  a  problem  as  well.  In  1982,  then  Vice  President 
Bush,  confronted  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  the  Bahamas  with  and  AWACS  print- 
out showing  the  volume  of  small  plane  trafficking  from  Norman's  Key  and  demand- 
ing that  steps  be  taken  to  close  it  down.  Because  the  evidence  wag  irrefutable,  the 
pressure  worked.  Norman's  Key  was  closed. 

But  the  diplomatic  pressure  was  not  sustained  and  the  small  plane  problem  con- 
tinued. 

The  war  in  Central  America  made  the  interdiction  of  small  planes  a  dicey  busi- 
ness. Smugglers  "punched  their  tickets"  by  working  for  the  CIA  or  the  Contras  or 
the  law  emorcement  agencies.  One  witness  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  his  plane  was  being  used  by  four  different  government  agencies,  each  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  others.  The  plane  was  also  flying  narcotics. 

The  aerostat  balloon  program,  I  am  sure,  grew  out  of  frustration  with  the  num- 
bers of  drug  planes  and  the  brazenness  of  the  pilots. 

But  as  the  balloon  program  was  being  conceived,  the  patterns  of  smuggling  were 
changing.  For  a  number  of  reasons  the  cartels  moved  to  containers.  The  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  ended.  The  availability  of  clandestine  airstrips  and  refueling  depots 
was  reduced.  Small  planes  were  not  able  to  carry  the  industrial  size  loads  the  co- 
caine cartels  wanted  to  transport.  The  law  enforcement  authorities  were  making  it 
harder  and  harder  to  properly  outfit  a  small  plane  for  the  smuggling  runs. 

An  interdiction  program  must  be  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  new  threats  fi^m 
new  directions.  This  country's  next  big  drug  problem  is  heroin  from  Asia  coming 
through  Europe,  Africa  and  various  Asian  ports.  Much  of  it  will  come  by  container. 
There  is  no  way  to  redeploy  existing  resources  to  meet  this  threat. 

Neither  Customs  nor  DOD  wants  to  hear  the  news.  Unused  DOD  resources  look- 
ing for  a  mission  have  married  the  ambition  of  the  Customs  Service  to  have  its  own 
air  force.  Together  they  have  created  what  we  have  today.  And  what  we  have  today 
does  not  work. 

Even  when  the  system  successfully  identifies  a  smuggler  on  his  way  up  from 
South  America,  the  svstem  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  governments  along  the 
way.  Several  months  oack  a  smuggling  plane  was  picked  up  on  its  way  to  Mexico. 
Customs  notified  a  specially  trained  unit  of  the  Mexican  Feaerales  and  an  intercep- 
tion operation  began. 

When  the  plane  landed  in  Mexico  with  the  Federales  behind  it,  a  unit  of  the  Mexi- 
can army  stepped  up  and  shot  the  Federales.  The  Customs  Service  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed and  complained  bitterly  to  the  Embassy  in  Mexico  City.  They  were  told 
that  complaints  against  the  Mexican  Military  were  none  of  their  business. 

Until  we  can  deal  with  issues  of  Mexican  government  corruption  in  a  straight  up 
way,  there  is  no  real  way  to  address  the  issues  of  smuggling  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. No  variation  of  the  Maginot  line  will  change  that  fact. 

Most  of  the  time  the  smugglers  get  around  the  aerostat  system  by  finding  out 
when  it  is  down  or  disabled.  In  the  1987-89  investigation,  we  learned  that  the  car- 
tels invest  large  sums  in  counter-intelligence.  They  use  spotter  planes  to  check  the 
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deplojTnent  of  resources.  They  have  sophisticated  radar  detectors.  They  bribe  gov- 
ernment officials — down  to  the  clerks  and  janitors — for  information  about  oper- 
ations. 

I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  technical  flaws,  the  gaps  in  coverage,  problems 
with  weather,  terrain  and  ground  clutter.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  covering 
all  the  bases.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  military  planmng.  A  concentrated 
force  attacking  a  narrow  point  in  a  line  can  broach  the  line  because  re-enforcements 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear  in  time.  Similarly,  there  are  not  enough  chase  planes  to 
go  after  all  the  targets  in  any  one  sector  and  there  can  never  be  enough. 

The  people  who  the  systsm  catches  are  the  truly  unwary. 

When  you  place  the  cost  of  this  inoperable  system^niown  much  of  the  time  and 
useless  over  much  of  the  important  terrain — against  what  else  is  not  happening  in 
the  war  on  drugs  you  begin  to  realize  that  the  balloons  are  at  the  expense  of  real 
law  enforcement. 

The  amount  committed  to  air  interdiction  now  exceeds  the  entire  annual  budget 
of  the  lead  agency  in  the  drug  war,  DEA.  Customs  agents  working  cases  serious  do 
not  have  the  money  to  travel,  to  move  witnesses,  or  the  luxury  of  working  a  case 
for  long  term  results.  In  a  recent  case  an  agent  was  told  there  was  no  money  for 
him  to  go  from  Northern  Florida  to  Miami  to  meet  a  witness.  If  he  wanted  to  come 
he  could  take  a  Customs  plane  if  it  was  going  in  that  direction.  The  meeting  never 
happened  because  the  plane  needed  repairs. 

The  IRS  criminal  investigation  division  is  so  short  handed  that  they  cannot  look 
into  new  leads.  If  you  come  to  them  with  a  case,  as  I  did  for  an  informant,  you  will 
be  told  that  they  won't  be  able  to  handle  it  for  some  time.  Their  equipment  is  bro- 
ken, their  cars  are  in  need  of  repair,  their  over  time  has  been  cut  and  they  should 
have  their  staffing  doubled  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  drug  problem  in  addition 
to  everything  else  they  have  to  do. 

IRS  CID  people  can  do  more  to  fight  the  drug  war  by  following  money  than  any 
number  of  pilots  waiting  for  word  from  the  radar  system. 

There  is  another  point  worth  making.  Congress  and  the  press  corps  do  not  learn 
about  the  problems  because  the  Customs  Service  carefully  creates  its  own  reality. 
I  first  encountered  the  aerostat  program  on  a  visit  to  Tucson,  Arizona  in  1988.  I 
had  time  to  kill  at  the  airport  and  saw  a  Customs  facility.  I  went  there  and  asked 
what  they  did — a  reasonable  thing  for  a  Congressional  investigator  to  do. 

The  line  people  were  friendly  and  talkative.  They  admitted  they  did  little  or  noth- 
ing but  play  cards  and  wait.  One  of  them  offered  to  call  headquarters  so  I  could 
talk  to  a  supervisor.  The  supervisor  went  through  the  roof.  He  said  that  they  could 
not  talk  to  congressional  staff  without  a  "minder".  He  said  I  had  no  business  asking 
questions.  He  called  Washington  and  tipped  headquarters  off.  He  caJled  my  Commit- 
tee to  ask  why  I  was  nosing  into  things  that  were  none  of  my  business. 

In  short,  the  Customs  Service  was  more  worried  about  me  as  a  threat  to  its  budg- 
et than  whether  the  system  it  runs  produces  results.  As  you  know,  there  was  a  war 
among  agencies  over  seizures  which  had  to  be  mediated  by  the  drug  czar's  office. 
Each  agency  wanted  to  run  its  own  statistics  up. 

You  are  looking  at  the  budget  of  a  quarter  of  the  Customs  Service.  You  are  consid- 
ering the  future  mission  of  an  underemployed  Navy.  You  are  looking  at  which  agen- 
cy will  have  its  own  Air  Force  which  can  also  act  as  an  executive  ferry  service. 
When  the  fighting  between  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Customs  Service  over  control 
of  chase  planes  got  serious,  it  was  a  standing  joke  in  Miami.  Most  people  said  they 
acted  like  they  worked  for  different  governments.  If  you  are  a  taxpayer,  that  is  not 
funny. 

I  urge  you  to  find  some  cheaper,  more  effective  way  to  run  an  interdiction  pro- 
gram. My  suggestion  is  to  put  the  emphasis  on  signals  intelligence.  Drug  shipments 
nave  to  be  arranged.  People  have  to  talk  to  each  other.  The  equipment  to  intercept 
those  conversations  is  available. 

Finally,  I  think  that  more  resources  have  to  go  into  tracking  drug  money.  The 
best  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  combine  all  Treasury  law  enforcement  operations 
into  one  agency,  limit  the  turf  fighting,  and  allow  the  resources  to  be  split  rationally 
between  IRS-CJD  work  and  interdiction  efforts. 

Thank  you. 

OIL  RIG  LOCATION  OF  AEROSTATS 

Senator  DeConcini.  Let  me  start  back  with  some  questions  to 
you,  Mr.  Ault.  Just  for  the  record,  I  did  say  that  you  were  a  con- 
sultant with  Customs,  and  that  you  were  fired.  I  got  that  from  a 
1989  statement  by  Commissioner  Von  Robb.  If  that's  inaccurate. 
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that's  where  I  got  it;  just  so  you  know  that  I  didn't  make  it  up.  I 
just  want  the  record  to  show 

Mr.  AULT.  I  wasn't  fired  any  more  than  Commissioner  Von  Robb 
resigned  in  disgust. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Very  good.  Dismissed.  But  those  were  his 
words,  not  mine. 

Mr.  AULT.  All  right.  It's  the  "kill  the  messenger"  technique,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  then,  on  the  GE  matter,  I  never  made 
any  contact  with  GE,  nor  did  my  staff.  They  contacted  me  after 
your  statement  and  wrote  me  a  letter  apologizing,  and  indicated 
that  you  had  been  dismissed.  I  assume  that's  why  you  were  dis- 
missed, but  I  don't  know. 

You  did  raise  several  interesting  points,  and  I  want  to  discuss 
them  in  a  serious  vein. 

The  oil  rig  location  of  aerostats  that  you  mentioned,  to  get  them 
out  from  the  border  to  lessen  the  number  of  flights;  you  know,  we 
happen  to  have  some  agreement,  in  that  I  thought  that  was  a  mar- 
velous idea.  I'm  not  an  expert;  perhaps  you  are.  We  asked  for  a 
study.  The  DOD  did  a  study  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
was  not  a  practical  thing  to  do.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  say  other- 
wise. 

Why  do  you  think  it  would  work?  Or  are  you  familiar  that  the 
DOD  did  do  a  study  and  concluded 

Mr.  AuLT.  No;  I  wasn't  informed  that  the  DOD  did  a  study.  I  saw 
some  information  on  this  while  I  was  at  Customs,  and  I've  subse- 
quently seen  some  stuff. 

The  principal  objection  to  oil  rigs  when  I  was  in  Customs  was 
that  the  people  who  owned  those  rigs  were  afraid  of  retribution. 
That's  point  one. 

Point  two,  they  were  afraid,  if  the  thing  were  near  an  active  rig, 
of  the  propensity  of  aerostats  for  collecting  lightning  and  things 
like  that — they  were  worried  about  safety  considerations. 

Senator  DeConcini.  That  was  part  of  the  DOD  study  as  well. 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes. 

Senator  DeConcini.  But  they  also  looked  at  the  cost-effective- 
ness and  came  up  with  a  different  conclusion. 

Mr.  AuLT.  Well,  sometimes  people  come  up  with  ideas  that  say 
it's  not  a  good  idea  simply  because  they  don  t  want  to  be  that  far 
from  home. 

Senator  DeConcini.  That  could  be,  and  I  can't  dispute  that  that 
may  have  been  the  case. 

Mr.  AuLT.  From  an  operational  standpoint  it  makes  sense  to  me 
that  if  you're  out  there,  out  of  that  chaff,  you  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  performing  the  identification. 

Senator  DeConcini.  There  was  also  concern,  as  I  recall — I'm 
going  back  on  memory  now — we  asked  the  DOD,  what  about  not 
putting  them  on  oil  rigs?  What  about  putting  them  up  separately, 
on  DOD  rigs  or  what  have  you?  As  I  recall,  the  cost  was  very  high 
to  erect  a  stand  out  there,  or  a  rig  to  put  them  on. 

You  also  talked  about  the  Brown  Water  Navy  in  Panama,  that 
I  opposed  that.  I  do  not 

Mr.  AuLT.  Your  staff  opposed  that,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Can  you  tell  me  who  did  that?  Because  I  do 
not  have  any  information  whatsoever  that  I  ever  opposed  it,  and 
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I  probably  would  have  supported  it.  I  just  do  not  recall  opposing 
it,  nor  my  staff  opposing. 

Mr.  AULT.  Well,  in  the  era  of  my  duty  in  Customs  the  people  that 
we  saw  all  the  time — and  I  guess  maybe  I'm  divulging  something 
you  didn't  know,  either — we  called  them  the  "M&M  kids."  That  was 
Mehl  and  Mills.  Mehl  and  Mills  personally  called  on  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  in  my  presence.  I  brought  the  Panama  City  peo- 
ple up  and  said,  "Here,  Commissioner,  for  $50,000  these  people  will 
tell  you  everything  you  need  to  know,"  and  that's  not  the  real  cost. 
That's  just  some  token  payment.  Thereupon,  Mehl  and  Mills  stood 
up  and  told  the  Commissioner  that  I  ought  to  be  fired  for  doing 
that  kind  of  thinking,  that  the  thinking  in  Customs  should  be  on 
what  was  going  on,  not  looking  to  the  future. 

I  point  out  to  you,  we're  not  looking  at  the  future  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Well,  I  accept  responsibility  for  Mr.  Mills, 
because  he  was  on  my  staff.  But  I  never  opposed  it,  and  I  did  not 
know  that. 

CONTAINER  INSPECTION 

You  talk  about  container  inspection.  I  happen  to  agree  with  you. 
Maybe  you  don't  know  this,  but  we  have  been  appropriating  $30 
million  starting  in  1991  to  DOD  to  develop  that  technology,  which 
they  are  developing.  It  is  very  costly,  but  I  think  you  are  correct, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  examine  containers  without  having  to  open 
them  all  up  and  go  through  everjrthing  like  we  have  to  do  today. 

I'm  not  saying  that  we  couldn't  appropriate  $100  million;  $30 
million  was  as  much  as  we  could. 

AEROSTAT  POSITIONING 

You  also  state,  Mr.  Ault,  that  the  aerostats  are  put  in  positions 
for  politics.  Would  you  care  to  inform  me  what  politics?  Was  it  the 
fact  that  two  of  them — well,  the  first  one  was  Cudjo  Key,  which  we 
can't  really  count.  The  first  one  for  drug  interdiction  was  in  the  Ba- 
hamas in  1985;  maybe  there  was  some  politics  there  that  I  don't 
know  of  The  next  tnree  were  in  1988,  the  Huachuca,  Deming,  and 
Yuma  sector,  all  in  1988. 

You  know,  when  you  say  politics,  can  you  clarify? 

Mr.  Ault.  Well,  that  inaictment  was  meant  to  apply,  Senator, 
more  to  the  gulf  area  than  to  other  areas.  In  all  candor,  the  only 
aerostat  that  I  would  suspect  was  placed  for  political  reasons  was 
the  first  one  in  Fort  Huachuca. 

Senator  DeConcini,  And  what  basis  do  you  have  for  that? 

Mr.  Ault.  It's  in  your  State,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Yes;  and  the  fact  that  it's  in  my  State,  and 
that  one  is  in  Deming,  NM 

Mr.  Ault.  And  the  fact  that  Fort  Huachuca  is  a  deplorable  place 
for  an  aerostat. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Notwithstanding  a  Customs  study  that  rec- 
ommended that  we  do  it. 

Mr.  Ault.  Well,  it  was  a  poor  study,  then,  sir.  Any  site  that 
masks  63  percent  of  what  the  radar  can  see  is  a  poor  site.  There 
are  better  sites. 
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Senator  DeConcini.  There  may  be  better  sites,  but  how  do  you 
get  over  the  fact  that  if  you  have  a  threshhold  into  the  country  that 
can  be  masked,  what  do  you  do?  You  don't  put  up  an  aerostat?  You 
just  try  to  fly  the  P-3's  over  it  all  the  time?  I'm  a  little  bit  amazed. 

Mr.  AULT.  You  may  put  in  supplemental  systems.  You  may  fly 
P-3's  over  it  all  the  time.  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is,  but  you 
don't  put  one  in  which  is  manifestly  unsatisfactory.  And  I'm  not 
ready  to  back  off  yet,  incidentally,  on  this  Gulf  of  Mexico  coverage. 
I  think  somebody  should,  at  least,  take  one  more  look  at  it  before 
final  commitment. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Well,  maybe  we  should  take  another  look  at 
it. 

Mr.  AuLT.  There  are  studies  and  there  are  studies. 

OVER-THE-HORIZON  RADAR 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  mentioned  over-the-horizon. 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir;  and  DOD  has  tapered  way  off  on  its  require- 
ments for  that,  but  in  the  long  term  if  you  want  good  surveillance 
coverage,  I  think  over-the-horizon  will  give  you  broad  area  coverage 
down  into  the  Caribbean  and  into  the  other  sectors,  as  has  been 
mentioned  by  my  colleague  here.  We're  going  to  want  to  start  to 
look  other  directions  besides  south:  regularly,  if  not  constantly. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Well,  Mr.  Ault,  over-the-horizon,  as  you  un- 
doubtedly know,  is  very  expensive.  It's  not  something  that  can't  be 
done,  in  my  opinion,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  no- 
where near  ready  to  be  used,  or  so  I'm  told.  If  it  were,  I  would  do 
my  best  to  get  the  money.  If  it  is  political  that  they  put  one  in  Ari- 
zona, I  would  take  the  criticism  for  it  being  in  Arizona,  or  anyplace 
else  that  it  went. 

I  think  it  is  a  little  unfair.  Gentlemen,  you  have  some  very  good 
ideas  and  that  doesn't  trouble  me.  What  troubles  me  is  that  I  get 
from  what  you  say  is  that  we  only  have  this  many  resources — cor- 
rect me,  Mr.  Blum — and  that,  to  me,  is  not  a  very  good  criticism. 
If  we  only  have  this  many  resources,  you  may  disagree  and  I  may 
disagree,  a  lot  of  people  may  disagree  where  we  put  them,  and  you 
are  entitled  to  your  opinion.  I  respect  it,  although  I  may  disagree 
with  it.  But  aren't  we  really  both  talking  about  the  same  thing? 
The  resources  need  to  be  this  much.  And  maybe  you  would  feel 
that  if  it  was  this  much,  the  air  interdiction  program  was  still  no 
damn  good. 

But  you  might  also  say,  well,  if  you've  got  this  much  instead  of 
this  much,  yes,  you  can  afford  to  do  that. 

The  point  that  drives  me  particularly,  Mr.  Ault,  is  to  say  that 
this  some  kind  of  contrived,  f\izzy  feeling  that  the  Government 
wants  to  make  the  public  feel.  I'm  not  here  to  play  fuzzy  feelings. 
I  can  abandon  the  aerostats  today,  including  the  political  one  you 
allege  in  Fort  Huachuca.  Find  me  something  better.  Make  some 
suggestions  that  are  worth  considering,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  considered.  I'm  not  here  to  lecture  you  because  I  respect  you 
for  your  opinions. 

But  the  problem  is,  how  do  we  get  the  public  to  support  the  Con- 
gress in  supporting  not  this  much,  but  this  much?  Because  to  me, 
this  is  more  serious  a  problem  than  Saddam  Hussein  was  to  this 
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country.  We  spend  very  little  in  comparison  when  we  have  that 
kind  of  an  enemy  out  there. 

Would  either  of  you  care  to  respond  to  that  general  statement? 
Mr.  Ault? 

Mr.  Ault.  The  first  thing  you  do,  Senator,  is  take  a  look  at  what 
you're  doing  now  and  ask  yourself  if  that  makes  sense.  Let  me 
show  you  a  couple  of  anomalies. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  prime  responsibility  for  surveil- 
lance for  drug  interdiction,  yet  we  are  still  operating  a  fleet  of  Cus- 
toms P-3's.  Now,  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Cus- 
toms P-3's  are  out  of  context  for  that  assignment,  particularly 
when  part  of  that  fleet  is  a  group  four  aircraft  that  were  pro- 
nounced not  operationally  suitable  by  the  Navy's  Operational  Test 
and  Development  Force  several  years  ago.  You  have  to  remember 
that  I  haven't  been  hip-deep  in  the  Customs  Service  for  half  a 
dozen  years,  but  I  do  know  that  those  aircraft  are  still  operating. 

The  other  is  this.  You  have  three  joint  task  forces  around  the 
southern  periphery:  four  in  Key  West,  six  in  El  Paso.  The  other  one 
is  not  in  the  southern  periphery,  it's  out  in  Alameda.  These  are  not 
truly  joint  task  forces.  They  are  joint  in  the  sense  that  they've  got 
a  lot  of  uniformed  people  in  there,  and  they  have  a  little  fringe  of 
the  law  enforcement  community.  At  the  same  time  we  have  an  au- 
tonomous command  and  control  operation  being  run  by  Customs 
Service/Coast  Guard  in  Florida,  at  Riverside,  and  with  a  center  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Now,  in  my  opinion  this  not  only  complicates  the  problem  of  bor- 
der defense,  sovereignty  of  the  Nation's  border,  classification,  com- 
munications, but  it  further  breaks  down  the  command  function. 
Why  can't  we  have  joint  task  forces  which  are  truly  joint,  with  the 
command  and  control  facilities  integral  with  them,  and  rotate  the 
command?  We  could  have  a  civilian  in  command  of  these  things. 
But  there  seems  to  be  this  constant  reach  for  autonomy  within  the 
various  organizations  involved,  and  it  no  longer  makes  sense.  We 
learned  the  hard  way  in  Desert  Storm  that  we'd  better  all  get  to- 
gether or  we'd  die  together,  and  we  did  well. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Are  you  aware  that  DOD  made  that  decision 
to  put  those  task  forces  there?  It  wasn't  Customs. 

Mr.  Ault.  I  know,  sir.  But  they've  given  you  the  opening  now  to 
ask  the  $64,000  question:  Why  aren't  these  really  joint?  I  think  it's 
a  fair  question. 

Senator  DeConcinl  Well,  in  my  opinion,  DOD  is  not  doing  the 
actual  apprehension.  They  are  the  major  agency  because  of  the  ex- 
isting laws  that,  as  you  well  know,  haven't  greatly  changed,  re- 
stricting the  DOD  from  doing  the  actual  apprehension,  the  posse 
comitatus.  So  our  hands  are  somewhat  tied.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 

I  don't  dispute  that  turf  battles  and  those  sorts  of  things  happen; 
we  all  know  that.  You  talk  about  the  P-3's;  why  are  the  P-3's 
under  Customs?  Well,  maybe  you're  not  aware  that  the  Mexican 
Government  has  real  problems  with  having  United  States  Air 
Force  or  Navy  airplanes  penetrating  their  territory.  They  don't 
seem  to  have  that  same  problem  when  it  is  a  Customs  airplane  ver- 
sus a  military  airplane. 
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Now,  to  me  it's  one  and  the  same,  because  we're  all  the  same 
Government.  But  I  think  the  sensitivity  was  properly  derived  by 
our  Government  there  to  work  out  the  fact  that  we  used  to  not  be 
able  to  penetrate.  When  you  were  at  Customs,  we  couldn't  get  in, 
except  for  the  eradication  program  that  we  had  for  a  short  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  AULT.  Then  you  ask,  Senator,  how  important  is  it  to  you? 
And  what  does  it  cost  you?  And  is  it  worth  the  cost?  I've  had  the 
same  answer  from  ONDCP:  Yes;  Customs  airplanes  can  go  places 
that  DOD  aircraft  can't. 

I'm  not  personally  satisfied  that  that's  an  adequate  justification. 
I  suspect,  based  on  my  experience,  it's  another  grasp  for  autonomy. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Blum,  you  mentioned  having  never  seen 
a  program  stop.  The  one  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  the  Marine  pro- 
gram that  was  very  unfairly  depicted  by  the  recent  frontline  thing. 
Yes;  it  became  ineffective,  and  they  didn't  have  120  or  whatever; 
they  had  40-some  of  those  cigarette  boats,  and  the  Customs  Com- 
missioner sat  and  told  me,  "We're  not  intercepting  the  stuff  coming 
in  any  more."  They  told  us,  "Don't  fund  it,"  so  I  didn't  fund  it. 

Mr.  Blum.  I  think  the  point  I'm  going  to  make  about  this  again 
is  that  you  have  to  figure  out  where  you're  going  to  get  the  most 
bang  for  your  buck.  To  me,  there  is  no  question  that  the  way  you 
do  it  is  get  the  intelligence  from  the  trafficking  organization.  In 
other  words,  penetrate  it;  do  standard  law  enforcement  technique; 
get  the  information  on  what  the  trafficking  organization  is  up  to, 
and  use  that  intelligence  to  target  your  interdiction  resources. 
That's  not  high  technology  for  the  most  part.  Perhaps  we  can  use 
some  signals  intelligence  technology  on  it,  but  it  is  low-technology 
dog  work,  which  is  very  dangerous,  which  DEA  does  very  well. 

The  most  significant  seizures  have  come  from  that  kind  of  work. 
When  Customs  scores  in  one  of  its  interdiction  seizures,  most  of  the 
time  it's  a  good  piece  of  luck.  It's  not  because  of  the  tremendous 
resources  put  into  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  see  a  DOD  in  search  of  a  mission  for  oth- 
erwise-underdeployed  resources,  joining  forces  with  people  who 
have  agencies  that  would  like  to  have  large  budgets.  The  question 
is.  Will  we  put  this  money  to  work  doing  what  it  can  do  best? 

Now,  if  someone  can  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  IRS-CID  is  so 
underfunded  and  strapped  for  money,  yet  there  is  the  funding  and 
the  availability  to  do  this  high-technology  stuff  with  such  relatively 
low  payback,  I  would  feel  a  lot  better  about  it.  But  I  don't  get  an 
answer  to  that. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  little  bit  of  an  answer. 
This  Senator,  along  with  Senator  Domenici  of  the  same  political 
party  that  the  IRS  was  under,  fought  and  lost  to  have  line  item 
criminal  investigations  instead  of  going  through  their  chain,  and 
more  funds  for  it,  because  we  happen  to  agree  with  you.  They  need 
to  do  a  lot  more  in  the  investigative  area,  and  we  couldn't  get  the 
funds.  Maybe  under  the  new  administration  we'll  be  there. 

Having  said  that,  I  don't  disagree  with  you  that  more  should  be 
put  into  that.  But  we  couldn't  get  it.  And  when  you  can't  get  it,  the 
problem — and  I'm  not  asking  you  to  feel  sorry  or  to  agree  with  us — 
what  do  we  do?  We  try  what  we  think  is  best,  notwithstanding  po- 
litical allegations  and  accusations  that  are  untrue  at  all.  With  the 
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Marine  program,  I  don't  know  that  we  made  a  mistake,  but  we  ex- 
hausted the  ability  of  that.  With  the  IRS,  we  should  have  more; 
and  yet  there  is  a  reluctance  within  the  IRS  to  fund  direct  line  in- 
vestigations that  would  do  just  what  you're  saying. 

Mr.  Blum.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  also  an  inability  to  shift  with 
the  changing  needs  of  the  situation. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  think  you're  right. 

Mr.  Blum.  So  we  don't  seem  to  have  the  ability  to  meet  new  situ- 
ations. 

Senator  DeConcinl  Well,  let  me  ask  you  both  a  question,  be- 
cause you've  both  raised  that,  that  we  need  to  move  these  assets 
and  coordinate  and  what  have  you. 

What  is  your  answer  to  that?  Is  it  a  drug  czar  who  really  has 
authority  to  identify  the  problems?  If  you  were  the  drug  czar,  "This 
is  where  I  want  to  put  the  assets,  and  I  want  it  done  today;  and 
if  you  don't  do  it,  I'm  going  to  go  tattle  to  the  President  and  you're 
going  to  lose  your  job,"  or  something  that  powerful?  And  the  same 
with  you,  Mr.  Blum. 

Mr.  AuLT.  Senator,  you  may  remember  that  you  and  I  discussed 
the  drug  czar  in  early  1988,  because,  at  the  time  that  legislation 
was  being  discussed,  you  said  you  had  reservations,  and  properly 
so. 

Senator  DeConcinl  I  do.  I  do. 

Mr.  AuLT.  And  at  that  time  I  drew  you  an  analogy  and  said, 
*Tou  know,  the  way  the  legislation  is  written,  I'll  give  you  a  sce- 
nario here,  and  if  you  give  me  the  answer,  you  will  have  answered 
your  own  question."  The  scenario  was  that  the  Russians  were  tear- 
ing across  Western  Europe,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said,  "I 
want  all  the  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English 
Channel,"  and  the  Drug  Czar  says,  "Huh-uh,  I  have  to  have  two 
for  the  Caribbean,"  and  if  he  could  make  that  stick,  then  he  had 
the  authority  he  needed.  We  both  knew  the  answer  to  that. 

But  the  old  world  has  turned  a  few  times  since  you  and  I  had 
that  discussion.  We're  coming  to  a  place  where  we  might  be  able 
to  have  a  drug  czar  who  could  pound  the  table  and  get  what  he 
needed. 

Mr.  Blum.  I  look  at  the  line  organizations,  and  my  feeling  is  that 
DEA  should  be  the  lead  agency;  that  the  problem  with  the  Treas- 
ury  Department  is  that  the  criminal  enforcement  aspects  of  every- 
thing Treasury  does  are  divided  up  into  turfs  that  are  not  nec- 
essarily mutually  compatible,  that  there  is  too  much  of  that,  that 
it  ought  to  be  consolidated  and  missions  well-defined.  We  have  to 
get  people  out  of  the  business  of  who  has  control  over  which  kinds 
of  assets,  as  they  sit  and  try  to  build  empires  and  try  to  justify 
staffs. 

Senator  DeConcinl  How  do  you  do  that,  Mr.  Blum? 

Mr.  Blum.  You  do  that  through  consolidating  the  agencies  and 
by  putting  a  lead  agency  in  charge.  Consolidating  is  usually  done 
at  0MB  in  the  budget  function,  the  decisionmaking  as  to  how 
you're  going  to  allocate  your  resources. 

Senator  DeConcinl  If  you  can't  get  that,  and  believe  me,  this 
Senator  and  others  have  tried,  whether  it's  DEA  or  FBI,  I  don't 
care  who  should  be  the  sole  agency,  you  can't  get  that.  Then  what 
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do  you  do?  You're  kind  of  damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if  you 
don't. 

Mr.  Blum.  You're  in  a  situation  that  is  like  this.  We  are  in  a 
world  today  where  we're  coming  up  with  a  brand  new  phenomenon, 
criminal  governments,  where  the  governments  of  given  countries 
turn  their  resources  over  to  drug  traffickers.  We  are  nearly  in  that 
situation  in  Burma  with  heroin  traffic.  We  have  several  situations 
in  Latin  America  that  are  approaching  that.  We  have  very  serious 
kinds  of  threats. 

We've  got  to  talk  about  that  stuff  out  loud  in  a  way  that  gets  peo- 
ple to  understand  it.  I  don't  think  the  answer  is  to  take — ^because 
we  have  a  constituency  for  high-technology  spending,  to  say  OK, 
we're  going  to  spend  on  the  high-technology.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
on  all  of  us  to  educate  the  great  mass  of  people  on  what's  needed. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Time  is  running  out;  we  have  another  panel. 
Let  me  pose  just  one  last  question  to  you,  Mr.  Blum. 

Given  the  fact  that  some  of  us  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  drug 
czar  take  over  and  do  what  we  want  to,  along  with  what  Mr.  Ault 
pointed  out,  if  one  agency  that  doesn't  have  helicopters  or  aerostat 
balloons  decides,  "Gee,  let's  run  our  own  aerostats,"  what  do  you 
do?  Do  you  have  two  competing  agencies  that  try  to  run  aerostats 
because  they're  able  to  make  the  case  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? 

It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  you  have  to  work  with  the  tools 
you  have  and  try  to  fund  them  for  doing  what  they're  doing.  If  we 
disagree  as  to  the  effectiveness,  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Blum.  I  think  that  there  has  to  be  more  control,  there  has 
to  be  more  critical  observation.  You  can't  allow  an  agency  like  the 
Customs  Service  to  do  what  they  did  to  me,  to  do  what  the  Justice 
Department  does  to  every  congressional  staffer,  which  is  to  say, 
"You  can't  talk  to  our  people  in  the  field  without  a  minder,  without 
Washington  approving  what's  said." 

This  business  of  shielding  the  Congress  from  anything  that  man- 
agement doesn't  want  them  to  hear  is  a  terrible  way  to  do  business, 
and  it  goes  on  all  the  time.  You  have  to  get  much  more  of  the  bad 
news  and  you  have  to  be  much  more  critical  of  the  people  who  come 
in  and  try  to  tell  you  that  it's  all  wonderful  and  it's  working,  and 
look  at  our  wonderful  computer  chart. 

Let  me  just  give  you  the  anomalv  of  this  morning's  testimony. 
Here  are  the  Customs  people,  and  they  are  showing  you  all  of  the 
small  plane  flights  going  right  up  to  the  border.  Next  to  the  Cus- 
toms person  or  immediately  following  is  State  Department,  telling 
you  what  a  great  job  the  Mexicans  are  doing.  If  they're  doing  a 
great  job,  what  are  all  those  suspicious  flights  about? 

And  somebody  has  to  pull  that  together  and  say,  "Guys,  we're 
getting  all  this  cooperation;  how  come  you  can't  do  anything  about 
all  those  suspicious  flights?" 

Senator  DeConcinl  But,  Mr.  Blum,  before  we  got  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mexico,  then-Senator  Pete  Wilson  and  this  Senator  and  Sen- 
ator Helms  and  Senator  D'Amato  got  the  Senate  to  pass  criticism 
about  Mexico,  taking  away  their  air  flights,  because  they  weren't 
cooperating.  There  are  some  responses. 

In  your  statement  you  mentioned  about  not  being  able  to  talk  to 
some  people  in  Tucson,  AZ.  I  think  that  was  a  huge  mistake,  who- 
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ever  did  that.  But  you  also  said  that  all  they  did  was  play  cards 
and  wait. 

Were  you  talking  to  the  Air  Interdiction  Branch? 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes;  I  was  talking  to  the  people — I  guess  they  were 
at  the  airport.  I  can't  tell  you  precisely  what  it  was;  it  was  some 
6  years  ago.  But  these  were  people  who  were  waiting 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  mean  at  the  municipal  airport? 

Mr.  Blum.  Yes. 

Senator  DeConcinl  OK,  not  over  at  the  Air  Interdiction  Branch? 

Mr.  Blum.  No. 

Senator  DeConcinl  OK.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clarification. 

Mr.  Blum.  But  I  just  think 

Senator  DeConcinl  Those  people  you  were  talking  to  were  the 
ones  waiting 

Mr.  Blum.  For  a  message  to  go  get  them. 

Senator  DeConcinl  No,  no;  because  that  isn't  at  the  municipal 
airport.  The  message  to  go  get  them  is  over  at  Davis-Monthan, 
about  8  miles  away,  where  thev  are  stationed  and  waiting.  Now, 
they  may  play  cards  there;  I  don't  know  what  the  hell  they  do. 
When  I'm  there,  they're  all  busy  working. 

Mr.  Blum,  I'm  sure. 

Senator  DeConcinl  But  where  you  were,  let  me  correct  it,  is 
where  the  Customs  people  wait  for  legitimate  or  supposedly  legiti- 
mate aircraft  coming  in  from  Mexico,  who  land  there,  to  process 
their  papers  and  be  inspected. 

Mr.  Blum.  My  recollection  is  that  at  the  time  that  was  not  what 
was  going  on  there,  but  I  can't  say  with  certainty. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Because  in  1988,  they  were  not  located 
there. 

Mr.  Blum.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  want  to  see  the  resources  allo- 
cated properly.  I  cannot  believe  that  within  the  wisdom  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  there  isn't  the  possibility  of  coordination  on 
some  of  these  things  and  an  ability  to  insist  that  the  areas  that 
really  will  pay  off,  particularly  financial  investigations  and  the 
IRS-CID  work  and  the  intelligence,  don't  get  the  funding  that  they 
need.  You  have  to  be  able  to  do  that.  It  seems  to  me  it's  a  respon- 
sibility of  this  committee  to  do  it  and  to  say,  even  if  you  have  a 
constituency  here  and  there  isn't  one  there,  we  know  that  this  is 
where  money  has  to  go,  and  we're  going  to  see  to  it  that  it  gets 
there. 

Senator  DeConcinl  I  think  there  is  a  constituency  to  do  more 
in  the  money  laundering  and  the  IRS,  but  it  hasn't  been  the  will 
of  the  administration  to  see  resources  allocated  there, 

Mr,  Blum.  And  to  give  you  an  idea  about  the  kinds  of  threats 
that  you  get  from  smuggling,  as  this  system  goes  up,  I  guess  it  was 
about  6  months  ago,  some  people  I  know  in  the  Cayman  Islands 
sent  me  a  clipping  about  a  fishing  tournament  in  the  Cajrman  Is- 
lands, and  the  clipping  showed  that  the  winner  of  the  large  fishing 
tournament  in  the  Caymans  was  70  pounds  of  cocaine  in  a  fish 
that  they  call  Square  Grouper;  that  is,  bundles  of  cocaine  that  a 
fishing  boat  had  picked  up. 

What's  going  on  there  is  that  motherships  from  Colombia  are 
dumping  the  cocaine  on  a  bank;  divers  go  down,  put  them  on  fish- 
ing boats  that  then  go  back  to  the  gulf  coast  of  the  United  States. 
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Now,  the  aerostat  program  can't  do  much  about  that,  and  the 
only  way  you  beat  that  is  with  specific  intelHgence.  What  happens 
is,  when  you  put  this  kind  of  program  in  place,  the  people  in  Co- 
lombia know  it's  there,  and  they  shift.  You  have  to  be  able  to  shift 
the  program  to  meet  the  change. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Isn't  that  a  valuable  asset,  to  make  them 
shift?  If  you  don't  have  the  program,  are  they  not  going  to  fly  in? 

Mr.  Blum.  But  if  your  assets  are  tied  up  in  this  and  they  go  to 
boats,  what  do  you  do? 

Senator  DeConcini.  Then  maybe  you've  got  to  not  shift,  but  add. 

Mr.  Blum.  But  nobody  has,  that's  the  point. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Assets  are  the  problem,  not  resources. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen.  I  didn't  want  to  cut  you  off. 

Mr.  AULT.  I  wanted  to  make  one  more  point,  Senator,  because  I 
think  it's  important.  We  got  sidetracked  on  over-the-horizon  radar 
and  I  missed  my  big  point  on  technology  transfer. 

For  years  the  Department  of  Defense  has  enjoyed  a  very  good  re- 
lationship with  an  organization  called  the  National  Security  Indus- 
trial Association  [NSIA].  I'm  sure  you  are  familiar  with  them: 
about  400  blue  ribbon  companies.  For  a  bargain  price  they  give 
complete,  periodic  technology  reviews.  In  exchange,  DOD  says,  "We 
need  this;  what  do  you  have?"  Industry  says,  "We  have  this,  can 
you  use  it?" 

The  drug  enforcement  community  has  got  to  wire  itself  into  that 
organization  and  it  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  because  it's  working 
with  DOD  right  now. 

Senator  DeConcini.  That's  a  good  suggestion.  I'm  going  to  ask 
that  question. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
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RAY  MINTZ,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  ENFORCEMENT  SUPPORT 

INTRODUCTION  OF  PANEL 

Senator  DeConcini.  Our  last  panel — I  apologize  for  taking  as 
long  as  we  have  here — is  Mr.  William  Rosenblatt,  Special  Agent  in 
Charge  in  Miami,  U.S.  Customs,  and  Mr.  Ray  Mintz,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Enforcement  Support,  U.S.  Customs. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  could  possibly  summarize  your  statements,  we 
will  put  them  in  the  record.  I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions  I  want 
to  ask.  I  personally  apologize  for  having  you  wait  so  long. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  ROSENBLATT 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have 
any  prepared  remarks.  I  thought  that  by  the  time  you  got  to  me 
and  Mr.  Mintz  it  would  be  late  in  the  afternoon  or  early  afternoon, 
and  we  are  here  to  answer  any  of  your  questions  or  any  of  the 
questions  of  the  other  Senators  on  the  subcommittee. 

Senator  DeConcini.  How  about  you,  Mr.  Mintz? 

STATEMENT  OF  RAY  MINTZ 

Mr.  Mintz.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  some  very  brief  remarks  that  I  would 
like  to  make. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Mintz.  Just  as  background,  I  have  been  involved  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Customs  technology  since  1975.  I  have  been  involved 
in  the  acquisition  and  development  of  almost  all  of  the  modem  law 
enforcement  technology  that  the  Customs  Service  now  employs. 
Some  of  the  projects  in  which  I've  had  extensive  involvement  in- 
clude Customs  sensor-equipped  aircraft;  our  own  small  aerostat; 
the  first  large  aerostat  in  the  Bahamas;  and  every  aerostat  since 
then;  the  drug  detection  technology  that  we  are  using  at  ports  of 
entry;  and  Customs  radio  communications  systems. 

I  have  also  for  several  years  been  very  active  in  the  interagency 
coordination  with  industry  and  among  the  agencies  on  what's  going 
on. 

On  the  basis  of  this  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the 
Customs  Service  is  a  leader  in  the  development  and  utilization  of 
modem  technology  for  law  enforcement.  Other  agencies  may  have 
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more  sophisticated  and  complex  devices  for  specific  applications, 
but  none  face  the  diversity  of  threat  and  requirements  that  the 
Customs  Service  does,  nor  have  they  as  many  successful  applica- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  a  major  focus  of  this  hearing,  there  is  no  govern- 
ment organization  anywhere  in  the  world  with  the  experience  in 
the  development  and  acquisition  of  land-based  tethered  aerostats 
than  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Our  sensor-equipped  aircraft  are 
used  as  models  by  other  agencies  including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Finally,  Customs  was  the  first  law  enforcement  agency  with  a 
servicewide  protected  company  radio  system  and  that  too  is  being 
used  as  a  model  by  other  agencies  and  the  military. 

Customs  faces  a  broad  and  varied  challenge  to  develop  cost-effec- 
tive, reliable,  and  safe  technology.  Over  the  years  we  have  had 
many  successes  as  well  as  some  setbacks.  But  on  balance,  the  Cus- 
toms Service  is  proud  of  its  record  in  technology  development  and 
application,  and  confident  of  its  ability  to  continue  meeting  this 
challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here.  I  am  willing  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  have.  I  also,  if  the  opportunity  permits, 
have  a  couple  of  comments  about  the  testimony  by  Mr.  Ault  and 
Mr.  Blum. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Please  proceed  with  that. 

Mr.  MiNTZ.  I  think  that  as  Frank  has  indicated,  he  was  with  the 
Customs  Service  some  time  ago.  He  has  not  been  hip-deep  in 
what's  going  on.  A  lot  has  happened  since  then,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  idea  of  the  aerostats  and  other 
detection  devices  on  oil  rigs. 

Much  of  the  information  that  was  available  to  us  at  that  time 
came  from  the  vendors.  When  Customs,  Coast  Guard,  and  DOD 
participated  in  the  study  of  the  semisubmersible  systems  for  the 
Gulf,  we  found  that  much  of  that  information  was  very  much  in- 
flated in  terms  of  performance,  and  very  deflated  in  terms  of  cost. 
So  we  no  longer  consider  that  as  a  viable  alternative. 

The  idea  of  putting  radars  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  they 
are  free  of  the  oil  rig  line  contradicts  the  apprehension  approach 
and  makes  it  more  expensive  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  do  inter- 
diction, monitoring  and  apprehension  of  the  aircraft  as  they  come 
in.  Having  them  on  the  coastline  allows  us  to  do  these  functions, 
and  also  allows  the  coordination  with  State  and  locals  that  Mr. 
Ault  described,  because  we  are  able  to  see  where  the  aircraft  land. 

Finally,  on  the  idea  of  command  and  control,  the  C^I  system  has 
grown  a  lot.  It  think  we  have  finally  reached  the  point  where  we 
do  have  a  very  effective  command  and  control  system. 

Mr.  Ault's  last  point  on  coordination  with  the  NSIA  is  one  that 
the  ONDCP  Counterdrug  Technology  Assessment  Center  is  pursu- 
ing, and  we  are  very  much  wired  into  industry  and  into  the  na- 
tional laboratories.  We  are  using  what  they  have,  but  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  still  oriented  toward  the  military  and  nonenforcement, 
nondrug  problem. 

Briefly,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Blum,  I  agree  with  him  that  we  need 
to  find  the  most  cost-effective  solution.  The  aerostats  in  every  study 
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to  date  have  shown  that  they  are  the  most  cost-effective  solution 
for  interdiction. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mintz. 

Can  you  give  me  some  details?  For  the  record,  Mr.  Mintz,  can 
you  tell  us  in  detail  what  events  led  to  the  Customs  decision  not 
to  exercise  an  option  back  in  1990,  I  think  it  was,  on  the  GE  con- 
tract, which  was  in  the  effect  for  the  procurement  of  additional  gulf 
and  Great  Inagua,  Bahamas  aerostats  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
news  media  as  if  there  was  some  secret  negotiations  or  involve- 
ment by  me  or  others.  I  would  just  like  for  the  record,  from  you, 
to  tell  us  what  you  know  about  it,  and  what  happened. 

Mr.  Mintz.  I'd  like  to  say  first  that  to  my  knowledge  there  was 
no  involvement  by  you  or  any  other  Congressman  or  staff  in  that 
decision. 

We  had  a  contract  with  GE  for  aerostat  systems  on  the  South- 
west border  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  options  for  the  gulf  We  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulties  with  some  of  those  GE  systems, 
which  eventually  led  us  to  believe  that  there  were  inherent  prob- 
lems in  the  mooring  systems  and  in  the  tether,  and  in  the  aerostat 
itself  Rather  than  try  to  resolve  those  problems  within  an  ongoing 
procurement,  we  opted  to  not  continue  the  options  under  that  con- 
tract and  to  go  with  a  new  set  of  specifications  and  a  new  competi- 
tive procurement. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Which  GE  was  able  to  bid  on  also.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Mintz.  Yes,  sir;  GE  was  one  of  the  bidders. 

Senator  DeConcini.  So  there  was  no  pressure,  to  your  knowl- 
edge— and  can  you  speak  for  the  contracting  officer?  I  don't  know 
if  he  or  she  is  here. 

There  was  no  pressure  or  intervention  by  me  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  the  staff,  that  you  know  of,  to  award  the  con- 
tract to  anybody  in  particular. 

Mr.  Mintz.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  The  contracting  officer  is 
here,  if  he  would  care  to  comment. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Would  he  like  to  confirm  that  or  deny  it? 

Mr.  Kasna.  I'm  not  the  contracting  officer,  but  I  am  the  Director 
of  Procurement. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Your  name,  sir? 

Mr.  Kasna.  Ted  Kasna. 

I've  been  at  Customs  through  all  four  acquisitions,  starting  in 
1974.  I  have  never,  and  no  one  on  my  staff,  has  ever  been  con- 
tacted by  you  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  Mr.  Mintz,  there  have  been  allegations  also  made  from  the 
media  that  I  undertook  efforts  that  the  DOD  did  not  withdraw 
some  $47.5  million  in  funds  that  had  already  been  appropriated 
and  transferred  to  Customs  for  procurement  of  the  gulf  aerostats 
because  of  my  close  relationship  with  former  staffers  who  rep- 
resented the  subcontractor — as  I  find  out — TCOM,  and  that  I  had 
received  campaign  contributions  from  TCOM. 

First,  in  your  view,  can  you  tell  us  what  events  led  to  the  DOD 
decision  to  withdraw  the  $47.5  million  for  the  gulf  aerostats? 
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Mr.  MiNTZ.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  may,  I'd  like  to  comment  that  while  you 
and  other  Congressmen  and  others  were  subsequently  involved,  in 
trying  to  reverse  the  DOD  decision,  I  found  that  all  of  that  was  to- 
tally consistent  with  the  Congress'  support  of  the  aerostat  program. 
For  my  mind  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contractors  or  the  con- 
tract involved. 

What  led  the  DOD  to  withdraw  the  funds  is  a  long  story  which 
I  will  try  to  shorten.  We  had  $47.5  million  of  fiscal  year  1989 
money  for  the  gulf  systems.  That  money  was  due  to  lapse  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  The  contract  that  we  started  in  January 
1990  was  estimated  to  take  about  12  months  to  complete  and  to 
award.  That  would  have  been  quite  a  record  if  we  had  been  able 
to  accomplish  it.  It  took  a  good  deal  longer  than  that.  We  had  some 
5  months  of  negotiation  with  the  various  contractors  because  they 
took  exceptions  to  our  specifications. 

Finally,  when  we  went  out  for  best  and  final  bids,  they  came 
back  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  that  was  avail- 
able to  us,  which  was  the  $47.5  million,  plus  other  more  current 
funds.  We  were  looking  at  about  $97  million. 

We  could  not  accept  those  bids.  We  went  back  and  advised  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  our  dilemma  at  that  point.  We  went  back 
to  the  vendor  and  made  some  changes  in  the  procurement.  We  told 
them  we  needed  more  responsive  bids,  and  told  them,  in  fact,  that 
some  of  the  money  might  lapse  if  we  did  not  have  it  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

They  came  back  again  in  May  and  they  were  still  too  high.  At 
that  point  several  of  us  went  to  DOD  and  briefed  them  on  the  situ- 
ation. We  needed  about  $11  million  more  in  order  to  get  the  three 
gulf  sites,  and  Great  Inagua,  leaving  the  fourth  gulf  site  unfunded. 

The  DOD  began  a  series  of  deliberations.  They  looked  at  our 
method  of  procurement  and  our  requirements,  and  decided  that 
they  were  truly  valid,  and  that  there  was  no  problem  with  them. 
DOD  began  to  look  at  whether  or  not  there  was  some  more  cost- 
effective  technology.  They  couldn't  complete  those  deliberations  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  they  withdrew  the  funds.  That  is 
when  we  got  into  the  situation  of  not  having  sufficient  funds  to 
build  the  system. 

Senator  DeConcini.  The  funds  that  would  have  lapsed  and  not 
been  there,  you  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they  were  put  back  in  by 
the  DOD  starting  the  next  year. 

Mr.  MiNTZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  contacted  my  subcommittee  on  behalf  of 
the  Commissioner  and  asked  me  to  intervene  with  the  DOD  to  see 
that  that  would  happen,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MiNTZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  did  that. 

Mr.  MiNTZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Did  you  or  the  Customs  Commissioner,  to 
your  knowledge,  seek  out  other  help  from  other  agencies,  like 
ONDCP,  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  MiNTZ.  Absolutely.  We  went  to  ONDCP;  we  went  to  the  State 
Department;  we  went  to  every  source  we  thought  might  help  us. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that 
clarification. 
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Mr.  Rosenblatt,  can  you  tell  us  why  Customs  made  the  decision 
to  not  use  the  contractor?  Were  you  involved  with  that  actual  de- 
termination that  those  contracted  aerostats  were  not  doing  well 
and  you  did  not  want  to  go  through  with  the  potential  option  on 
the  others? 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  Near  the  end  of  my  tenure  in  1989-90  certain 
things  came  to  my  attention  relative  to  the  tether  on  the  aerostat 
produced  by  GE.  Prior  to  my  leaving  in  March  1990  we  had  meet- 
ings in  February  1990  where  I  made  the  decision  after  consulting 
with  the  Acting  Commissioner.  I  discussed  with  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Air  Operations,  that  this  contract  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned  should  be  put  in  jeopardy.  We  needed  to  compete 
it  again,  if  for  no  other  reason  to  get  better  specifications  into  the 
contract  relative  to  the  tether. 

Additionally,  as  a  result  of  negotiations  and  studies  that  were 
done  by  the  Interdiction  Committee,  the  drug  czar's  office,  and  also 
statements  already  made  to  you  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  all  the 
aerostats,  we  were  now  climbing  to  a  total  of  16  aerostats  as  op- 
posed to  just  briefly  2  years  ago  we  were  talking  in  terms  of  4,  6, 
or  8.  It  just  made  sense,  since  we  had  already  gone  through  a  con- 
tract about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  whereby  GE  was  selected. 

At  one  time  Westinghouse  was  the  contract  firm.  Within  2  short 
years,  again,  we  had  increases  insofar  as  money,  as  well  as  aero- 
stats. But  the  contract  at  the  time  only  had  two  more  aerostats  on 
the  option.  It  takes  a  long  leadtime,  as  you  well  know,  for  the  pro- 
curement process  in  the  Federal  Government  to  work.  As  Mr. 
Mintz  has  said,  if  you  can  get  through  one  of  these  large  procure- 
ments in  a  year,  you  are  very  lucky.  It  is  more  like  18  months. 

Therefore,  since  we  were  going  forward,  and  we  had  problems 
with  the  existing  contract,  it  just  made  sense. 

Senator  DeConcini.  When  you  say  you  had  problems,  the  prob- 
lem was  that  it  didn't  work. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  That  is  right. 

Senator  DeConcini.  They  broke  in  the  weather,  or  wouldn't  fly. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  We  were  having  problems  with  the  tether.  We 
were  having  problems  as  well  with  the  radar  in  accord  with  speci- 
fications. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Were  you  aware  that  the  subcontractor, 
when  you  put  the  ones  that  were  under  the  option  when  you  de- 
cided not  to  exercise  the  option  and  go  again,  were  you  aware  that 
TCOM  was  the  subcontractor  on  both  of  those? 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  That  was  after  my  tenure. 

Mr.  Mintz.  I'd  like  to  address  that. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Would  you,  please? 

Mr.  Mintz.  Yes,  sir;  we  were.  We  knew  that  TCOM  was  teaming 
with  GE.  We  also  believed  that— this  was  in  July  1991— TCOM 
would  team  with  Westinghouse. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Did  that  make  any  difference? 

Mr.  Mintz.  Yes;  it  made  a  considerable  difference  to  us.  We 
thought  it  was  the  best  possible  solution. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Why? 

Mr.  Mintz.  The  strengths  of  TCOM  are  in  the  aerostat,  the 
mooring  system,  and  the  tether.  The  TCOM  aerostats  have  oper- 
ated about  130,000  hours  without  serious  failure.  The  one  at  Yuma, 
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by  the  way,  also  in  Arizona,  flew  13  straight  days  without  coming 
down  for  any  changes.  The  High  Rock  system  flew  for  7  years  with- 
out any  problems. 

That  is  where  the  strength  of  TCOM  is.  GE  makes  a  good  radar. 
We  had  problems  with  it  earlier,  as  Mr.  Rosenblatt  said,  but  we  got 
those  fixed. 

The  opportunity  we  had  was  to  get  the  best  of  both  worlds.  We 
had  the  best  in  the  mooring  systems,  tether,  and  aerostat,  and 
competition  on  the  radar. 

Senator  DeConcini.  But  you  put  it  out  under  those  options  that 
you  didn't  exercise.  The  weakness  that  made  you  go  to  rebidding, 
TCOM  addressed. 

Mr.  MiNTZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Now,  Mr.  Rosenblatt,  just  one  last  question. 

I  think  you  were  head  of  the  enforcement.  How  did  the  decision 
to  place  the  aerostat  at  Fort  Huachuca  come  about?  Just  tell  us 
how  you  did  that.  Did  I  write  it  into  the  law? 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  No;  I'll  let  Mr.  Mintz  answer  the  technical  as- 
pect, then  I'll  have  a  comment  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Mintz.  This  was  the  first  aerostat  on  the  Southwest  border, 
or  the  first  Customs  aerostat,  in  fact,  in  the  United  States.  We 
knew  it  was  a  system  that  would  take  a  lot  of  attention.  At  that 
point  in  time  we  thought  the  aerostats  were  vulnerable  to  enemy 
attack,  if  you  will,  so  a  military  reservation  was  very  important  to 
us.  The  idea  of  putting  it  in  the  State  of  Arizona  made  sense  to  me 
because  we  needed  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  the  Government  to 
make  this  system  work  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

We  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  with  the  citizens  in  the  area  of  the  aer- 
ostat and  their  concerns  about  safety.  I  think  you  spoke  up  for 
those  citizens.  Sierra  Vista  is  the  community.  You  spoke  up  for 
them.  We  dealt  with  that. 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  did  a  study. 

Mr.  Mintz.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  an  environmental  study  and  a  safety 
study.  In  fact,  we  kept  the  aerostat  on  the  ground  about  3  months 
until  we  did  a  safety  system  that  would  work. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Mintz,  the  Fort  Huachuca  balloon  has 
been  alleged  to  be  masked  60  percent  of  the  time.  Can  you  respond 
to  that?  Is  that  at  all  accurate?  That  is  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
time  that  it  would  be  nonusable. 

Mr.  Mintz.  I  cannot  verify  that  figure.  I  would  be  surprised  if  in- 
deed it  were  that  high.  Again,  the  issue  is.  Are  these  patches  of 
coverage  or  paths  through  the  aerostat?  I  think  they  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  patcnes  rather  than  paths. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt,  you  wanted  to  comment. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  Yes;  I  wanted  to  comment.  I  want  to  get  on  the 
record,  whether  you  ask  me  or  not,  and  say  that  neither  you  nor 
any  member  of  your  previous  or  current  staff  ever  asked  me,  or  any 
person  that  worked  for  me  that  I  know  about,  for  any  favors,  for 
any  considerations  whatsoever  in  conjunction  with  the  program.  To 
the  contrary,  what  is  irritating  and  frustrating  to  me  as  the  former 
Assistant  Commissioner,  and  now  as  the  current  Special  Agent  in 
Charge  of  Customs  in  Miami,  is  the  current  environment  that  is 
coming  about.  When  one  compares  this  environment  to  where  was 
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everybody  in  1982-85  when  there  was  this  big  problem  of  cocaine 
coming  across  our  borders  from  Florida  all  the  way  over  to  Califor- 
nia. People  were  screaming  and  yelling  why  isn't  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, why  isn't  Congress  doing  something  about  these  airplanes 
coming  across,  dropping  cocaine  bombs,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  Chairman,  you,  along  with  several  others  in  the  Congress, 
and  certain  people  in  the  administration  at  the  time,  began  to  do 
something  about  this  problem.  Now  that  we  are  close  to  finishing 
a  network  of  an  interdiction  system,  and  putting  money  into  that, 
and  resources  into  that,  people  are  now  criticizing  that  because  of 
its  effectiveness  it  is  not  catching  anything.  I  find  that  kind  of  hu- 
morous, but  also  kind  of  frustrating,  because  when  we  go  back  to 
the  1985  to  1990  issue  in  south  Florida,  which  I  am  much  more  fa- 
miliar with,  we  have  moved  the  drug  threat  from  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, away  from  the  immediate  Bahamian  Islands,  all  the  way  about 
200  miles  out.  We  enjoy  a  quality  of  life  much  improved  in  south 
Florida  as  a  result. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  the  cocaine  is  still  not  getting  in.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  does  cost  a  lot  of  money.  This  money  that  we  keep  on 
talking  about  for  interdiction  is  always  compared  in  its  totality 
against  the  figures  that  are  used  for  investigation,  or  for  the  inter- 
national program.  Instead  of  taking  that  gross  amount  for  interdic- 
tion, and  considering  that  the  assets  have  a  life  expectancy  of  20 
to  30  years,  the  figures  might  be  a  little  bit  more  comparable,  a  lit- 
tle less  biased. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  have  seen  it  in  Florida  since  be- 
coming the  Special  Agent  in  Charge,  and  we  have  had  testimony 
here  ^ready  today,  that  as  a  result  of  this  interdiction  net  that  has 
been  put  up,  consisting  of  aerostats,  which  by  the  way,  is  intel- 
ligence, only  it  is  from  technology;  those  systems  are  technical  in- 
telligence assets  instead  of  human  assets.  I  can  tell  you  in  Florida 
as  a  result  of  this  network  that  started  being  built  in  1985,  and  is 
still  in  the  works,  interrupted  by  numerous  studies  because  of  per- 
sonal interest  of  individuals  that  have  testified  here  today,  and 
have  testified  at  previous  hearings  that  I  have  had  to  attend,  I  find 
it  amazing  that  we  have  had  more  narcotics  seized  this  year  in 
cargo  than  ever  before. 

I  can  tell  you  of  unprecedented  quantities  found  because  of  the 
money  that  you  and  the  administration  poured  into  the  interdiction 
in  cargo.  We  have  one  of  the  finest — it  probably  serves  as  a 
model — in  the  Port  of  Miami  for  narcotics  to  be  detected  in  cargo. 
It  needs  to  be  replicated.  We  can't  just  pour  money  in  just  aspect. 
It  has  to  be  a  full-court  press.  I  agree  with  you.  It  would  be  nice 
to  get  more.  That  is  not  the  message  I'm  getting. 

Thank  you. 

SUBMITTED  QUESTIONS 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  submit  some 
other  questions  to  be  answered  for  the  record. 

[The  following  questions  were  not  asked  at  the  hearing,  but  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  for  response  subsequent  to  the  hear- 
ing:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  DeCONCINI 

COSTS  OF  INTERDICTION 

Question.   What  is  the  annual  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  Customs  drug  interdiction  activities; 
can  you  break  this  out  by  air,  land  and  sea? 

Answer.   The  Office  of  Enforcement's  budget  for 
FY93  is  approximately  $440  million,  of  which  $207 
million  are  devoted  to  aviation  operations,  and  $35 
million  to  marine.   Of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
typical  narcotics  smuggling  conspiracy  transits  a 
number  of  environments  and  jurisdictions,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascribe  this  dollar  to 
land  interdiction  and  that  dollar  to  marine. 

Question.   To  date,  how  muqh  do  you  estimate  has 
been  expended  to  acquire  the  existing  air  assets  of  the 
Customs  Service  used  to  interdict  aircraft? 

Answer.   Approximately  $322  million.   The  Customs 
Service  owns  106  aircraft  and  currently  has  31  aircraft 
on  loan  from  DOD. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AIR  INTERDICTION 

Question.   What  percentage  of  the  interdictions 
made  by  the  Customs  air  program  are  as  a  direct  result 
of  intelligence  or  informant  information  versus  cold 
hits? 

Answer.   About  26  percent  of  our  air  interdictions 
in  1992  were  the  result  of  case  development,  informant 
information,  controlled  deliveries,  etc.   The  remainder 
was  the  result  of  DOD  and  law  enforcement  detection  and 
monitoring  assets,  such  as  the  Aerostats,  P-3s,  and 
mobile  ground  radar. 

Question.   Is  this  something  Customs  expected  when 
it  developed  the  air  interdiction  program,  if  so,  why? 

Answer.   Intelligence  provides  us  the  means  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  our  interdiction  system  as 
a  deterrent.   While  there  was  no  way  to  accurately 
predict  the  precise  percentage,  the  aerostat  system  was 
conceived  first  and  foremost  as  a  deterrent. 

AEROSTATS 

Question.   First,  I  was  told  by  Commissioner 
Hallett  during  last  year's  testimony  on  the  Customs 
budget,  that  the  operational  up-time  for  aerostats  was 
75  percent.   In  the  recent  Frontline  broadcast,  the 
narrator  used  a  figure  of  39  percent,  I  used  a  figure 
of  between  70  and  72  percent.   Can  you  tell  us  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong,  maybe  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
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give  us  a  rundown  of  the  overall  up  and  down  times  of 
the  aerostats  for  both  FY91  and  FY92,  and  explain  any 
unusual  circumstances  which  occurred  affecting  their 
operations? 

Answer.   Our  goal  for  the  Aerostat  Program  was  to 
achieve  an  operational  rate  of  at  least  60  percent.   It 
is  important  to  note  that  this  is  based  on  operational 
time  -  or  up-time  -when  the  aerostat  is  performing  its 
mission.   This  is  a  different  and  generally  lower  rate 
than  operational  availability,  which  includes  time  when 
the  system  is  ready  but  grounded  by  weather,  equipment 
evaluations,  or  administrative  decision.   Part  of  the 
prior  concerns  about  aerostat  performance  stemmed  from 
a  confusion  of  these  terms,  as  well  as  a  question  of 
which  aerostats  to  include  in  the  operational  rate 
computation. 

The  initial  aerostats  along  the  southwest  border  - 
Yuma,  Fort  Huachuca,  and  Deming  -  achieved  an 
operational  rate  of  74  percent  in  FY90,  72  percent  in 
FY91,  and  68  percent  in  FY92.   The  Georgetown  system 
operational  rate  was  60  percent  in  FY90,  68  percent  in 
FY91,  and  69  percent  in  FY92.   However,  the  operational 
rate  for  the  total  aerostat  network  is  much  lower  than 
our  goal  because  of  the  erratic  performance  and  removal 
from  service  of  other  systems  on  the  Southwest  Border, 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  South  Florida.   With  these 
systems  included,  our  operational . rate  was  66  percent 
in  FY90,  56  percent  in  FY91,  and  58  percent  in  FY92. 

Question.   Second,  can  you  respond  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  system  which  have  been  raised  by 
DOD,  and  can  you  explain  to  us  when  the  original 
concept  was  developed,  what  optimum  level  of 
performance  did  you  expect  from  the  aerostats  to  make 
them  an  effective  deterrent? 

Answer.   Earlier  technical  problems  that  made  it 
difficult  to  fuse  aerostat  data  with  ground-based  radar 
data  have  been  solved.   Also,  we  have  improved  the 
tracker  algorithms  to  allow  tracking  of  aircraft  over 
heavily-travelled  roads.   In  July  1992,  the  Joint 
Electronic  Warfare  Center  conducted  a  verification  test 
at  the  behest  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.   Without 
going  into  the  classified  details  of  the  report, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  aerostats  are  viewed  as  a 
highly  cost-effective  deterrent  and  a  critical 
component  of  the  U.S.  Southwest  Border  Counterdrug 
Network.   In  general,  the  report  recommends  that  the 
aerostats  be  upgraded  to  further  enhance  their 
operational  capabilities.   As  previously  stated,  the 
standard  set  for  aerostat  operations  at  the  program's 
inception  in  the  early  1980's  was  an  operational 
readiness  rate  of  60  percent. 

Question.   Are  you  meeting  that  goal? 
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Answer.   As  you  can  see  by  the  data  which  we  have 
provided,  many  of  the  deployed  systems  have 
consistently  exceeded  our  standards,  while  a  few  others 
have  met  but  not  exceeded  our  initial  expectations. 

Question.   Do  you  have  any  ideas  on  what  steps 
could  be  taken  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
systems?   Would  the  costs  be  worth  the  investment? 

Answer.   Now  that  we  have  installed  system 
improvements  to  allow  tracking  of  aircraft  when  flying 
above  heavily  traveled  roads,  the  remaining  major 
system  improvement  would  consist  of  adding  to  some 
systems  a  surface  detection  channel  that  would  allow 
tracking  of  vehicles  and  boats  without  affecting 
aircraft  detection.   Down-time  due  to  weather 
conditions  could  be  reduced  by  providing  weather 
prediction  equipment  such  as  wind  profilers  and  radio 
acoustic  sounding  systems  at  each  site  to  allow  more 
on-station  time  before  lowering  the  aerostat  in 
anticipation  of  bad  weather.   Down-time  for  weather 
could  also  be  reduced  by  providing  each  site  with 
dedicated  real-time  weather  prediction  services,  by 
hardening  the  aerostats  to  better  withstand  weather 
phenomena,  and  by  implementing  physical  measures  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  dust  devils  approaching  a  site. 
In  our  judgement,  these  enhancements  would 
significantly  improve  flying  time  and  system 
survivability,  and  would  be  very  cost  effective. 

Question.   I  understand  that  Customs  has  been 
pursuing  other  uses  for  the  aerostats  in  the  drug 
interdiction  area.   Can  you  tell  us  about  those  uses 
and  the  status  of  potential  modifications? 

Answer.   The  aerostat  system  has  been  successfully 
utilized  in  m&jor  investigative  and  tactical  operations 
which  targeted  smuggling  via  land  vehicles,  and  has 
numerous  other  applications  with  regard  to  ground  and 
marine  smuggling.   This  has  been  accomplished  with  our 
newer  aerostats  that  have  the  surface  detection 
channel.   In  addition,  the  aerostat  radar  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  tag  being  developed  for  Customs 
by  DARPA  and  Sandia  Labs  which  will  allow  tracking  of 
surface  targets  and  aircraft  as  they  move  through  the 
aerostat  radar  coverage.   The  aerostat  also  has  been 
proven  useful  as  a  platform  for  radio  relay  and  for  the 
testing  of  optical  ground  surveillance  systems.   We  are 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  an  improved  radar 
tag  that  would  respond  to  any  aerostat. 

STUDIES  SUPPORTING  AIR  INTERDICTION 

Question.   Mr.  Lane,  in  your  opening  statement  you 
make  reference  to  a  study  which  was  released  in  June 
1987  by  an  Interdepartmental  Spbcommittee  chaired  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  recommending  that 
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aerostats  be  placed  along  the  Southwest  border  and  in 
the  So.  Florida  and  Bahamas  region.   The  study  also 
indicated  that  aerostats  were  the  most  cost-effective 
detection  tool  when  compared  to  other  radar  assets. 
Are  you  aware  of  any  studies,  from  DOD  or  other 
agencies,  since  that  time,  which  refuted  any  of  the 
findings  in  that  June  1987  report? 

Answer.   I  am  not  aware  of  any  credible  study  that 
refutes  the  1987  report.   On  the  contrary,  the  studies 
conducted  by  the  Joint  Electronic  Warfare  Center  have 
supported  the  original  findings  of  the  1987  report. 

MEXICO 

Question.   Can  you  summarize  for  us  the  current 
level  of  cooperation  with  Mexico  and  tell  us  what 
improvements,  if  any,  should  be  made  by  the  Mexican 
government? 

Answer.   The  Government  of  Mexico,  supported  by 
uses  and  DOD  detection  and  monitoring  platforms,  is 
actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  interdiction 
of  Colombian  air  traffickers  bound  for  transshipment 
points  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.   In  a  very  short 
time,  Mexico  has  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of 
professionalization  within  the  ranks  of  its  airborne 
law  enforcement  contingent.   Mexico  continues  to 
request  additional  bilateral  air  interdiction 
initiatives  even  as  it  increases  its  own  capabilities 
in  this  area. 

Question.   Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
seizure  statistics  from  the  Mexican  program?   Are  they 
increasing? 

Answer.   In  FY91,  some  59,000  pounds  of  cocaine 
were  seized  as  a  result  of  Customs  aviation  enforcement 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Mexico;  in  FY92  this 
figure  rose  to  over  61,000  pounds. 

Question.   Do  you  believe  the  success  in  Mexico  is 
directly  linked  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  air 
interdiction  effort,  and  if  so,  why? 

Answer.   Yes.   As  a  direct  result  of  our  air 
interdiction  efforts  at  the  U.S.  border,  drug-laden 
aircraft  are  now  forced  to  land  in  Mexico.   The 
Attorney  General  of  Mexico  recently  credited  the 
Customs  air  support  with  significantly  contributing  to 
80  percent  of  the  seizures  in  that  country.   If  we 
relax  our  stance  north  of  the  border,  air  smugglers 
will  once  again  be  able  to  bypass  Mexican  airspace  and 
safely  land  on  U.S.  soil. 

AEROSTAT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ACQUISITION 
(RAY  MINTZ,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  ENFORCEMENT  SUPPORT) 
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Question.   Now  that  the  aerostat  systems  are 
acquired  with  DOD  funds  and  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  Air  Force,  what  role  does  Customs  continue  to  play 
in  the  development  and  procurement  of  the  aerostats? 

Answer.   Customs  continues  to  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  acquisition  and  acceptance  of 
the  new  aerostat  systems,  currently  those  for  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  Great  Inagua.   We  manage  the  Aerostat  Joint 
Program  Office  (AJPO)  which  is  staffed  full-time  by 
Customs  personnel  and  contractors  funded  by  the  Air 
Force,  with  additional  participation  and  support  from 
the  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard,  and  Customs  procurement  and 
legal  staffs.   With  the  funds  provided  by  the  Air 
Force,  the  AJPO  awards  and  manages  the  aerostat 
contract  and  related  procurements;  coordinates  with 
other  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  and  the 
Bahamian  Government;  locates  and  acquires  the  sites; 
performs  necessary  technical  studies;  provides 
technical  and  administrative  oversight  of  the 
contracts;  tests  and  accepts  completed  systems  from  the 
contractor;  and  then  turns  these  systems  over  to  the 
Air  Force.   For  the  systems  now  operated  by  the  Air 
Force,  Customs  participates  in  decisions  regarding  day- 
to-day  operations  and  configuration  changes.   Our 
respective  responsibilities  are  in  accordance  with 
Memoranda  of  Understanding  between  the  Air  Force  and 
Customs.   Of  course,  we  also  continue  to  support  the 
Puerto  Rico  system  with  technical  advice  and  contract 
management;  O&M  funding  is  provided  by  the  Government 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

With  respect  to  the  Air  Force  reconstitution 
program  to  replace  and/or  lower  the  cost  of  the  systems 
that  have  been  lost  or  taken  out  of  service,  the 
Customs  AJPO  provides  comments  to  the  Air  Force  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  their  program. 

Question.   Were  you  aware  of  any  concerns  that  DOD 
had  at  the  time  with  respect  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
aerostats  and  if  so,  can  you  in  an  unclassified  manner 
explain  those  shortcomings  and  whether  or  not  they  were 
valid? 

Answer.   DOD  originally  raised  questions  about  the 
aerostats  availability  rate,  operational  security 
vulnerability,  and  limited  C3I  integration.   We  believe 
that  most  of  the  issues  raised  by  DOD  are  peculiar  to 
the  military  environment  and  do  not  affect  the  overall 
mission  requirements.   However,  some  deficiencies  were 
well-noted  and  have  been  corrected.   For  example, 
modifications  to  the  aerostat  radars  and  the  Customs 
C3I  centers  now  allow  full  integration  of  the  aerostat 
radar  data  with  other  ground-based  radars.   It  should 
be  noted  that  all  of  the  concerns  raised  at  various 
times  by  DOD  had  already  been  identified  by  Customs  and 
Coast  Guard  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  program  and. 
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if  thought  to  be  significant,  were  addressed  either 
with  system  changes  or  other  external  actions. 

Question.   It  has  been  stated  that  DOD  identified 
other  alternatives  to  the  aerostats  which  would  have 
sacrificed  performance  and  range  for  a  cost  savings. 
Were  these  alternatives  comparable  at  all  to  the 
aerostats  and  what  was  the  position  of  Customs  with 
respect  to  reduced  performance  and  range  detection 
capabilities? 

Answer.   No  alternatives  were  considered 
comparable  either  by  Customs  or  DOD.   Reductions  in 
detection,  tracking,  accuracy,  timeliness,  and/or 
availability  made  the  alternatives  marginally  useful  at 
best. 

Question.   Were  you  aware  of  any  studies  which 
were  conducted  by  DOD  endorsing  the  aerostats  for 
detection  purposes  because  of  costs  and  performance? 

Answer.   Yes.   In  1986  the  National  Drug  Policy 
Board  commissioned  an  interdepartmental  committee, 
chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force 
Management  and  Personnel,  which  subjected  the  tethered 
aerostat  program  to  the  utmost  scrutiny.   This 
committee  concluded  that  aerostats  are  nearly  five 
times  as  cost  effective  as  AEW  aircraft  and  recommended 
that  an  entire  fence  of  aerostats  be  strung  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States,  from  Florida  to 
California.   In  addition,  there  was  the  DOD  and  Border 
Interdiction  Committee  Sensor-Mix  Study  for  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  Great  Inagua  in  May  1989;  the  Joint 
Electronic  Warfare  Sensor-Mix  Study  in  September  1990; 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  Customs,  DOD  Study  of  Semi- 
submersible  Aerostat  Alternatives  in  July  1991.   Every 
study  concluded  that  land-based  tethered  aerostats  were 
the  best  and  most  cost-effective  systems  for  their 
intended  enforcement  mission. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  ACTING  COMMISSIONER  MIKE  LANE 

Question.   Do  you  believe  that  the  current  U.S. 
strategy  of  putting  pressure  on  major  international 
trafficking  organizations  from  end  to  end  of  their 
operations  is  the  correct  approach  to  fighting  the 
supply  side  of  the  drug  war?   Last  November,  a  drug 
smuggling  aircraft  was  tracked  from  Colombia,  north 
past  New  York,  to  Canada.   If  you  could,  would  you 
discuss  this  operation  as  an  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  that  strategy? 

Answer.   This  case  is  an  unusually  vivid  example; 
air  smugglers  rarely  attempt  flights  of  such  distances. 
The  target  was  successfully  tracked  from  the  coast  of 
Columbia  to  Canada  over  a  distance  of  some  2600 
nautical  miles.   The  case  underscores  two  of  the  key 
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elements  in  our  strategy.   First,  the  suspect  aircraft 
was  detected  as  it  departed  the  coast  of  Colombia  -  the 
narrow  end  of  the  funnel,  as  it  were.   This  enables  a 
limited  number  of  Detection  and  Monitoring  (D&M)  assets 
to  yield  the  greatest  number  of  targets.   Second,  the 
governments  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Bermuda,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  were  all  involved  in  the 
successful  conclusion  of  this  interdiction.   Without 
the  international  cooperation  that  has  grown 
exponentially  over  the  last  few  years,  the  target  would 
have  been  lost. 

Question.   I  understand  that  the  Customs  P-3 
Airborne  Early  Warning  aircraft  -  which  are  referred  to 
as  "domes"  by  counternarcotics  personnel  because  of  the 
AWACS-style  radar  domes  on  top  of  them  -  are  in  very 
high  demand  and  that  you  do  not  have  enough  of  these 
aircraft  to  meet  the  coverage  demands  placed  on  them. 
Is  this  true? 

Answer.   The  increased  cooperation  between  the 
U.S.  and  source  and  transit  countries  has  enabled  us  to 
forward  deploy  our  P-3  AEWs.   These  aircraft  have 
proved  very  successful  in  tracking  targets  from  the 
departure  zone  to  the  arrival  zone.   Given  that  we  have 
been  able  to  detect  smuggling  aircraft  much  sooner  with 
this  approach,  the  crossborder  threat  has  declined. 
-^V      While  we  continue  to  maintain  regular  border  patrols, 
most  aircraft  are  landing  short  of  the  border.   The 
effectiveness  of  our  current  strategy  has  made 
additional  resources  unnecessary. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  BOND 

Question.   Are  the  actions  in  Mexico  detracting 
from  your  interdiction  efforts  along  the  United 
States/Mexico  border? 

Answer.   While  foreign  operations  have  placed  a 
great  demand  on  our  existing  manpower  and  equipment, 
from  an  operational  standpoint  they  are  a  logical 
extension  of  our  success  in  sealing  off  our  border  to 
narcotics-laden  private  aircraft. 

Question.   In  order  to  do  this  type  of  activity 
you  must  have  complete  coordination  with  the  Mexican 
Government.   Coordination  and  cooperation  have  not 
always  been  the  case.   How  has  this  changed?   Have  the 
changes  made  your  job  easier? 

Answer.   While  cultural  differences  and  historical 
antipathies  have  presented  difficulties,  we  are 
currently  experiencing  a  level  of  cooperation  and 
effectiveness  which  was  inconceivable  just  5  years  ago. 
Also,  personal  relationships  have  been  cemented  and 
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allowed  to  set  over  time.   This  bodes  well  for  both 
nations  as  we  enter  into  the  21st  Century. 

Question.   People  always  want  to  use  statistics  to 
evaluate  the  success  of  a  program.   That  certainly  is 
the  case  when  it  comes  to  drug  seizures.   For  the 
record,  could  you  give  the  subcommittee  data  concerning 
the  activities  in  Mexico?   As  I  indicated,  statistics 
don't  always  tell  the  whole  story  -  would  you  please 
give  me  your  assessment  of  the  results  of  your 
activities? 

Answer.   Since  October  1990,  Customs  support  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico's  Northern  Border  Response 
Force  has  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  over  160,000 
pounds  of  cocaine  and  hundreds  of  arrests.   An 
achievement  seldom  noted  is  the  fact  that  air  smugglers 
who  do  attempt  to  breach  our  southern  border  can  no 
longer  fly  back  to  Mexico  with  impunity.   The 
Government  of  Mexico  now  aggressively  pursues  such 
aircraft. 

Question.   Do  you  have  plans  to  expand  the  current 
actions  and  efforts  with  the  Government  of  Mexico?   If 
you  do,  would  please  outline  them  for  the  committee? 

Answer.   The  Government  of  Mexico  seeks  additional 
operational  support  from  the  United  States  in  general 
and  the  Customs  Service  in  particular.   However, 
Mexico's  ultimate  purpose  for  such  assistance  is  the 
"Mexicanization"  of  that  country's  counternarcotics 
program.   In  that  regard,  our  goal  is  to  enable  Mexico 
to  develop  its  own  air  interdiction  capability  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Question.   The  United  States  is  doing  much  in  the 
interdiction  area.   Cooperation  has  been  stressed. 
Could  you  please  outline  for  the  subcommittee  what  the 
Mexican  Government  is  doing? 

Answer.   The  Government  of  Mexico  has  sought  to 
expand  its  interdiction  response  posture.   It  has 
purchased  its  own  sensor-equipped  interdiction  aircraft 
and  has  created  a  drug  intelligence  center  similar  to 
our  EPIC.   In  addition,  it  has  placed  an  emphasis  on 
reducing  official  corruption  and  the  incidence  of  human 
rights  abuses  committed  by  law  enforcement  officers. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  what  resources  you  are 
dedicating  to  this  effort?  Is  the  dedication  of  these 
resources  detracting  from  your  other  activities? 

Answer.   We  routinely  deploy  P-3s  and  other 
sensor-equipped  aircraft  to  support  operations  in 
Central  and  South  America.   The  placement  of  our  assets 
is  never  static;  we  continually  reassess  the 
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positioning  of  our  operational  resources  in  order  to 
ensure  the  maximum  yield.   For  example,  it  might  be 
determined  at  some  point  in  the  future  that  some  of  the 
assets  devoted  to  South  America  might  be  more 
efficiently  employed  at  choke  points  elsewhere  along 
the  distribution  chain. 

Question.   We  have  earlier  discussed  the  need  for 
cooperation  to  make  these  efforts  work  -  could  you 
discuss  the  working  arrangements  you  have  with 
governments  in  Central  and  South  America?   Are  the 
results  positive  or  negative?   What  have  been  the 
results? 

Answer.   Definitely  positive.   We  are  witnessing 
the  emergence  of  genuine  regional  cooperation  in 
Central  and  South  America.   The  disruption  of  the  flow 
of  cocaine  along  the  Andean  pipeline  has  been  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  U.S.  counterdrug  initiatives  in  the  area. 
We  have  disrupted  the  pipeline  of  precursor  chemicals 
and  coca  paste  into  Colombia,  and  forced  the 
narcotraf f ickers  to  resort  to  risky  airdrops  on  the 
high  seas.   While  it  is  a  day-to-day  challenge  to  keep 
the  lines  of  communication  open  between  the  various 
U.S.  participants  and  the  sometimes  mutually-exclusive 
factions  within  the  host  nation  governments,  we 
continue  to  build  upon  our  record  of  success. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  AIR  PROGRAM 

Question.   The  subcommittee  is  aware  that  battling 
the  drug  war  requires  change,  as  the  threat  changes. 
That  has  been  the  case  over  the  past  10  years. 
Initially,  Customs  Air  was  a  chase  program.   Defense- 
In-Depth  became  the  program  in  the  1980' s.   Could  you 
take  some  time  to  discuss  our  strategy  for  the  1990's? 

Answer.   Ideally,  the  Customs  Service  would  like 
to  see  the  aerostat  system  completed.   We  have  set  the 
following  objectives  for  the  1990s: 

1.  Expansion  of  border  security  and  deterrent 
efforts . 

2.  Implementation  of  the  "Flex  Force"  strategy. 

3.  Enhancement  of  the  Aviation  Program's  ability 
to  support  the  enforcement  needs  of  the 
Office  of  Enforcement  and  other  federal, 
state,  and  local  entities,  for  investigations 
inside  and  outside  drug  enforcement.   This 
includes  the  acquisition  of  better  air 
surveillance  technology. 

4.  Expansion  of  interdiction-related 
investigative  support  and  intelligence 
programs.   This  will  maximize  intelligence 
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sharing  and  improve  the  flow  of  tactical 
intelligence. 

5.  Continue  to  focus  interdiction  efforts  beyond 
U.S.  borders  in  an  effort  to  deny  the 
smuggler  successful  airspace  between  the 
source  and  transit  countries. 

6.  Establish  new  cooperative  agreements  with 
other  nations,  particularly  those  which  are 
source  or  transit  countries.   This  will  be 
used  to  establish  or  augment  joint 
enforcement  teams  and  increase  intelligence 
sharing. 

Question.   In  order  to  better  understand  what  you 
are  trying  to  do,  could  you  take  some  time  to  outline 
how  you  measure  effectiveness?   What  type  of  analysis 
do  you  do?   How  does  this  compare  with  other  analyses 
done  in  interdiction  activities? 

Answer.   The  effectiveness  of  the  Customs  Air 
Program  is  evaluated  on  the  program's  performance  in 
domestic  air  interdiction  operations;  domestic 
investigative  and  law  enforcement  support;  and 
performance  in  counternarcotic  training  and 
interdiction  support  to  foreign  host  nations. 

Domestic  air  interdiction  effectiveness  is 
measured  in  terms  of:   success  in  reducing  the  number 
of  air  smuggling  border  intrusions;  success  in 
deterring  potential  air  smuggling  intrusions;  and 
performance  in  detecting  and  responding  to  air 
smuggling  flights  penetrating  U.S.  borders. 

Threat  Reduction;   The  relative  level  of  air 
smuggling  activity  across  U.S.  borders  is  determined  by 
measuring  annual  trends  in  a  series  of  air  smuggling 
related  "air  threat  indicators".   Application  of  this 
methodology  has  indicated  a  75  percent  decline  in  the 
level  of  air  smuggling  activity  across  U.S.  border 
since  1982. 

Deterrence:   The  level  of  air  smuggling 
"deterrence"  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
suspect  smuggler  aircraft  that  either  airdrop  or  land 
short  of  the  U.S.  border.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992  alone, 
607  suspect  aircraft  either  airdropped  their  cargo  or 
landed  just  outside  U.S.  borders.   This  represents  the 
number  of  air  smuggling  flights  that  would  likely  have 
continued  directly  across  the  U.S.  border  if  it  were 
not  for  the  presence  of  an  effective  domestic  air 
interdiction  capability. 

Tactical  Interdiction  Performance:   The  Customs 
Air  Program's  performance  in  the  tactical  interdiction 
mission  is  measured  by  calculating  the  probability  that 
a  smuggler  aircraft  penetrating  the  U.S.  border  is 
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detected,  sorted,  intercepted,  tracked,  and 
apprehended.   An  adaptation  of  this  methodology  is  used 
by  the  interagency  counterdrug  cominunity  to  measure 
foreign  U.S.  interdiction  performance  in  the  "Quarterly 
Interagency  Counterdrug  Performance  Assessment," 
chaired  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Performance  in  enforcement  support  efforts  is 
based  on  the  number  of  assists  and  the  value  of 
seizures  made  in  relation  to  the  resources  assigned  to 
each  location. 

Customs  participation  in  foreign  counternarcotic 
operations  is  strictly  on  a  support  basis  to  U.S. 
military  and  host  nations.   The  primary  objective  of 
these  operations  is  to  ultimately  leave  host  nations 
with  a  self-sustaining  interdiction  capability. 
Therefore,  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  initiatives  is 
based  largely  on  improvements  in  host  nation 
counternarcotic  capabilities.   Additional  measures  such 
as  seizure  results  and  tactical  interdiction 
performance  are  also  considered. 

20/20  TELEVISION  PROGRAM 

Question.   How  does  Customs  counter  the  tactic 
demonstrated  by  the  would-be  smuggler  of  the  20/20 
television  program,  i.e.,  flying  close  to  the  ground 
until  reaching  the  factory  at  the  entrance  to  Gringo 
Pass,  then  "popping  up"  at  a  nearby  airport  as  local 
traffic? 

Answer.   No  radar  is  immune  to  "holes"  or 
"shadowing"  caused  by  high  ground.   We  use  a  variety  of 
Customs  and  DOD  ground-based  radars  and  airborne  sensor 
patrols  -  as  well  as  informants  and  undercover 
operatives  -  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 

Question.   How  does  Customs  counter  the  terrain 
masking  of  aerostat  coverage  along  the  mountainous 
areas  of  the  Southwest  border? 

Answer.   One  compensation  for  terrain  masking  is 
to  overlap  the  coverage  of  adjoining  aerostats  so  that 
the  radar  coverage  is  coming  from  different  directions, 
for  example,  the  overlap  of  the  Deming  and  Yuma 
aerostat  coverage  for  much  of  the  terrain  masked  from 
the  radar  on  the  Fort  Huachuca  system.   In  addition, 
the  Fort  Huachuca  aerostat  operates  5,000  feet  higher 
than  the  other  aerostats  in  order  to  further  minimize 
masking.   We  have  also  plotted  the  areas  of  terrain 
masked  from  the  aerostats  and^  determined  those  that  are 
significant  as  opposed  to  patches  that  cannot  be 
reached  without  exposure  to  the  radars.   When  we  are 
vulnerable  to  penetration  because  of  gaps  in  the  long- 
term  coverage,  we  compensate  with  ground-based  fixed 
and  mobile  radar,  increased  P-3  sorties,  and  Citation 
sensor  patrols. 
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QUESTION:  THE  DEA  AND  BORDER  PATROL  ARE  FACINO  DAILY 
ACTION  IN  THE  INTERDICTION  EFFORT.  IT  WOULD 
STAND  TO  REASON  THAT  IF  THE  AIR  INTERDICTION 
EFFORT  IS  AS  SUCCESSFUL  AS  IT  IS  BEING  PORTRAYED 
THAT  YOU  WOULD  BE  SEEING  THE  RESULTS  OF  THAT 
SUCCESS  —  IS  THAT  INDEED  THE  CASE? 

ANSWER:  The  Border  Patrol  has  seen  an  increase  in 
interdictions  along  the  land  border.  Coupled 
with  briefings  on  the  number  of  aircraft 
landings  in  Mexico,  it  certainly  seems  logical 
that  the  Aerostats'  high  visibility  has 
contributed  to  the  successful  deterrence  of 
unauthorized  flight  incursions  across  the 
border. 


BORDER  PATROL 

VALUE  OF  DRUGS  SEIZED 


200,000 


t1,211.SIJ,S«3 


FY-87        FY-88         FY-89        FY-90         FY-91         FY-92 
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Thousands 


U.S.  BORDER  PATROL 

Number  of  Drug  Seizures 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991  . 


1992 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  D'AMATO 

QUESTIONS  FOR  ACTING  COMMISSIONER  MIKE  LANE 

Question.   Looking  at  the  strategy  of  attacking 
international  trafficking  organizations  from  end  to 
end,  and  at  the  Customs  Service's  role  in  it,  would  you 
say  that  enough  resources  have  been  provided  -  in  terms 
of  money,  personnel,  and  eguipment,  to  fully  implement 
it? 

Answer.   Sufficient  resources  do  not  and  likely 
will  not  exist  to  address  all  facets  of  the  drug 
production  and  distribution  process.   Therefore,  we  are 
focusing  on  placing  resources  in  areas  of  maximum 
effectiveness . 

Question.   Considering  the  resources  available  to 
implement  that  strategy  and  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  official  policy,  how  mature,  in  your  judgement,  is 
the  implementation  process?   Would  you  say  we  are  now 
doing  about  as  well  as  we  can  at  current  resource 
levels,  or  is  there  still  some  way  left  to  go? 

Answer.   Completion  of  the  aerostat  system  remains 
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a  top  priority.   We  need  improved  intelligence  cueing, 
and  even  better  coordination  between  agencies  and 
governments.   We  constantly  seek  ways  to  improve  our 
methods  and  utilize  our  present  assets  in  the  most 
efficient  and  productive  manner  possible.    We  will 
continue  to  develop  new  technology  at  the  lowest  cost 
possible . 

Question.   Please  describe  the  contribution,  in 
your  view  that  the  Andean  Strategy  has  made  to  your 
efforts  to  defeat  illegal  drug  smuggling.   If  resources 
for  that  policy  were  seriously  reduced  or  eliminated, 
what  impact  would  that  have  on  your  task  along  the  U.S. 
border? 

Answer.   The  Andean  Strategy  has  stimulated  the 
interdiction  forces  all  along  the  transshipment  zone, 
reducing  the  amount  of  illegal  drugs  reaching  our 
borders.   The  P-3  has  been  the  major  catalyst  for  the 
success  of  this  strategy.   The  P-3  AEW  is  a  force 
multiplier  because  it  can  move  forward  to  help  other 
national  forces  to  engage  the  smuggler,  or  return  to 
the  U.S.  border  to  fill  the  radar  gaps. 

Question.   One  of  the  real  positive  developments 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  several  years  is  the 
creation  of  new  institutions  designed  to  foster  more 
cooperative,  coordinated  action  by  all  of  the  federal 
agencies  involved  in  the  drug  war.   The  DCI's 
Counternarcotics  Center  was  created,  the  El  Paso 
Intelligence  Center  (EPIC)  has  been  strengthened,  the 
Joint  Task  Forces  and  C3I  East,  West,  and  CNAC  have 
been  completed,  and  liaison  officers  have  been  cross- 
assigned  among  key  offices  responsible  for  conducting 
counter-drug  operations.   The  end  result  of  these 
developments  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  joint, 
coordinated  operations  against  common  targets,  guided 
by  a  rational  strategy.   What  impact  do  you  believe 
cutbacks  to  these  institutions  -  and  to  the 
cooperative,  coordinated  efforts  they  foster  -  would 
have  on  the  success  of  your  efforts  to  stop  illegal 
drug  smuggling? 

Answer.   Such  cutbacks  would  be  devastating. 
Without  exception,  every  truly  significant  advance  in 
the  war  on  drugs  has  been  the  fruit  of  a  cooperative 
effort  between  individual  officers,  between  U.S. 
agencies,  and  between  sovereign  nations.   Therefore, 
the  institutions,  organizations,  and  policies  which 
foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation  are  those  which  we  can 
least  afford  to  lose. 

Question.   U.S.  Customs  Personnel  and  assets  have 
been  deployed  overseas  to  assist  in  counterdrug 
operations.   Please  describe,  to  the  extent  you  can, 
what  you  have  done  and  what  impact  your  participation 
has  had. 
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Answer.   This  has  principally  resulted  in, 
consistent  with  the  international  strategy,  the 
stimulation  and  fostering  of  the  development  of  an 
interdiction  end  game  throughout  the  region.   It  has 
improved  intelligence  cueing  and  information  flow  from 
Mexico  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  region,  from 
production  to  delivery. 

Question.   I  have  been  told  that  in  some  cases, 
U.S.  Customs  resources  are  the  only  ones  that  host 
nations  will  accept,  because  they  are  civilian  law 
enforcement  assets  and  not  U.S.  military  assets.   How 
important  a  factor  is  this  in  your  role  in  overseas 
counternarcotics  assistance? 

Answer.   Dating  back  to  the  Mexican  War  in  1846, 
Latin  Americans  in  general  and  Mexicans  in  particular 
have  possessed  an  inherent  distrust  of  American 
military  motives.   Also,  Customs  position  as  both  a 
trade  and  enforcement  agency  gives  us  access  which  in 
some  cases  is  denied  DOD. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  DeConcini.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
testimony  today.  I  want  to  thank  all  the  witnesses.  The  subcommit- 
tee will  stand  in  recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:17  p.m.,  Wednesday,  February  24,  the  sub- 
committee was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  9:34  a.m.,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 25.] 
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OPENING  REMARKS 

Senator  DeConcini.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

I  apologize,  I  have  severe  laryngitis  this  morning.  Obviously,  the 
speech  I  made  yesterday  on  the  floor  was  not  the  brightest  thing 
to  do.  I  apologize  for  that,  and  I'm  going  to  submit  my  statement 
for  the  record  and  perhaps  have  a  staff  person  help  me  with  some 
questions  that  I  do  have  on  the  testimony  that  I  did  read  a  lot  of 
last  night.  Even  though  it  was  late  in  coming,  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
fort made  by  the  Defense  Department  in  particular. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Senator  DeConcini 

The  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Government  will 
come  to  order. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  will  continue  its  oversight  hearings  on  the  border  drug 
interdiction  network  by  taking  testimony  from  representatives  from  the  Department 
of  Defense;  the  General  Accounting  Office;  and  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  Senator  Inouye,  joining  us  this  morning.  He  has  been  very  much  involved 
in  DOD's  drug  interdiction  activities  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  him  here  this 
morning. 

The  nrst  panel  of  witnesses  are  from  DOD  and  testifying  on  behalf  of  DOD  are: 
Michael  Wermuth,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Drug  Enforcement 
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Policy;  Lt.  General  Martin  Brantner,  Director  for  Operations,  the  Joint  Staff;  Robert 
Lieberman,  Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Auditing;  and  Major  General  Marvin  S. 
Ervin,  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Good  morning,  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  your  making  time  in  your  busy  schedules 
to  come  before  us  this  morning  to  testify  on  the  DOD  role  in  U.S.  drug  interdiction 
efforts.  Since  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  assigned  the  lead  role  for  detec- 
tion and  monitoring  of  illegal  drug  aircraft,  and  because  DOD  funds  and  operates 
many  systems  and  technologies  used  in  the  war  on  drugs,  some  of  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  criticism,  I  felt  it  only  appropriate  that  you  be  called  as  witnesses  on 
the  status  and  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  to  date. 

Before  we  get  started,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Secretary  Aspin  for  ensuring  the  participation  of  Mike  Wermuth  in  today's  hear- 
ing. Obviously,  when  there  is  a  transition  in  government,  there  can  be  a  little  awk- 
wardness because  some  officials  from  the  previous  Administration  are  still  in  place 
and  may  have  views  on  policy  matters  which  differ  from  the  existing  Administra- 
tion. I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  for  the  record  that  Mr.  Wermuth  has  been 
asked  to  testify  here  today  by  the  Subcommittee  because  of  his  knowledge  of  air 
interdiction  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  systems  being  used  to  curb  the  flow  of  drugs 
coming  into  this  country.  I  will  not  expect  him  and  will  not  ask  him  questions  with 
reference  to  the  policy  of  the  current  Administration. 

With  that,  you  may  proceed  to  your  opening  statements.  Mr.  Wermuth,  I  also 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  gracious  decision  to  appear  and  we  will  begin  with  your 
statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  INOUYE 

Senator  DeConcini.  So  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee,  who  has  been  extremely  helpful  and 
supportive  of  the  interdiction  program  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's involvement.  So  I  yield  to  Senator  Inouye  and  welcome  him. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  feel  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  asking  me  to  participate  in  to- 
day's hearing  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  narcotics  interdiction 
effort  and  the  role  of  detection  and  monitoring  resources  in  this 
interdiction  effort. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  applaud  your  efforts,  your  tenacity,  and 
your  leadership  role  in  helping  keep  our  streets  a  little  safer,  our 
schools  a  little  saner,  and  in  ensuring  that  illicit  drug  traffickers 
pay  a  significant  price  for  their  activities. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I'm  personally  saddened  by  the  apparent 
preoccupation  of  some  in  the  media  with  reports  which  denigrate 
systems  and  programs  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  fine  agen- 
cies that  fall  under  the  purview  of  both  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government  and  Defense  Subcommittees  have 
spent,  I  believe,  over  a  decade  in  building.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  their  consideration  of  this  program,  like  many  others, 
it  has  become  almost  mandatory  for  the  media  to  focus  only  on  the 
weaknesses,  shortcomings,  or  faults  in  our  Nation's  effort  to  stop 
the  import  of  illicit  drugs.  As  a  result,  a  highly  distorted  picture 
emerges.  We  need  to  hear  a  little  more  about  the  successes  of  this 
important  interdiction  program. 

There's  no  question  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to  help  solve  the 
demand  reduction  side  of  the  equation.  There's  also  no  question 
that  more  can  be  done  to  tighten  the  net  of  drug  interdiction.  But 
it's  also  beyond  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  efforts  have 
been  successful  in  reducing  the  supply  of  cheap  illegal  drugs  on  the 
streets  of  our  big  cities  and  in  the  back  yards  of  our  rural  America. 
I'm  certain  this  hearing  will  help  to  illuminate  that  success. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  criticism  is  the  spice  of  life  for 
those  who  attempt  to  achieve  results  rather  than  continuing  end- 
lessly to  debate  the  problem.  The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  succeed, 
the  more  we  will  be  criticized  by  those  who  oppose  our  efforts.  We 
can  expect  this,  and  we  should  try  to  understand  and  learn  from 
valid  criticism,  but  we  cannot  become  discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened by  false  criticism. 

As  President  Harry  Truman  once  said,  "If  you  can't  stand  the 
heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  I'm  proud  of  your  efforts,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I'm  glad  that  you  can  take  the  heat,  and  I'm  glad  you're  stick- 
ing to  the  kitchen. 

I'm  confident  that  this  program  is  helping  to  reduce  drug  depend- 
ency in  our  country,  and  so  I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony 
from  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  others 
who  have  been  asked  to  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  originally  planned  to  spend  all  day  with 
you,  but  as  you  know,  at  this  moment  there  are  some  who  wish  to 
terminate  one  of  our  committees,  and  I  happen  to  chair  one  of 
those,  so  I  believe  I  owe  it  to  my  committee  and  others  to  get  back 
to  the  floor  and  make  certain  that  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  is 
not  terminated. 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  can  count  on  my  support.  Senator,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  I'd  like  to  convey  my  regrets  to  those  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Mr.  Secretary,  General,  but  I  assure  you 
I  will  read  your  testimony  very  carefully. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Senator  Inouye.  I  appreciate 
those  kind  remarks  and,  more  than  anything  else,  the  constant  ef- 
fort you  have  given  to  this  program. 

We'll  begin  this  morning's  first  panel  with  Mr.  Mike  Wermuth. 

STATEMENT  OF  MIKE  WERMUTH 

Mr.  Wermuth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  this  opportunity.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  time, 
I  don't  intend  to  read  my  written  statement,  but  with  the  chair- 
man's permission,  I  will  summarize  it  and  ask  that  the  entire 
statement  be  included  in  the  record  as  if  read. 

My  testimony  this  morning  will  address  only  the  historical  in- 
volvement of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  aerostat  program 
to  date,  not  the  policy  position  of  the  new  administration  with  re- 
spect to  that  program. 

The  Department  operates  aerostats  as  part  of  its  responsibility 
to  serve  as  the  single  lead  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  detection  and  monitoring  of  the  aerial  and  maritime  transit  of 
illegal  drugs  in  the  United  States,  a  statutory  mission  given  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  fiscal  year  1989  national  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  As  a  result  of  statutory  direction  in  other  bills,  the 
Department  has  now  assumed  overall  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
curement, operation,  and  maintenance  of  all  land-based  aerostats, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Puerto  Rico,  including  those  which 
were  formally  operated  and  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
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The  Department  has  a  long  history  in  aerostat  operations.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force  Cudjoe  Key  aerostat  became  operational  in  1980, 
and  the  Department  of  Air  Force  acts  as  the  executive  agent  for  all 
Department  of  Defense  land-based  aerostat  responsibilities.  Five  of 
the  six  aerostats  on  the  southwest  border  were  procured  with  De- 

Eartment  of  Defense  funds.  Procurement  of  the  other  southwest 
order  aerostat  located  at  Fort  Huachuca,  AZ,  was  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service. 

Prior  to  1991,  responsibility  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
six  southwest  border  systems  was  with  the  Customs  Service.  Dur- 
ing that  same  timeframe,  the  Coast  Guard  operated  and  main- 
tained land-based  aerostats  at  High  Rock  and  Georgetown,  in  the 
Bahamas.  The  High  Rock  aerostat  was  procured  using  Customs 
Service  funds,  and  the  Georgetown  aerostat  was  procured  using 
Department  of  Defense  funds. 

LAND-BASED  AEROSTAT  RADAR  NETWORK 

In  September  1990  the  Joint  Electronics  Warfare  Center,  a  com- 
ponent of  the  Department  of  Defense,  conducted  an  evaluation  of 
a  land-based  aerostat  radar  network.  That  JEWC  study  concluded, 
among  other  things,  that,  and  I  quote,  "the  aerostat  program" — as 
it  was  envisioned  at  that  time — "appears  to  offer  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective approach  in  providing  aerial  drug  traffic  surveillance.  It 
should  be  recognized,  however,  that  there  are  several  reasonable 
alternatives  to  the  aerostat.  This  is  especially  true  if  one  is  willing 
to  accept  a  modest  decrease  in  effectiveness  for  a  large  increase  in 
cost." 

In  November  1989  Customs  and  the  Coast  Guard  had  jointly  pro- 
posed that  the  Department  of  Defense  assume  responsibility  lor  all 
administration  and  operation  of  the  entire  system,  but  we  con- 
cluded that  it  would  not  be  prudent  at  that  time  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  assume  the  overall  responsibility  for  the  aero- 
stat program.  That  conclusion  was  based  on  several  mctors. 

First,  the  fixed-site  aerostats  were  deemed  to  have  minimal  mili- 
tary utility  other  than  for  the  counterdrug  mission.  Second,  we  be- 
lieved that  it  was  important  that  the  operation  and  maintenance 
responsibilities  remain  with  the  user  agencies.  I  would  add  as  a 
side  note  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  decision  was  based  in 
large  measure  on  fiscal  policy  and  the  best  application  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Grovemment  for  the  operation  of  various 
interdiction  systems.  Nevertheless,  Congress,  in  two  separate  acts, 
has  now  directed  that  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  drug  interdiction  and  counterdrug  activities  be  used  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  for  the  entire  land-based 
aerostat  system. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  is  now  the  executive 
agent  for  the  operation  and  support  of  the  entire  system,  both 
those  sites  which  are  currently  in  operation  and  those  for  which 
procurement  is  ongoing. 

Up  through  the  first  half  of  1991,  five  additional  aerostats  were 
planned  for  installation  at  Matagordo,  TX,  Horseshoe  Beach,  FL, 
Morgan  City,  LA,  Alabama  Port,  AL,  and  Great  Inagua  in  the  Ba- 
hamas. Partially  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  design  flaws  in  the 
then-existing  aerostats,  we  solicited  new  bids  for  the  production  of 
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the  additional  aerostats.  When  those  bids  were  submitted,  the  cost 
had  increased  significantly. 

COUNTERDRUG  SURVEILLANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  light  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  new  aerostats  and  in  order 
to  ensure  that  any  procurement  decision  be  based  on  the  latest  in- 
formation available  on  operational  requirements  and  technological 
advancements,  in  the  fall  of  1991  the  Department  of  Defense  un- 
dertook an  expeditious  evaluation  of  the  most  cost-effective  way  of 
satisfying  counterdrug  surveillance  requirements  for  the  gulf  coast 
and  the  Bahamas.  Before  that  evaluation  was  complete,  the  pro- 
curement of  additional  aerostats  was  legislatively  directed  by  the 
fiscal  year  1992  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  which  provided  $60 
million  in  order  to  procure  no  fewer  than  four  additional  aerostat 
radar  systems.  That  additional  $60  million  brought  to  a  total  of 
$109  million  the  funds  provided  for  that  purpose  and  sufficient  to 
fund  the  procurement  of  four  rather  than  the  planned  five  systems 
for  the  gulf  coast  and  the  Bahamas. 

In  compliance  with  statutory  direction,  the  contract  was  awarded 
in  January  1992,  and  construction  began  on  the  first  site  in  Sep- 
tember 1992.  The  construction  is  ongoing,  and  those  sites  are  ex- 
pected to  be  fully  operational  by  the  end  of  1994. 

Historically,  land-based  aerostats  have  proven  vulnerable  in  dy- 
namic wind  conditions.  During  early  1992,  several  of  the  land- 
iDased  aerostats  became  nonoperational  for  various  reasons.  During 
any  period  when  full  aerostat  coverage  is  not  available.  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command  uses  other  assets  to  restore 
air  surveillance.  In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
those  assets  include  U.S.  Air  Force  E-3  AWACS,  Customs  P-3 
AEW  aircraft,  and  Air  National  Guard  interceptor  flights,  as  well 
as  listening/observation  posts  along  the  border  and  other  ground 
mobile  radar  deplojrments. 

With  land-based  aerostats,  as  we  do  in  evaluating  the  best  way 
to  perform  all  of  the  counterdrug  missions  of  the  Department,  we 
search  for  the  most  cost  and  operationally  effective  way  to  meet 
clearly  established  counterdrug  needs.  We  take  very  seriously  our 
obligation  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  very  limited  and  rapidly  de- 
creasing tax  dollars  which  have  been  appropriated  for  national  de- 
fense. The  Department  has  supported  the  current  aerostat  program 
under  an  arrangement  which  has  proven  to  be  sensible,  feasible, 
and  practical. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  a  couple  of 
points,  and  then  a  personal  observation.  There's  one  important 
point  that  I  would  hope  that  the  DOD  witnesses  can  leave  with  the 
committee  today  and,  I  trust,  one  in  which  my  other  colleagues 
from  the  Department  will  agree.  That  is  that  there  is  no  single  sys- 
tem that  is  the  final  solution  in  drug  interdiction — not  in  the  air, 
not  on  the  high  seas,  nor  on  land.  There  is  no  silver  bullet  out 
there,  including  aerostats,  at  least  not  one  that  we  have  yet  identi- 
fied, even  though  there  are  a  lot  of  people  trying  very  hard  to  iden- 
tify that  system. 
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We  in  the  Department  have  tried  to  establish  the  best  possible 
mix  of  assets  within  our  inventory  and  within  the  fiscal  constraints 
under  which  we  operate.  Many  of  the  assets  that  we  use  com- 
plement or  supplement  others.  That  is  true  of  the  aerostat  network. 
For  what  it  was  designed  to  do  and  for  what  it  has  cost,  aerostats 
have  proven  to  be  one  among  several  operationally  effective  and 
cost-effective  assets  in  our  counterdrug  inventory. 

As  my  written  testimony  indicates,  we  are  constantly  reevaluat- 
ing the  resources  and  methods  that  we  use  in  this  endeavor.  We 
have  always  been  willing  to  reconsider  systems  and  platforms  and 
procedures  in  order  to  bring  to  bear  on  a  well-financed  and  re- 
sourceful opponent  the  best  that  we  have  to  offer  at  any  given 
point  in  time.  I  am  convinced  that  the  record  will  show  that  we 
have  done  a  credible  job  in  that  effort. 

Now  for  a  personal  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  purely 
personal.  I'm  not  now  speaking  for  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
for  any  of  my  other  colleagues  here  at  the  table  on  this  point. 

From  my  perspective,  having  been  with  the  DOD  program  since 
the  fall  of  1989,  and  in  complete  agreement  with  what  Chairman 
Inouye  said  before  he  left,  I  can  imagine  how  easy  it  must  be  for 
some  in  the  media  to  take  potshots  at  the  Federal  Government's  ef- 
forts to  fight  drugs,  because  they  can,  and  properly  should,  only 
know  some  of  the  details  of  our  efforts.  Moreover,  I  can  assume 
from  what  I  read  and  see  that  it  has  become  fashionable  in  the 
media  to  be  provocative  or  cute  in  telling  a  story,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  truth. 

Such  has  apparently  been  the  case  for  aerostats.  As  the  chair- 
man well  knows,  the  media  has  on  several  occasions  attempted  to 
discredit  that  program  entirely.  All  too  often,  the  story  has,  delib- 
erately or  otherwise,  failed  to  include  facts  that  would  have  led  the 
listener  or  reader  to  other  conclusions  than  those  drawn  by  the  so- 
called  news  reporter. 

Recent  reports  have  led  the  viewer  to  believe  that  the  aerostat 
system  is  a  boondoggle  and  a  failure  and  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. Stories  have  left  the  impression  that  when  an  aerostat  is 
working  it  is  not  that  good,  and  when  it's  down  the  barn  door  is 
open  for  all  those  who  want  to  pass  through  undetected.  As  I  have 
said,  aerostats  are  not  the  ultimate  solution,  but  if  the  bad  guys 
believe,  just  because  one  is  down,  that  they  can  pass  over  our  bor- 
der with  impunity,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  many  will  try.  I 
think  they  will  have  a  surprise  waiting  for  them  if  they  do. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  let  my  colleagues  ad- 
dress the  issue.  I'm  particularly  pleased  to  share  this  table  with  a 
most  distinguished  and  heroic  officer  and  a  friend.  Gen.  Marty 
Brandtner,  the  Director  for  Operations  of  the  Joint  Staff,  a  very 
busy  man  these  days. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate that  statement.  Your  complete  statement  will  be  made 
part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Wermuth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Michael  A.  Wermuth 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee:  I  am  pleased  to  provide  this  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  concerning  the  Department 
of  Defense  land-based  aerostat  program.  My  testimony  will  address  only  the  histori- 
cal involvement  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  aerostat  program  to  date.  It 
does  not  address,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  speculate  in  response  to  questions,  what  the 
position  of  the  new  administration  will  be  with  respect  to  the  program.  With  that 
fundamental  understanding,  I  am  ready  to  proceed. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  key  counterdrug  missions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  the  responsibility  to  serve  as  the  single  lead  agenc)^  of  the  Federal  government 
for  the  detection  and  monitoring  of  the  aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  States.  To  accomplish  that  mission,  in  support  of  the  larger  national 
drug  interdiction  effort,  the  Department  operates  a  wide  variety  of  airborne  and 
land-based  sensor  systems,  including  the  land-based  aerostat  radar  systems. 

As  a  result  of  statutory  direction  contained  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1991  and  Fiscal 
Year  1992  Defense  Appropriations  Acts,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  assumed 
overall  responsibility  for  the  procurement,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  land- 
based  aerostats  which  were  formerly  operated  and  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  Department  is  responsible  for  nine,  currently 
operational  land-based  aerostat  systems  located  along  tne  southern  border  of  the 
United  States  and  the  northern  Caribbean,  including  the  U.S.  Air  Force  aerostat  at 
Cudjoe  Key,  Florida.  Cudjoe  Key  was  originally  installed  as  a  supplement  to  the  Air 
Force  Joint  Surveillance  System  (JSS)  to  detect  low-flying  aircraft  flying  from  Cuba 
to  the  U.S.  mainland — a  part  of  its  air  sovereignty  mission.  The  Cudjoe  Key  aerostat 
became  operational  in  December  1980.  As  a  matter  of  note,  a  tenth  operational  aero- 
stat, located  at  Lajas,  Puerto  Rico,  is  owned  and  currently  operated  by  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  alcts  as  the  executive  agent 
for  all  Department  of  Defense  land-based  aerostat  responsibilities. 

Five  of  the  six  aerostats  which  comprise  the  aerostat  network  on  the  southwest 
border  were  procured  with  Department  of  Defense  funds  under  authorization  pro- 
vided by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-570).  The  Act  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $99.5  million  to  procure  aerostats  and  to  make  them  available 
to  the  Customs  Service  and  Coast  Guard.  Procurement  of  the  other  southwest  bor- 
der aerostat,  located  at  Ft.  Huachuca,  Arizona,  was  funded  by  the  Customs  Service. 

The  role  of  the  Department  in  the  aerostat  program  was  mrther  delineated  in  a 
1988  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Customs  Service, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Department  agreed  to  provide  the  appropriated  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  land-based  aerostat  radar  systems  for  the  drug  interdiction 
mission.  The  Customs  Service  agreed  to  manage  the  acquisition  process  and  to  pro- 
vide procurement  contracting  services.  Responsibility  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  six  southwest  border  svstems  remained,  at  that  time,  with  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice. During  that  same  time  frame,  the  Coast  Guard  operated  and  maintained  land- 
based  aerostats  at  High  Rock  and  Georgetown  in  the  Bahamas.  The  High  Rock  aero- 
stat was  procured  using  Customs  Service  funds  and  the  Georgetown  aerostat  was 
procured  using  Department  of  Defense  funds. 

In  his  letter  dated  August  15,  1990  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Drug  Coordina- 
tor, the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP)  re- 
quested that  the  Department  assess  the  cost-effectiveness  of  aerostats  in  the  detec- 
tion and  monitoring  of  drug  smugglers  relative  to  other  detection  and  monitoring 
options.  Accordingly,  in  September  1990,  the  Joint  Electronics  Warfare  Center 
(JEWC)  conducted  an  evaluation  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  land-based  aerostat 
radar  network.  The  JEWC  study  concluded,  among  other  things,  that:  "The  aerostat 
program  [as  envisioned  at  that  time]  appears  to  offer  the  most  cost-effective  ap- 
proach in  providing  aerial  drug  traffic  surveillance  *  *  *.  It  should  be  recognized, 
however,  tnat  there  are  several  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  aerostat.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  one  is  to  accept  a  modest  decrease  in  effectiveness  for  a  large  decrease 
in  cost." 

In  the  same  August  15,  1990  letter,  ONDCP  also  requested  that  the  Department 
examine  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the  aerostat  progreun  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  November  1989,  the  Customs  Service  and  the  Coast  Guard  had  jointly 
proposed  tihat  the  Department  of  Defense  assume  responsibility  for  administration 
and  operation  of  the  entire  svstem  in  its  role  as  the  lead  agency  for  detection  and 
monitoring.  On  the  basis  of  the  JEWC's  analysis,  we  concluded  that,  in  the  near  to 
mid-term,  aerostats  would  be  the  most  cost-effective  counterdrug  detection  and  mon- 
itoring asset.  We  also  concluded,  however,  that  in  the  long-term,  other  options,  such 
as  over-the-horizon  radar,  are  potentially  more  cost-effective.  Additionally  and  after 
careful  examination,  we  further  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  prudent,  at  that 
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time,  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  assume  overall  responsibility  for  the  aerostat 
program.  That  conclusion  was  based  on  several  factors.  First,  the  fixed-site  aerostats 
have  minimal  militaiy  utility  other  than  for  the  counterdrug  mission.  Secondly,  we 
believed  that  it  was  important  that  operation  and  maintenance  responsibilities  re- 
main with  the  user  agencies,  considering  the  importance  of  the  aerostat  to  the  final 
phase  of  the  interdiction  of  narcotics  traffickers.  This  conclusion  was  supported  in 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

Nevertheless,  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991  legislatively  pro- 
vided that  not  less  than  $28  million  of  funds  appropriated  for  Drug  Interdiction  and 
Counterdrug  Activities  be  available  only  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses for  the  southwest  border  land-based  aerostats.  Language  in  the  Conference 
Report  to  accompany  the  Act  indicated  that  the  aerostats  were  to  be  under  the 
"operational  control"  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Accordingly,  on  February  13,  1991,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  the 
Drug  Coordinators  recommendation  that  the  Air  Force  assume  fiinding  and  oper- 
ational control  responsibilities  for  the  southwest  border  aerostats.  The  A&  Force  and 
Customs  Service  representatives  worked  closely  on  the  details  of  a  comprehensive 
transition  plan  which  established  milestones  for  the  orderly  transition  of  operational 
control  and  addressed  such  issues  as  long-term  support  and  integration  of  the  aero- 
stats into  the  established  counterdrug  operations  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Defense  responsibuity  for  the  aerostat  program  was  flirther  ex- 
panded in  fiscal  year  1992.  The  Department  of  Transportation  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1992  contained  language  that  specifically  prohibited  the  Coast  Guard 
from  funding  the  operation,  maintenance  or  manning  oi  land-based  aerostats,  sea- 
based  aerostats  and  E-2C  aircraft  (then  on  loan  to  the  Coast  Guard  fi-om  the  U.S. 
Navy).  Concurrently,  in  the  Conference  Report  to  Accompany  the  Fiscal  Year  1992 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  the  Conferees  directed  "that  the  Department  of  Defense 
take  complete  operational  control  of  [land-  and  sea-based  aerostats  and  E-2C  air- 
craft formerly  operated  by  the  Coast  Guard]  through  an  orderly  process  as  soon  as 
possible."  As  a  result,  the  Air  Force  was  appointed  as  the  Executive  Agent  for  the 
operation  and  support  of  the  Coast  Guard  land-based  aerostats  located  at  High  Rock 
and  Georgetown,  Bahamas. 

In  order  to  continue  installation  on  the  aerostat  "radar  fence"  envisioned  for  the 
entire  southern  border  of  the  United  States,  additional  aerostat  procurements  were 
planned.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1988  Agreement,  a  total  of  $97  million  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  tiie  Customs  Service  in  fiscal  years  1989, 
1990,  and  1991  for  the  purchase  of  five  additional  aerostat  radar  systems  and 
spares  for  the  southern  border  and  the  Bahamas.  The  amount  of  these  funds  was 
based  on  U.S.  Government  estimates  that  each  additional  aerostat  site  would  cost 
between  $12.8  and  $18  million.  The  additional  aerostats  were  planned  for  installa- 
tion at  Matagorda,  Texas;  Horseshoe  Beach,  Florida;  Morgan  City,  Louisiana;  Ala- 
bama Port,  Alabama;  and  Great  Inagua,  Bahamas. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  design  flaws  in  the  then-existing  aerostats 
(which  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  two),  the  Customs  Service  solicited  new  bids  for 
the  production  of  the  additional  aerostats.  On  June  21,  1991,  the  Customs  Service 
informed  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  bids  for  the  procxirement  contract 
greatly  exceeded  the  $97  million  which  had  been  received  fi*om  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  the  aerostats,  the  Customs  Service 
solicited  amendments  to  the  bids,  after  proposing  to  assume  increased  risk  for  the 
Government.  On  August  1,  1991,  the  Customs  Service  informed  us  that  the  latest 
bids  for  the  procurement  contracts  still  greatly  exceeded  the  fixnds  available  and 
that  significant  additional  funding  would  be  required  fix)m  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

In  light  of  the  significantly  increased  cost  of  the  new  aerostats  and  in  order  to 
ensure  that  any  procurement  decision  be  based  on  the  latest  information  available 
on  operational  requirements  and  technological  advancements,  the  Department  of 
Defense  undertook  to  conduct  an  expeditious  evaluation  of  the  most  cost-effective 
option  for  satisfying  the  counterdrug  surveillance  requirements  for  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  the  Bahamas. 

As  part  of  the  evaluation,  the  Joint  Staff  documented  and  validated  the  military 
requirement  for  aerial  surveillance  of  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Bahamas.  An  analysis 
of  the  mission  and  the  aerial  and  maritime  drug  trafficking  threat  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Bahamas  was  performed.  While  the  Joint  Staff  found  no  military 
requirement  for  surveillance  specifically  for  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Bahamas,  the 
overall  mission  for  surveillance  of  the  drug  trafficking  threat  in  USCINCLANT  and 
CINCNORAD  areas  of  operation  was  deemed  to  include  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Ba- 
hamas. The  Joint  Staff  also  found,  however,  tiiat  aerostats  had  decided  short- 
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comings  in  dealing  with  the  aerial  and  maritime  drug  trafficking  threat  while  meet- 
ing mission  requirements. 

Before  the  Joint  Staff  evaluation  was  complete,  the  procurement  of  the  additional 
aerostats  was  legislatively  directed  by  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  which  provided  "that  $60,000,000  shall  be  transferred  from  the  MX  Missile  Pro- 
gram *  *  *  to  the  Drug  Interdiction  and  Counterdrug  Activities,  Defense  account 
in  order  to  procure  no  fewer  than  four  aerostat  radar  surveillance  systems."  The  ad- 
ditional $60  million  brought  to  a  total  of  $109.5  million  the  funds  provided  to  be 
provided  to  the  Customs  Service  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  sufficient  to  fund 
the  procurement  of  four  (rather  the  planned  five)  systems  for  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
Bahamas. 

On  December  4,  1991  the  Drug  Coordinator  wrote  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sub- 
committees on  Defense  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees.  He  ex- 
plained that,  while  DOD  shared  their  interest  in  estabushing  the  most  cost-effective 
surveillance  coverage  possible  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean,  our  effort  to 
evaluate  the  most  cost-effective  alternative  for  meeting  the  current  surveillance  re- 
quirements was  not  complete  and  we  were,  therefore,  concerned  about  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  aerostat  systems  at  that  time. 

Nevertheless,  in  compliance  with  statutory  direction,  $60  million  was  transferred 
to  the  Customs  Service  on  December  31,  1991.  Customs  awarded  a  contract  on  be- 
half of  Department  of  Defense  on  January  21,  1992  and  construction  began  on  the 
first  site  (Matagorda,  Texas)  in  September  1992.  That  site  is  expected  to  be  fiilly 
operational  in  June  of  this  year.  Full  operational  capability  at  Horseshoe  Beach, 
Florida  is  anticipated  in  August  of  this  year;  Morgan  City  in  October;  and  Great 
Inagua,  Bahamas  is  expectea  by  January  1994.  The  optional  fifth  new  aerostat,  to 
be  located  at  Alabama  Port,  Alabama,  has  been  proposed  but  is  presently  unfunded. 

Procurement  and  installation  of  the  three  Gulf  Coast  sites  has  proceeded  on 
schedule.  Problems  developed  in  acquiring  the  site  for  Great  Inagua  wnen  the  Mor- 
ton Salt  Company,  owner  of  the  only  acceptable  site,  refused  to  lease  the  land  to 
the  U.S.  Government  due  to  concerns  with  liability  issues.  Congressional  concern 
about  the  Great  Inagua  site  resulted  in  language  contained  in  tne  Conference  Re- 
port to  Accompany  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1993  (H.  Rept.  102- 
1015).  The  conferees  directed  that  "the  Department  not  *  ♦  *  take  any  action  to- 
ward the  permanent  placement  or  temporary  relocation  of  the  Great  Inagua  aerostat 
until  30  aays  after  providing  a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  This  report  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  Januarv  15,  1993, 
and  include  a  mission  statement  for  the  aerostat  and  an  explanation  of  now  it  pro- 
vides a  unique  complement  to  the  counter-narcotics  sensor  mix  already  operating  in 
the  Caribbean." 

In  the  spirit  of  adhering  to  the  intent  of  the  Conferees,  the  Air  Force,  as  the  De- 
partments Executive  Agent  for  the  land-based  aerostat  network,  ensured  that  all  ac- 
tion toward  the  permanent  placement  or  temporary  relocation  of  the  Great  Inagua 
aerostat  was  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  submission  of  the  requested  report.  The 
report  on  the  placement  of  the  Great  Inagua  aerostat,  has  been  delayed  due  to  legal 
and  fiscal  questions  which  must  be  resolved  prior  to  its  submission  to  Congress.  A 
proposed  report,  now  in  final  staffing,  addresses  options  and  recommendations  rel- 
ative to  site  acquisition  and  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  this  course  of  action 
on  the  procurement  of  aerostats  for  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Bahamas,  as  well  as  the 
operational  issues  requested  in  the  Conference  Report.  We  anticipate  that  the  report 
will  be  submitted  within  the  next  week. 

Historically,  land-based  aerostats  have  proved  vulnerable  in  dynamic  wind  condi- 
tions. The  aerostat  at  Fort  Huachuca  was  seriouslv  damaged  by  a  dust  devil  in  1989 
and  a  previous  aerostat  at  Marfa  was  destroyed  by  a  dust  devil  in  1990.  Both  bal- 
loons were  moored  at  the  time. 

During  early  1992,  several  of  the  land-based  aerostat  sites  became  non-oper- 
ational for  various  reasons.  The  Marfa  aerostat  was  again  damaged  beyond  repair 
on  January  12  while  moored  in  high  winds.  The  Rio  Grande  City  aerostat  was  dam- 
aged following  a  tether  cable  separation  on  February  4,  also  in  high  winds.  The 
Eagle  Pass  aerostat  was  grounded  on  March  13  due  to  structural  fatigue  in  the  em- 
pennage. 

The  Marfa  and  Eagle  Pass  sites  have  since  been  returned  to  full  operational  capa- 
bility using  spare  aerostats.  The  replacement  of  the  aerostat  at  Rio  Grande  City, 
originally  planned  for  September  1993,  has  been  delayed  by  fiscal  year  1993  budget 
reductions.  Some  interim  coverage  has  been  provided  at  Rio  Grande  City  by  a  TPS- 
43  ground-based  mobile  radar. 

During  the  period  until  full  aerostat  coverage  is  restored,  CINCNORAD  has  been 
implementing  OPERATION  ANGLE  REBOUND  to  restore  air-surveillance  coverage 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  This  includes  increased  E-3  AWACS, 
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Customs  P-3  AEW  and  ANG  UC-26  interceptor  flights;  listening  and  observation 
post  operations  along  the  border;  and  other  ground  mobile  radar  deplojrments  where 
practical. 

The  High  Rock,  Bahamas  aerostat  was  grounded  on  March  13,  1992,  due  to  exces- 
sive gas  leakage  and  mooring  system  deterioration.  After  five  years  use,  High  Rock 
is  the  oldest  aerostat  balloon.  The  planned  replacement  of  the  aerostat,  originally 
scheduled  for  August  1993,  has  been  delayed  by  fiscal  year  1993  budget  reductions. 
In  the  interim,  the  Cape  Canaveral  aerostat  is  providing  coverage  of  approximately 
70  of  the  High  Rock  area. 

With  land-based  aerostats,  as  we  do  in  evaluating  the  best  way  to  perform  all  the 
counterdrug  missions  of  the  Department,  we  search  for  the  most  cost-  and  oper- 
ationally-effective way  to  meet  clearly  established  counterdrug  needs.  We  evaluate 
the  capabilities  of  particular  systems  employed  in  the  performance  of  the  detection 
and  monitoring  mission,  including  the  aerostat  systems,  on  the  basis  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness.  We  also  measure  the  cost  of  each  capability  against  the  cost 
of  capabilities  which  are  available  from  other  systems. 

We  take  very  seriously  our  obligation  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  very  limited  (and 
rapidly  decreasing)  tax  dollars  which  have  been  appropriated  for  national  defense. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  supported  the  current  aerostat  program  under  an 
arrangement  which  has  proven  to  be  sensible,  feasible  and  practical. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  concern  with  this  matter  and  your  great  interest  in 
the  counterdrug  programs  and  activities  of  the  Department.  I  hope  that  my  com- 
ments have  clarified  these  matters  for  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  MARTIN  BRANDTNER 

Senator  DeConcini.  Greneral  Brandtner. 

General  BRANDTNER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you, 
Mike. 

I'm  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  the  subcommittee 
concerning  the  Nation's  border  interdiction  network  and  air  inter- 
diction technologies. 

The  fight  against  drugs  is  highly  complex  and  requires  the  inte- 
gration of  many  assets  from  a  mjn-iad  of  Government  agencies.  This 
war  cannot  be  readily  compared  to  traditional  armed  conflict.  In  its 
role  as  the  lead  agency  for  detection  and  monitoring,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  acts  to  ensure  the  highest  possible  level  of  integra- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  a  wide  range  of  DOD  and  drug  law  en- 
forcement agency  resources.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Department's  involvement  is  strictly  defined  bv  law,  and  that  inter- 
diction remains  solely  under  the  purview  of  arug  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Today  I  intend  to  furnish  you  with  an  operational  assessment  of 
DOD's  role  in  the  border  detection  and  interdiction  network.  This 
assessment  will  examine  the  integration  of  certain  detection  tech- 
nologies. In  accordance  with  your  request,  it  will  largely  focus  on 
those  assets  specifically  used  to  combat  the  air  threat  to  the  south- 
west border  posed  by  narcotics  traffickers'  use  of  small  general 
aviation  aircraft.  Although  the  open  forum  will  preclude  classified 
discussion  of  certain  systems,  I  should  be  able  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  both  the  individual  and  collective  effective- 
ness of  each  system  used.  My  comments  will  be  brief  to  allow  time 
to  address  specific  questions. 

THREAT 

With  respect  to  the  threat,  the  narcotics  trafficker  poses  a  seri- 
ous challenge  not  easily  met  through  traditional  warfare  methods. 
His  goal  is  to  avoid  conflict  rather  than  to  face  it.  He  has  the  lux- 
ury of  controlling  timing  and  routinely  displays  the  flexibility  to 
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modify  his  operations  in  the  face  of  effective  regional  deterrence. 
He  has  virtually  unlimited  access  to  funds.  With  these  funds,  he 
routinely  purchases  sophisticated  technologies  to  counter  DOD  and 
DLEA  detection  and  monitoring  efforts. 

In  addition,  he  has  displayed  the  willingness  to  take  risks  that 
may  result  in  some  minor  losses  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  his  own 
strategy.  He  randomly  varies  his  air,  land,  and  sea  avenues  of  ap- 
proach, seeking  the  path  of  least  resistance.  In  the  last  3  years, 
narcotics  traffickers  have  shifted  landing  sites  from  the  United 
States  to  transit  stops  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Drugs  are 
then  moved  north  from  these  transit  locations  by  sea  and  air,  but 
most  commonly  by  land. 

BORDER  ASSETS 

The  Fiscal  Year  1989  Defense  Authorization  Act  designated  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  the  lead  agency  responsible  for  aerial 
and  maritime  detection  and  monitoring  of  suspected  narcotics  traf- 
ficking platforms.  Revisions  by  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  DOD  Author- 
ization Act  expanded  that  role  slightly  to  approve  detection  and 
monitoring  of  communications  concerning  movement  of  surface 
traffic  within  25  miles  of  the  border  when  the  initial  detection 
originates  outside  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  first  address  the  DOD  role  in  land  movement. 
Interdiction  efforts  along  the  southwest  border  of  the  continental 
United  States  involve  extensive  interaction  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  drug  law  enforcement  assets.  The  single  point 
of  contact  for  all  DOD  regional  counterdrug  support  along  the 
southwest  border  is  the  commander  of  Joint  Task  Force  6,  head- 
quartered at  Fort  Bliss,  TX.  His  area  of  operations  is  a  sparsely 
populated  region  of  nearly  2,000  miles  of  border  in  California, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  His  mission  is  to  support  drug 
law  enforcement. 

This  support  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  agencies  provided 
by  JTF-6  covers  a  full  spectrum  of  services,  employing  forces  and 
assets  from  all  four  service  components.  These  services  include 
manned  listening  and  observation  posts,  ground  surveillance  ra- 
dars, remotely  monitored  battlefield  sensors,  aerial  reconnaissance, 
air  and  ground  transportation  of  drug  law  enforcement  agency 
agents,  marijuana  eradication  support,  intelligence  analysis,  lin- 
guistic translation  support,  tunnel  detection,  engineer  construction 
support,  and  mobile  training  teams,  to  name  a  few. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  JTF-6  conducted  20  operations  in  support  of 
drug  law  enforcement  agencies  along  the  southwest  border.  By  fis- 
cal year  1992,  this  number  had  increased  from  20  to  408  missions. 
Until  this  year,  DOD  was  prohibited  from  continuous  surveillance 
and  reporting  of  personnel  along  the  border  due  to  interpretation 
of  the  posse  comitatus  law.  Even  with  the  recent  change  in  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1993  Defense  Authorization  Act,  detection  and  reporting 
of  traffic  within  25  miles  of  the  border  is  authorized  only  if  initial 
detection  occurred  outside  of  the  U.S.  border  and  surveillance  con- 
tinues. As  a  matter  of  DOD  policy,  DOD  is  still  prohibited  entry 
onto  private  lands  without  permission  of  the  owner. 
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RADAR  SURVEILLANCE 


With  respect  to  radar  surveillance,  just  as  JTF-6  is  responsible 
for  DOD  counterdrug  support  within  Conus,  North  American  Aero- 
space Defense  Command  [NORAD]  has  been  the  Department  of  De- 
fense agent  charged  with  detection  and  monitoring  of  suspected 
aerial  trafficking  of  illegal  drugs  into  North  America  since  1989. 
NORAD  oversees  an  extensive  network  of  fixed  radar  sites  supple- 
mented by  airborne  surveillance  assets  to  provide  the  best  mix  of 
forces  under  current  technological  and  fiscal  constraints. 

The  network  of  joint  surveillance  system  radars  around  the  bor- 
der of  the  United  States  provides  good,  medium  and  high  altitude 
coverage,  but  offers  little  or  no  capability  in  the  low  altitude  envi- 
ronment. In  1991,  CINCNORAD  assumed  responsibility  from  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  for  a  tethered  aerostat  radar  system  to  fill 
gaps  in  the  coverage  of  these  fixed  systems.  To  compensate  for  lost 
coverage  when  they  are  down  for  servicing,  to  observe  known 
narcotrafficking  corridors,  and  to  support  surge  operations, 
CINCNORAD  deploys  various  types  of  ground  mobile  radars  to 
strategic  points  along  the  southwest  border. 

In  addition,  the  CINC  maintains  an  E-3  AWACS  aircraft;  on 
alert  and  may  employ  this  asset  to  fill  gaps  in  ground  and  aerostat 
radar  coverage  of  arrival  zones  or  to  respond  to  cued  intelligence. 

AEROSTATS 

With  respect  to  the  aerostats,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  developed  and 
fielded  the  first  aerostat  in  1980,  and  two  were  deployed  at  Florida 
locations.  In  1985,  in  an  attempt  to  counter  the  threat  of 
narcotrafiickers,  U.S.  Customs  Service  first  leased  a  single  site  in 
the  Bahamas  and  then  initiated  action  to  procure  a  series  of  these 
balloons. 

The  tethered  aerostat  radar  system  was  conceived  to  erect  a 
radar  fence  with  established  and  planned  locations  across  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  systems 
was  constructed  and  reached  full  operational  capability  in  Fort 
Huachuca,  AZ,  in  1987.  The  last  of  the  six  locations  along  the 
southwest  border  because  operational  in  1991. 

As  you  know,  land-based  aerostats  operate  from  fixed  locations 
at  altitudes  up  to  15,000  feet,  and  are  capable  of  detecting  aircraft 
to  a  nominal  range  of  150  miles. 

In  fiscal  year  1991,  Congress  assigned  responsibility  for  9  of  the 
10  current  aerostat  sites  to  DOD.  The  10th,  located  in  Puerto  Rico, 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico.  Four 
more  aerostats  are  currently  being  procured  for  sites  along  the  gulf 
coast  plus  an  additional  aerostat  for  Great  Iguana,  Bahamas. 

Once  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  also  operate  these  five  aerostats. 

Aerostats  have  certain  limitations.  Like  any  radar,  coverage  area 
and  effectiveness  can  be  significantly  impacted  by  terrain.  This 
phenomenon  is  mediated  by  the  fact  that  they  fly  high  above  the 
terrain  and  are  subject  to  better  look  angles. 

Severe  weather  is  another  real  world  limitation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  same  weather  that  precludes  the  operation  of  an 
aerostat  might  also  interfere  with  aerial  drug  smuggling. 
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Even  with  downtime  for  bad  weather  and  maintenance,  aerostats 
average  over  60  percent  uptime.  Based  on  costs  for  the  nine  land- 
based  aerostats  K)r  which  DOD  is  responsible,  the  average  is  ap- 
proximately $2.5  million  per  year  to  operate  each  system. 

The  aerostat  network  was  studied  by  the  Joint  Electronic  War- 
fare Center,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  most  economical  near-term 
solution  to  provide  adequate  counterdrug  detection  and  monitoring 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  other  land-based  air  systems. 

There  is  simply  not  another  asset  currently  available  that  can 
provide  the  amount  and  quality  of  coverage  as  effectively  or  as  eco- 
nomically as  the  aerostat  network.  Alternatives  to  the  aerostat  net- 
work have  significant  procurement,  operational  and  fiscal  con- 
straints. One  such  alternative  often  discussed  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  dedicated  U.S.  Air  Force  E-3  Airborne  Warning  And 
Control  System  [AWACS]  sorties  along  the  southwest  border. 

As  you  well  know,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  E-3  is  a  national 
resource  in  constant  demand  around  the  world.  There  are  simply 
not  enough  of  these  assets  available  to  even  begin  to  approach  the 
coverage  provided  by  the  aerostats.  Additionally,  the  cost  of  com- 
prehensive AWACS  coverage  is  prohibitive. 

Other  assets  are  under  examination,  as  you  know.  As  a  result  of 
congressional  direction,  DOD  will  soon  test  the  application  of  an 
airship.  Relocatable  over-the-horizon  radar  [ROTHR],  as  we  call  it, 
systems  are  also  being  reviewed.  Both  have  potential  applications 
along  the  southwest  border  in  the  future. 

EFFECTIVENESS 

The  goal  of  all  the  current  efforts  is  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  entering  the  United  States  at  or  before  the  border.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  using  the  best  state-of-the-art  equipment 
available  in  that  effort.  Any  system's  individual  effectiveness  is  dif- 
ficult to  measure  for  two  reasons.  First,  each  individual  component 
system  is  a  small  part  of  a  large  intricate  network  of  deterrence. 
Second,  effectiveness  must  often  be  measured  by  the  absence  of  an 
event.  Highly  visible  assets,  such  as  aerostats,  ground-based  radars 
and  ships  may  provide  deterrence  that  is  difficult  to  measure. 

Although  recent  television  specials  have  speculated  that  the 
aerostats  are  not  effective,  we  know  that  airborne  drug  trafficking 
directly  to  the  United  States  has  decreased  dramatically  in  recent 
vears.  Since  the  inception  of  the  antidrug  network,  the  southwest 
border  is  no  longer  an  easy  access  airborne  corridor.  Although 
there  may  still  be  some  movement  of  drugs  by  air  across  the  bor- 
der, DOD  and  DLEA  efforts  there  have  caused  the  narcotraffickers 
to  shift  to  other  approaches. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  DOD  and  DLEA  efforts  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs 
across  the  southwest  border  have  had  an  effect.  But  the  problem 
remains  critical.  History  has  shown  us  that  narcotrafficking  organi- 
zations are  very  adaptive  and  resourceful.  When  we  stop  them  in 
one  area,  they  routinely  shift  to  another.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  dedicated  and  committed  to  providing  the  best  possible 
support  to  the  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agency's  task  with  interdict- 
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ing  the  illegal  flow  of  drugs  into  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  war 
that  can  be  easily  won,  sir,  but  a  daily  battle  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  fight  with  our  best  effort.  And  I  have  hopes,  personally, 
that  we  will  ultimately  win  this  battle. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  General,  thank  you  very  much.  That  was  a 
very  revealing  statement  and  very  helpful.  Your  complete  state- 
ment will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

STAtEMENT  OF  Lt.  GeN.  MaRTIN  L.  BrANDTNBR 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal  Services  and  General  Government.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  the  Subcommittee  concerning  the  nations  border 
drug  interdiction  network  and  air  interdiction  technologies.  The  fight  against  drugs 
is  highly  complex  and  requires  the  integration  of  many  assets  from  a  myriad  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  This  war  cannot  be  readily  compared  to  traditional  armed  con- 
flict. In  its  role  as  the  lead  agency  for  detection  and  monitoring,  the  Department 
of  Defense  acts  to  ensure  the  highest  possible  level  of  integration  and  effectiveness 
of  a  wide  range  of  DOD  and  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agencj^  resources.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  Departments  involvement  is  strictly  defined  by  law  and 
that  interdiction  remains  solely  under  the  purview  of  the  Drug  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies. 

Today,  I  intend  to  furnish  you  with  an  operationsd  assessment  of  DOD's  role  in 
the  border  detection  and  interdiction  network.  This  assessment  will  examine  the  in- 
tegration of  certain  detection  technologies.  In  accordance  with  your  request,  it  will 
largely  focus  on  those  assets  specifically  used  to  combat  the  air  threat  to  the  south- 
west border  posed  bv  narcotramcker  use  of  small  general  aviation  aircraft.  Although 
the  open  forum  will  preclude  classified  discussion  of  certain  systems,  I  should  be 
able  to  present  a  comprehensive  picture  of  both  the  individual  and  collective  effec- 
tiveness of  each  system  used.  My  comments  will  be  brief  to  allow  time  to  address 
specific  questions. 

THREAT 

The  narcotrafficker  poses  a  serious  challenge  not  easily  met  through  traditional 
warfare  methods.  His  goal  is  to  avoid  conflict  rather  than  to  face  it.  He  has  the  lux- 
ury of  controlling  timing  and  routinely  displays  the  flexibility  to  modify  his  oper- 
ations in  the  face  of  effective  regional  deterrence.  He  has  virtually  unlimited  access 
to  funds.  With  these  funds,  he  routinely  purchases  sophisticated  technologies  to 
counter  DOD  and  DLEA  detection  and  monitoring  efforts.  In  addition,  he  has  dis- 
played the  willingness  to  take  risks  that  may  result  in  some  minor  losses,  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  his  own  strategy.  He  randomly  varies  his  air,  land  and  sea  ave- 
nues of  approach,  seeking  the  path  of  least  resistance.  In  the  last  three  years 
narcotraffickers  have  shifted  landing  sites  from  the  U.S.  to  transit  stops  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  Drugs  are  then  moved  north  from  these  transit  locations  by 
sea  and  air,  but  most  commonly  by  land. 

BORDER  ASSETS 

The  fiscal  year  1989  Defense  Authorization  Act  designated  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  the  lead  agency  responsible  for  aerial  and  maritime  detection  and  monitor- 
ing of  suspected  narcotrafQcking  platforms.  Revisions  by  the  fiscal  year  1993  DOD 
Authorization  Act  expanded  that  role  slightly  to  approve  detection  and  monitoring 
of  communications  concerning  movement  of  surface  trafuc  within  twenty  five  miles 
of  the  border,  when  the  initial  detection  originates  outside  the  United  States,  would 
like  to  first  address  the  DOD  role  in  land  movement. 

Interdiction  efforts  along  the  southwest  border  of  the  Continental  United  States 
involve  extensive  interaction  between  Department  of  Defense  and  Drug  Law  En- 
forcement assets.  The  single  point  of  contact  for  all  DOD  regional  counterdrug  sup- 
port along  the  southwest  border  is  the  Commander,  Joint  Task  Force  Six,  head- 
quartered at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  His  area  of  operations  is  the  sparsely  populated  re- 
gion of  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  border  in  California,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  His  mission  is  to  support  drug  law  enforcement.  This  support  to  federal, 
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state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  provided  by  JTF-6  covers  a  full  spectnim 
of  services  emplojdng  forces  and  assets  from  all  four  service  components.  These  serv- 
ices include:  Manned  listening/observation  posts;  ground  surveillance  radars;  re- 
motely monitored  battlefield  sensors;  aerial  reconnaissance;  air/ground  transpor- 
tation of  DLEA's;  marijuana  eradication  support;  intelligence  analysis;  linguist 
translation  support;  tunnel  detection;  engineer  construction  support;  and  mobile 
training  teams. 

In  fiscal  year  1990,  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  conducted  20  operations  in 
support  of  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  along  the  southwest  border.  By  fiscal 
year  1992,  this  number  had  increased  to  408  missions.  Until  this  year,  DOD  was 
prohibited  from  continuous  surveillance  and  reporting  of  personnel  along  the  border 
due  to  interpretation  of  the  posse  comitatus  law.  Even  with  the  recent  change  in 
the  fiscal  year  1993  Defense  Authorization  Act,  detection  and  reporting  of  traffic 
within  twenty  five  miles  of  the  border  is  authorized  only  if  initial  detection  occurred 
outside  the  border  of  ihe  U.S.  and  surveillance  continues.  As  a  matter  of  DOD  pol- 
icy, DOD  is  still  prohibited  entry  onto  private  lands  without  the  permission  of  the 
owner. 

RADAR  SURVEILLANCE 

Just  as  JTF-6  under  CINCFOR  is  responsible  for  DOD  counterdrug  support  with- 
in CONUS,  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command  (NORAD)  has  been  the 
Department  of  Defense  agent  charged  with  detection  and  monitoring  of  suspected 
aerial  trafBcking  of  illegal  drugs  into  North  America  since  1989.  NORAD  oversees 
an  extensive  network  of  fixed  radar  sites  supplemented  by  airborne  surveillance  as- 
sets to  provide  the  "best  mix"  of  forces  under  cvurent  technological  and  fiscal  con- 
straints. 

The  network  of  Joint  Surveillance  System  (JSS)  radars  around  the  border  of  the 
United  States  provides  good  medium  and  high  altitude  coverage  but  offers  little  or 
no  capability  in  the  low  altitude  environment.  In  1991,  CINCNORAD  assumed  re- 
sponsibility from  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  for  a  tethered  aerostat  radar  system.  To 
fill  gaps  in  the  coverage  of  these  fixed  systems  and  to  compensate  for  lost  coverage 
when  they  are  down  for  servicing,  to  observe  known  narcotrafficking  corridors,  and 
to  support  surge  operations,  CINCNORAD  deploys  various  types  of  ground-mobile 
radars  to  strategic  points  along  the  southwest  border.  Additionally,  the  CINC  main- 
tains an  E-3  AWACS  aircraft  on  alert  and  may  employ  this  asset  to  fill  gaps  in 
ground  and  aerostat  radar  coverage  of  arrival  zones  or  to  rqspond  to  cued  intel- 
Ugence. 

AEROSTATS 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  developed  and  fielded  the  first  aerostat  in  1980  and  two  were 
deployed  at  Florida  locations.  In  1985,  in  an  attempt  to  counter  the  threat  of 
narcotraffickers,  U.S.  Customs  Service  first  leased  a  single  site  in  the  Bahamas  and 
then  initiated  action  to  procure  a  series  of  these  balloons.  The  Tethered  Aerostat 
Radar  System  was  conceived  to  erect  a  radar  "fence"  with  established  and  planned 
locations  across  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  systems 
was  constructed  and  reached  full  operational  capability  in  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona 
in  1987.  The  last  of  the  six  locations  along  the  southwest  border  became  operational 
in  1991. 

As  you  know,  land-based  aerostats  operate  from  fixed  locations  at  altitudes  up  to 
15,000  ft.  and  are  capable  of  detecting  aircraft  to  a  nominal  range  of  150  miles.  In 
fiscal  year  1991,  Congress  assigned  responsibilitv  for  nine  of  the  ten  current  aero- 
stat sites  to  DOD.  The  tenth,  located  in  Lajas,  Puerto  Rico,  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico.  Four  more  aerostats  are  currently  being  procured 
for  sites  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  plus  an  additional  aerostat  for  Great  Inagua,  Baha- 
mas. Once  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
also  operate  these  five  systems. 

Aerostats  have  certain  limitations.  Like  any  radar,  coverage  area  and  effective- 
ness can  be  significantly  impacted  by  terrain.  This  phenomenon  is  mediated  by  the 
fact  that  they  Qy"  high  above  the  terrain  and  are  subject  to  better  look  angles.  Se- 
vere weather  is  another  real  world  limitation.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  same 
weather  that  precludes  the  operation  of  an  aerostat  might  also  interfere  with  aerial 
drug  smuggling.  Even  with  "down"  time  for  bad  weather  and  maintenance,  aerostats 
average  over  60  percent  "up"  time. 

Based  on  costs  for  the  nine  land-based  aerostats  for  which  DOD  is  responsible, 
the  average  is  approximately  $2.5  million  per  year  to  operate  each  system.  The  aero- 
stat network  was  studied  by  the  Joint  Electronic  Warfare  Center  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  economical  near-term  solution  to  provide  adequate  counterdrug  detec- 
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tion  and  monitoring  when  used  in  conjunction  with  other  land-based  radar  systems. 
There  is  simply  not  another  asset  currently  available  that  can  provide  the  amount 
and  quality  of  coverage  as  effectively  or  economically  as  the  aerostat  network. 

Alternatives  to  the  aerostat  network  have  significant  procurement,  operational 
and  fiscal  constraints.  One  such  alternative  often  discussed,  is  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  dedicated  USAF  E-3  Airborne  Warning  And  Control  System  (AWACS)  Sorties 
along  the  southwest  border.  As  you  well  know,  however,  the  E-3  is  a  national  re- 
source in  constant  demand  around  the  world.  There  are  simply  not  enough  of  these 
assets  available  to  even  begin  to  approach  the  coverage  provided  by  the  aerostats. 
Additionally,  the  cost  of  comprehensive  AWACS  coverage  is  prohibitive. 

Other  assets  are  under  examination.  As  a  result  of  Congressional  direction,  DOD 
will  soon  test  the  application  of  an  airship.  Relocatable  Over-The-Horizon  Radar 
(ROTHR)  systems  are  also  being  reviewed.  Both  have  potential  applications  along 
the  southwest  border  in  the  future. 

MEASURE  OF  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  goal  of  all  of  the  current  efforts  is  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  entering 
the  U.S.  at  or  before  the  border.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  using  the  best  state- 
of-the-art  equipment  available  in  that  effort.  Any  systems  individual  effectiveness 
is  difficult  to  measure  for  two  reasons.  First,  each  individual  component  system  is 
a  small  part  of  a  large,  intricate  network  of  deterrence.  Second,  effectiveness  must 
often  be  measured  by  the  absence  of  an  event.  Highly  visible  assets,  such  as  aero- 
stats, ground-based  radars  and  ships,  may  provide  deterrence  that  is  difficult  to 
measure. 

Although  recent  television  specials  have  speculated  that  the  aerostats  are  not  ef- 
fective, we  know  that  airborne  drug  trafficking  directly  to  the  United  States  has  de- 
creased dramatically  in  recent  years.  Since  the  inception  of  the  anti-drug  network, 
the  southwest  border  is  no  longer  an  "easy  access"  airborne  corridor.  Although  there 
may  still  be  some  movement  of  drugs  by  air  across  the  border,  DOD/DLEA  efforts 
there  have  caused  the  narcotraffickers  to  shift  to  other  approaches. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  DOD  and  DLEA  efforts  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  across  the 
southwest  border  have  had  an  effect,  but  the  problem  remains  critical.  History  has 
shown  us  that  narcotrafficking  organizations  are  very  adaptive  and  resourceful. 
When  we  stop  them  in  one  area,  they  routinely  shift  to  another.  The  Department 
of  Defense  is  dedicated  and  committed  to  providing  the  best  possible  support  to 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  tasked  with  interdicting  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs 
into  the  U.S.  It  is  not  a  war  that  can  be  easily  won,  but  a  daily  battle  that  we  must 
continue  to  fight  with  our  best  effort. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  MARVIN  ERVIN 

Senator  DeConcini.  General  Ervin. 

Greneral  Ervin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  focus  primarily  on  the  availability  of  the  system, 
cost  of  operations,  and  finally,  the  operations  and  maintenance 
challenges  that  we  see  and  that  we  face  in  the  future. 

Let  me  start  by  addressing  our  concerns  over  availability.  First 
of  all,  I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that  our  availability  statis- 
tics come  from  historical  records.  The  fact  is  that  the  deterrent 
value  of  our  system  is  still  in  place  for  the  drug  trafficker  even  if 
the  system  is  momentarily  down,  since  the  trafficker  is  unaware 
when  the  system  will  come  back  on  line  or  come  up. 

By  taking  a  snapshot  of  a  particular  day,  availability  can  vary 
as  much  as  from  zero  percent  for  that  day  up  to  the  high  90  per- 
cents.  In  addition,  if  you  include  the  availability  rate  of  a  site  that 
is  down  due  to  the  loss  of  that  aerostat,  or  in  fact  the  site  being 
down,  further  distortion  may  occur  in  your  statistics. 
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AEROSTAT  RADAR  SYSTEM 


For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  important  to  specify  the  way  that 
the  availability  rate  is  computed.  In  fact,  tethered  aerostat  radar 
system  equipment  availability  is  currently  above  95  percent  for  the 
entire  network.  In  other  words,  the  system  is  down  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

This  equipment  availability  rate  is  quite  impressive,  considering 
the  complexity  of  the  TARS,  or  the  aerostat  system.  Moreover,  the 
level  of  equipment  availability  is  maintained  with  minimal  preven- 
tive maintenance,  less  than  4  percent  of  the  available  time.  For  in- 
stance, due  to  the  availability  of  sufficient  spares  and  documenta- 
tion at  one  of  our  sites,  at  Cudjoe  Key,  FL,  the  aerostat  is  ready 
to  fly  over  99  percent  of  the  time. 

However,  equipment  availability  is  only  one  factor  in  keeping  the 
aerostat  on  station.  One  of  the  biggest  deterrents  and  challenges 
that  we  have  in  flying  an  aerostat  around  the  clock  is  weather. 
Other  parameters,  above  and  beyond  weather,  which  aff"ect  an 
aerostat's  on-station  time  include  time  to  retrieve  or  deploy,  train- 
ing time,  time  spent  waiting  for  parts;  and  other  operational  con- 
siderations. 

Taking  all  these  into  consideration,  the  mission  availability  for 
the  tethered  aerostat  radar  system  network  is  currently  at  61.85 
percent.  This  percentage  is  based  upon  statistical  data  accumulated 
over  the  previous  12  months  at  operational  aerostat  sites. 

The  first  action  the  Air  Force  took  when  Congress  directed  as- 
sumption of  the  U.S.  Customs  Services  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard  aero- 
stats in  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992,  respectively,  was  to  consolidate 
all  aerostat  operations  under  one  contract.  As  a  result,  all  land- 
based  aerostats  are  now  supported  under  a  single  U.S.  Air  Force 
operations  and  maintenance  contract,  which  was  implemented  in 
March  1992. 

The  current  operations  cost  per  site  is  approximately  $2.5  million 
per  year,  or  an  average  operating  cost  of  $300  per  hour.  This  is  a 
significant  reduction,  almost  50  percent,  over  the  operating  costs 
paid  under  past  contracts. 

This  figure  includes  all  contractor  personnel,  helium,  fuel,  com- 
mercial utilities,  vehicle  maintenance,  real  property  maintenance, 
travel,  land  leases,  spares,  and  other  consumables,  to  include  depot 
support.  It  does  not,  however,  include  the  appropriate  level  of  fund- 
ing for  sustained  operations.  Therefore,  when  you  examine  our 
budget,  the  difference  between  the  actual  operating  cost  and  our  re- 
quested budgets  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  show,  in  effect,  our 
efforts  to  acquire  spares  that  we  think  we  need  to  enable  sustained 
operations  over  the  long  run. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  study  by  the  Joint  Electronic  Warfare 
Center  confirmed  the  fact  that  aerostats  are  the  most  cost-eff(ective 
airborne  low-level  surveillance  asset.  Operating  costs  of  $300  an 
hour  are  significantly  less  than  other  airborne  assets,  such  as  the 
AWACS,  which  costs  approximately  $3,200  per  hour. 

In  essence,  operating  our  aerostat  system  in  concert  with  other 
detection  and  monitoring  assets  like  the  AWACS  and  the  P-3's  and 
the  joint  surveillance  system  and  other  ground-based  radar  pro- 
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vides  an  effective  surveillance  capability  to  accomplish  DOD's  over- 
all detection  and  monitoring  mission. 

SPARES 

Let  me  look  further  at  sustainability  challenges.  We  feel  we  lack 
documentation  and  spares  for  the  entire  network.  This  issue  was 
recently  highlighted  with  the  loss  of  two  aerostats  in  Texas  just 
prior  to  implementation  of  the  Air  Force  contract,  and  the  ground- 
ing of  High  Rock  site  in  the  Bahamas.  In  each  instance  we  were 
faced  with  a  gap  in  coverage  and  no  spares  to  effect  a  rapid  recov- 
ery. 

An  aerostat  is  a  complex  system,  and  like  any  other  airborne  ve- 
hicle it  is  often  exposed  to  severe  weather  conditions  such  as  thun- 
derstorms, lightning,  wind  shear,  mountain  wave  activity,  and  even 
hurricanes.  In  other  words,  even  with  the  best  safety  record  and 
the  best  maintenance  practices  there  will  be  attrition  in  the  sys- 
tem. Given  this  fact,  we  need  to  have  sufficient  spares  to  replace 
lost,  damaged,  or  broken  equipment. 

In  summary,  sir,  the  aerostats  have  proven  to  be  a  very  cost-ef- 
fective tool  for  the  Air  Force.  They  provide  a  unique  low-level  sur- 
veillance capability  that  is  critical  in  our  DOD  detection  and  mon- 
itoring role.  Our  information  is  provided  to  numerous  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  In  addition,  the  aerostat  system,  even  with  reduced 
spares  support,  has  been  a  reliable  and  cost-effective  tool.  It  pro- 
vides our  law  enforcement  counterparts  with  radar  data  over  60 
percent  of  the  time. 

Since  DOD  has  consolidated  all  of  our  TARS  under  a  single  con- 
tract, we  have  achieved  considerable  savings  and  we  have  made 
significant  progress  in  improving  our  system  reliability  and  mission 
capability.  They  have  performed  better  than  ever,  and  we  have 
been  successful  in  reducing  our  overall  program  costs. 

Reprogramming  savings  from  these  efficiencies  allowed  us  to  fix 
almost  one-half  the  sustainability  shortfall  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Our 
plan  was  to  follow  the  same  course  of  action  in  1993,  to  complete 
the  spares  and  documentation  buys.  Unfortunately,  the  network 
still  has  significant  problems  due  to  funding  cuts  in  fiscal  year 
1993  of  over  $25  million.  At  current  funding  levels  we  project  that 
we  can  continue  O&M  at  existing  sites  and  operate  the  new  sites 
coming  on  line  in  the  gulf  region. 

Operating  at  these  levels,  lack  of  spares  and  documentation  will 
soon  begin  to  take  effect  on  the  system.  Additionally,  if  we  lose  an 
aerostat,  we  will  be  unable  to  replace  it. 

Given  proper  funding,  the  aerostat  network  as  we  know  it  will 
continue  to  serve  the  detection  and  monitoring  roles  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  comments,  sir. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you  very  much.  General.  We  appre- 
ciate those  comments.  We  have  your  prepared  statement  and  it  will 
be  made  part  of  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Maj.  Gen.  Marvin  S.  Ervin 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee:  The  following  state- 
ment addresses  the  availability,  cost  of  operations,  and  operations  and  maintenance 
challenges  associated  with  aerostat  systems. 

Let  me  start  by  addressing  concerns  over  availability.  First  of  all,  we  derive  our 
availability  statistics  from  historical  records.  The  deterrent  of  the  system  is  still 
there  for  ^e  drug  trafficker  even  if  the  system  is  down  since  he  is  not  aware  when 
the  system  may  come  on  line  again.  By  taking  a  snapshot  of  a  particular  day,  avail- 
ability can  vary  from  almost  0  percent  to  the  high  90's.  In  addition,  if  you  include 
the  availability  rate  of  a  site  that  is  down  due  to  the  loss  of  an  aerostat,  a  further 
distortion  may  occur.  For  that  reason,  it  is  important  to  specify  the  way  an  avail- 
ability rate  is  computed.  In  fact.  Tethered  Aerostat  Radar  System  equipment  avail- 
ability is  above  95  percent  for  the  entire  network.  In  other  words,  the  system  is 
"down"  less  than  5  percent  of  the  time.  This  equipment  availability  rate  is  quite  im- 
pressive considering  the  complexity  of  the  TARS  system.  Moreover,  this  level  of 
equipment  availability  is  maintained  with  minimal  Preventive  Maintenance  (less 
than  4  percent  of  available  time). 

For  instance,  due  to  the  availability  of  sufBcient  spares  and  documentation  at 
Cudjoe  Key  FL,  the  aerostat  is  ready  to  fly  over  99  percent  of  the  time.  However, 
equipment  availability  is  only  one  factor  in  keeping  aerostats  on  station.  The  biggest 
deterrent  of  flying  aerostats  around  the  clock  is  weather.  Other  parameters  (above 
and  beyond  weather)  which  effect  an  aerostat's  "on  station  time"  include  time  to  re- 
trieve and  deploy,  training,  waiting  for  parts,  and  other  operational  considerations. 
Taking  all  these  into  account,  the  mission  availability  for  the  TARS  network  is 
61.85  percent.  This  percentage  is  based  upon  statistics  accumulated  over  12  months 
at  operational  TARS  sites. 

The  first  action  the  Air  Force  took  when  Congress  directed  assumption  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard  aerostats  in  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  respectively, 
was  to  consolidate  all  aerostat  operations  under  one  contract.  As  a  result,  all  land 
based  TARS  are  now  supported  under  a  single  USAF  operations  and  maintenance 
contract  which  was  implemented  in  March  1992.  The  current  TARS  operations  cost 
per  site  is  approximately  $2.5M  annually,  or  an  average  operating  cost  of  $300/hour. 
This  is  a  significant  reduction  (nearly  half)  in  the  operating  costs  paid  under  past 
contracts.  This  figure  includes  all  contractor  personnel,  helium,  fiiel,  commercial 
utilities,  vehicle  maintenance,  real  property  maintenance,  travel,  land  leases,  spares 
and  other  consumables  to  include  Depot  Support.  It  does  not,  however,  include  the 
appropriate  level  of  funding  for  sustained  operations.  Therefore,  when  you  examine 
the  TARS  budget,  the  difference  between  actual  operating  costs,  and  our  requested 
budget  for  fiscal  years  and  93,  shows  our  efforts  to  acquire  spares  needed  to  enable 
sustained  operation  of  the  system. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Joint  Electronic  Warfare  Center,  confirmed  the  fact  that 
aerostats  are  the  most  cost  effective  airborne  (low-level)  surveillance  asset.  TARS 
operating  costs  of  $300/hour  are  significantly  less  than  other  airborne  assets  such 
as  AWACS  which  cost  approximately  $3200/hour.  In  essence,  operating  TARS  in 
concert  with  other  detection  and  monitoring  assets  like  AWACS,  P-3's,  Joint  Sur- 
veillance System,  and  other  ground-based  radars,  provides  an  effective  surveillance 
capability  to  accomplish  DOD  s  overall  detection  and  monitoring  mission. 

Let  me  look  further  at  sustainability  challenges.  We  lack  spares  and  documenta- 
tion for  the  network.  This  issue  was  recently  highlighted  with  the  loss  of  two  aero- 
stats in  Texas  iust  prior  to  the  Air  Force  contract  implementation,  and  the  ground- 
ing of  the  Highrock  site  in  the  Bahamas.  In  each  instance,  we  were  faced  with  a 
gap  in  coverage  and  no  spares  to  effect  a  rapid  recovery.  An  aerostat  is  a  complex 
system,  and  like  any  other  airborne  vehicle,  is  oft^n  exposed  to  severe  weather  con- 
ditions such  as  thunderstorms,  lightning,  wind  shear,  mountain  waves,  and  even 
hurricanes.  In  other  words,  even  with  the  best  safety  and  maintenance  practices, 
there  will  be  some  attrition.  Given  this  fact,  we  need  to  have  sufficient  spares  to 
replace  lost,  damaged  or  broken  equipment. 

In  summary,  aerostats  have  proven  to  be  a  cost  effective  tool.  They  provide  a 
unique  low-level  surveillance  capability  that  is  critical  to  the  DOD  detection  and 
monitoring  mission  in  support  of  numerous  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  addition, 
the  aerostat  system,  even  with  reduced  spares  support,  has  been  a  reliable  and  cost 
effective  tool.  It  provides  our  law  enforcement  counterparts  with  radar  data  over  60 
percent  of  the  time.  Since  DOD  has  consolidated  all  the  TARS  under  a  single  con- 
tract, we  have  achieved  considerable  savings  and  made  significant  progress  in  im- 
proving system  reliability  and  mission  capability.  They're  performing  better  than 
ever  and  we  have  been  successful  in  reducing  overall  program  cost. 
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Reprogramming  savings  from  these  efficiencies  allowed  us  to  fix  almost  half  the 
sustainability  shortfall  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Our  plan  was  to  follow  the  same  course 
in  fiscal  year  1993  to  complete  the  spares  and  documentation  buys.  Unfortunately, 
the  TAJRS  network  still  has  significant  problems  due  to  fiinding  cuts  in  fiscal  year 
1993  of  over  $25M.  At  current  funding  levels,  we  project  that  we  can  continue  O&M 
of  existing  sites,  and  operate  the  new  sites  coming  on  line  in  the  Gulf  Operating 
at  these  levels,  lack  of  spares  and  documentation  will  soon  begin  to  effect  system 
availability.  Additionally  if  we  lost  an  aerostat  we  would  be  unable  to  replace  it. 
Given  proper  funding,  the  TARS  network  will  continue  to  serve  the  detection  and 
monitoring  roles  we've  been  assigned. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  LIEBERMAN 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Lieberman. 

Mr.  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  save  time,  I  would  like  to  verbally  highlight  some  parts  of  my 
statement  and  place  the  rest  into  the  record. 

Senator  DeConcini.  You're  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lieberman.  Since  1989  my  office  has  performed  a  series  of 
internal  audits  to  monitor  the  development  of  the  overall  DOD 
counterdrug  program.  We  recognize  that  DOD  was  acting  in  the 
quite  unfamiliar  role  of  supporting  a  variety  of  law  enforcement 
agencies,  rather  than  taking  charge  of  all  aspects  of  interdiction  op- 
erations as  if  they  were  military  operations.  Problems  in  defining 
responsibilities,  developing  the  most  effective  organizational  rela- 
tionships and  procedures,  and  a  myriad  of  doctrinal,  logistical,  and 
operational  difficulties  were  to  be  expected. 

We  reported  on  various  problems  encountered  by  the  DOD  dur- 
ing the  shakedown  phases  of  the  program  in  six  reports,  which  are 
listed  in  my  written  statement. 

In  the  September  1991  report  we  stated  that  "In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  involvement,  DOD  has  made  significant  strides  in 
providing  support  to  the  counterdrug  efforts  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Overall,  DOD's  counterdrug  efforts  were  commendable." 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  then  to  alter  that  assessment,  al- 
though we  made  numerous  recommendations  in  five  of  our  reports 
for  improving  the  DOD  program's  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  For 
example,  management  agreed  with  the  finding  that  up  to  $23  mil- 
lion could  be  put  to  better  purposes  annually  by  discontinuing  cer- 
tain surveillance  operations  in  the  Pacific  that  were  unproductive 
and  not  justified  by  intelligence  data  on  the  threat. 

Under  DOD  audit  followup  procedures,  the  status  of  manage- 
ment actions  on  agreed-upon  recommendations  or  alternative  cor- 
rective actions  is  tracked  until  completion  can  be  documented.  Our 
followup  personnel  have  closed  37  of  the  45  recommendations  from 
the  audit  reports  and  have  requested  feedback  from  management 
on  the  status  of  the  remaining  open  items  over  the  next  few  weeks. 

JOINT  AUDIT  OF  AEROSTAT  PROGRAM 

Since  there  has  been  controversy  about  the  use  of  land-based 
aerostats,  I  will  discuss  our  September  22,  1992,  report  in  more  de- 
tail. Only  the  information  in  that  report  pertaining  to  the  extent 
of  the  narcotics  smuggling  threat  into  the  gulf  States  is  classified. 
The  following  information  is  not  classified.  I  might  mention  that  we 
produced  a  sanitized  version  of  the  report,  which  is  the  one  we  pro- 
vided to  the  committee  today  for  public  release. 
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A  joint  survey  was  performed  from  January  1991  through  Feb- 
ruary 1992  by  auditors  from  the  Offices  of  the  Inspectors  General 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Treasury,  and  Transportation.  The 
survey  objectives  were  to  evaluate  the  acquisition,  operation,  and 
overall  management  of  the  aerostat  surveillance  network,  and  to 
assess  applicable  internal  controls. 

At  the  time  the  survey  was  begun,  responsibilities  for  procuring, 
operating  and  maintaining  the  aerostat  surveillance  network  were 
divided  among  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Treasury,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

During  the  survey,  we  sought  to  ensure  that  management  had 
considered  possible  alternatives  for  radar  coverage  along  the  gulf 
coast.  For  example,  we  questioned  whether  more  mobile  systems, 
such  as  sea-based  aerostats,  might  provide  adequate  coverage  with 
fewer  systems  and  less  cost.  As  a  result  of  the  discussions.  Customs 
sponsored  a  joint  Customs,  DOD,  and  Coast  Guard  study  to  assess 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  using  land-based  versus  sea-based  aero- 
stats. The  results  of  the  study  provided  to  the  auditors  in  July  1991 
concluded  that  the  land-based  configuration  was  more  cost-effective 
than  a  sea-based  alternative. 

We  also  looked  at  placing  an  aerostat  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in 
Florida,  which  would  allow  a  reconfiguration  of  the  planned  aero- 
stat net  in  the  gulf  region  and  reduce  aerostat  requirements  by 
one.  In  August  1991  our  auditors  visited  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  to 
assess  the  feasibility  of  placing  an  aerostat  there.  The  auditors 
verified  the  Air  Force  contention  that  an  aerostat  site  at  Eglin 
would  impair  other  operations  at  the  base,  so  that  alternative  was 
also  dropped. 

We  did  not  find  problems  in  the  existing  contracts  for  aerostat 
procurement,  operation,  and  maintenance;  however,  we  noted  a 
number  of  security  deficiencies  and  the  absence  of  standard  secu- 
rity procedures  for  all  sites,  which  was  not  unexpected  because  of 
the  split  management  responsibility.  Additionally,  Government 
property  at  contractors'  locations  were  not  being  properly  accounted 
for  and  controlled,  and  quality  assurance  reviews  of  contractors'  op- 
erations were  not  being  performed.  Functions  like  preventive  main- 
tenance were  not  being  monitored  by  Government  representatives 
at  all  the  sites. 

MANAGEMENT  RESPONSIBILITIES  NOW  CONSOLIDATED 

The  need  for  audit  recommendations  to  address  the  security  and 
contract  administration  problems  was  eliminated  when  Congress 
unified  management  of  the  program  in  1991.  In  the  conference 
committee  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  the  DOD  was  directed  to  assume  responsibility  for  procuring, 
operating,  and  maintaining  all  the  aerostat  systems. 

Based  on  that  direction,  the  Air  Force  was  designated  as  execu- 
tive agent  for  the  aerostat  program. 

We  reviewed  excerpts  from  their  contract  and  determined  that 
appropriate  contract  clauses  had  been  included.  If  properly  admin- 
istered, they  should  correct  the  deficiencies  identified  during  our 
survey. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  mention  that  we  have  received  com- 
plaints concerning  recent  Air  Force  management  of  the  land-based 
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aerostat  program  from  a  contractor  within  the  last  several  days. 
We  are  handling  the  allegations  as  a  DOD  Hotline  matter,  and  my 
auditors  will  begin  a  formal  review  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks 
to  see  if  there  is  any  merit  to  any  of  the  allegations. 

At  the  present  time  that  is  the  only  additional  oversight  work 
planned  by  my  office  in  the  countemarcotics  program  this  year.  We 
do  anticipate  future  coverage  of  the  area  in  the  future,  however, 
given  its  cost  and  importance. 

With  that  I  will  close  and  I  will  be  happy  to  take  any  questions. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Lieberman,  thank  you  very  much.  Your 
complete  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Robert  Lieberman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  in  response  to  your  request  that  we  discuss  the  results  of  our  audits  of 
Department  of  Defense  efforts  to  support  law  enforcement  agencies  in  interdicting 
the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

As  the  Subcommittee  is  well  aware,  the  Department  of  Defense  became  a  major 
player  in  the  nation's  countemarcotics  operations  only  after  passage  of  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1989.  The  Act  tasked  the  Department  to:  serve  as 
the  lead  Federal  agency  for  detecting  and  monitoring  aerial  and  maritime  drug 
smuggling  into  the  country;  integrate  the  command,  control,  communications,  and 
intelligence  assets  needed  for  interdiction  operations;  and  step  up  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  this  mission.  In  response,  the  DOD  appointed  a  Coordinator  for 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and  Support  and  initiated  an  aggressive  program.  Five 
joint  military  commands  were  tasked  with  portions  of  the  mission:  Atlantic  Com- 
mand, Pacific  Command,  Southern  Command,  North  American  Aerospace  Defense 
Command,  and  Forces  Command. 

As  the  fiinds  appropriated  to  the  DOD  for  counterdrug  operations  rose  fix)m  $380 
million  for  fiscal  Vear  1989  to  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  the  program  be- 
came one  of  the  Department's  highest  priorities,  my  office  began  a  series  ofintemal 
audits  to  monitor  the  program's  development.  We  recognized  that  the  DOD  was  act- 
ing in  the  quite  unfamiliar  role  of  supporting  a  variety  of  law  enforcement  agencies, 
rather  than  taking  charge  of  all  aspects  of  interdiction  operations  as  if  they  were 
military  operations.  Problems  in  denning  responsibilities,  developing  the  most  effec- 
tive organizational  relationships  and  procedures,  and  a  mjrriad  of  doctrinal,  logis- 
tical and  operational  difficulties  were  to  be  expected.  We  reported  on  various  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  DOD  during  the  shakedown  phases  of  the  program  in  the 
following  reports: 

— ^DOD  l6  Report  No.  90-102,  "Staffing  and  Manpower  Requirements  at  Joint 
Task  Force-6,"  September  17,  1990 

—DOD  IG  Report  No.  91-107,  "National  Guard  Support  to  U.S.  Drug  Interdiction 
Efforts,"  July  2,  1991 

—DOD  IG  Report  No.  91-109,  "Support  to  Drug  Interdiction  Efforts  in  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Command,"  July  9,  1991 

—DOD  IG  Report  No.  91-124,  "DOD's  Support  to  U.S.  Drug  Interdiction  Efforts," 
September  30,  1991 

— ^DOD  IG  Report  No.  92-114,  "Reqviirements  for  the  Small  Aerostat  Surveillance 
System  for  Drug  Interdiction  Operations,"  June  30,  1992 

—DOD  IG  Report  No.  92-136,  "Land-Based  Aerostat  Surveillance  Systems  Used 
to  Support  Drug  Interdiction,"  September  11,  1992 

In  the  September  1991  report,  we  stated  that  "In  a  relatively  short  period  of  in- 
volvement, DOD  has  made  significant  strides  in  providing  support  to  the 
counterdrug  efforts  of  the  LEA's  (law  enforcement  agencies)  *  *  *.  Overall,  DOD's 
counterdrug  efforts  were  commendable."  Nothing  has  occurred  since  then  to  alter 
that  assessment,  although  we  made  numerous  recommendations  in  five  of  our  re- 
ports for  improving  the  DOD  program's  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  For  example, 
management  agreed  with  a  finding  that  up  to  $23  million  could  be  put  to  better  pur- 
poses annually  by  discontinuing  certain  surveillance  operations  in  the  Pacific  that 
were  unproductive  and  not  justified  by  intelligence  data  on  the  threat. 
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Under  DOD  audit  folio wup  procedures,  the  status  of  management  actions  on 
agreed-upon  recommendations  or  alternative  corrective  actions  is  tracked  until  com- 
pletion can  be  documented.  Our  foUowup  personnel  have  closed  37  of  the  45  rec- 
ommendations from  the  audit  reports  and  have  requested  feedback  from  manage- 
ment on  the  status  of  the  remaining  open  items  over  the  next  several  weeks. 

Since  there  has  been  controversy  about  the  use  of  land-based  aerostats,  I  will  dis- 
cuss our  September  22,  1992  report  in  more  detail.  Only  the  information  in  that  re- 
port pertaining  to  the  extent  of  the  narcotics  smuggling  threat  into  the  Gulf  States 
IS  classified.  The  following  information  is  not  classified. 

A  joint  survey  was  performed  from  January  1991  through  February  1992  by  audi- 
tors from  the  Offices  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Treas- 
ury, and  Transportation.  The  survey  objectives  were  to  evaluate  the  acquisition,  op- 
eration, and  overall  management  of  the  aerostat  surveillance  network  and  to  assess 
applicable  internal  controls.  At  the  time  the  survey  was  begun,  responsibilities  for 
procuring,  operating,  and  maintaining  the  aerostat  surveillance  network  were  di- 
vided among  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Treasury,  and  Transportation. 

An  aerostat  system  is  comprised  of  a  radar  mounted  on  a  helium-filled  balloon 
linked  to  a  ground  station  by  a  powered  tether.  Aerostats  can  extend  to  an  altitude 
of  approximately  15,000  feet  ana  are  capable  of  detecting  aircraft  fljdng  at  low  alti- 
tudes up  to  distances  of  about  150  miles.  The  countemarcotics  aerostat  system  was 
designed  to  detect  potential  drug  smugglers  in  boats  and  low-flying  aircraft  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  United  States.  Two  aerostats  were  originally  deployed  for  national 
defense  purposes  in  1981  by  the  Air  Force  at  two  Florida  locations.  In  1985,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  deployed  a  leased  aerostat  in  the  Bahamas.  The  Customs  aerostat 
and  the  two  Air  Force  aerostats  comprised  the  initial  network  used  for  drug  inter- 
diction. The  aerostat  network  configuration  has  evolved  into  a  virtual  radar  "fence" 
with  established  and  planned  locations  across  the  entire  southern  border  of  the 
United  States. 

As  of  the  date  of  our  report,  10  aerostats  were  operational,  4  were  being  procured 
for  locations  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  2  were  planned  for  future  locations.  One 
of  the  operational  aerostats  was  funded  and  operated  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Govern- 
ment. A  contract  to  procure  the  four  aerostats  was  awarded  in  January  1992  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $109  million.  When  fully  deployed,  the  aerostat  system  was 
to  cost  aoout  $300  million  to  procure  and  over  $70  million  a  year  to  operate  and 
maintain. 

During  our  survey,  we  sought  to  ensure  that  management  had  considered  possible 
alternatives  for  radar  coverage  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  For  example,  we  questioned 
whether  more  mobile  systems,  such  as  sea-based  aerostats,  might  provide  adequate 
coverage  with  fewer  systems  and  less  cost.  As  a  result  of  the  oiscussions,  Customs 
sponsored  a  joint  Customs,  DOD,  and  Coast  Guard  study  to  assess  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  using  land-based  versus  sea-based  aerostats.  The  results  of  the  study,  pro- 
vided to  the  auditors  in  July  1991,  concluded  that  the  prescribed  land-based  configu- 
ration was  more  cost-effective  than  the  sea-based  alternative. 

In  March  1991,  because  of  a  funding  shortage,  the  Director,  OfQce  of  Enforcement 
Support  for  Customs,  requested  that  the  Air  Force  consider  placing  a  land-based 
aerostat  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Placing  an  aerostat  at  Eglin  would  also  allow  a 
reconfiguration  of  the  planned  aerostats  in  the  Gulf  region  and  would  reduce  aero- 
stat requirements  by  one.  In  August  1991,  the  DOD  auditors  visited  Eglin  AFB  to 
assess  the  feasibility  of  placing  an  aerostat  on  the  base.  The  auditors  verified  the 
Air  Force  contention  that  an  aerostat  site  would  impair  other  operations  at  that 
base. 

We  did  not  find  problems  in  the  existing  contracts  for  aerostat  procurement,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  However,  we  noted  a  number  of  security  deficiencies  and 
the  absence  of  standard  security  procedures  for  all  sites,  which  was  not  unexpected 
because  of  the  split  management  responsibility.  Additionally,  Government  property 
at  contracting  locations  was  not  being  properly  accounted  for  and  controlled,  and 
quality  assurance  reviews  of  contractors'  operations  were  not  being  performed.  As 
a  result,  contractor  responsibilities,  such  as  ensuring  control  over  Government-fur- 
nished property  and  performance  of  preventive  maintenance,  were  not  being  mon- 
itored by  Goverrunent  representatives. 

The  need  for  audit  recommendations  to  address  the  security  and  contract  adminis- 
tration problems  was  eliminated  when  Congress  unified  management  of  the  pro- 
gram in  November  1991.  In  the  Conference  Committee  Report  on  the  fiscal  year 
1992  Defense  Appropriations  Bill,  the  DOD  was  directed  to  assume  responsibility 
for  programming,  budgeting,  and  executing  funds  to  procure,  operate,  ancl  maintain 
all  the  aerostat  surveillance  systems.  Based  on  that  direction,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
was  designated  as  the  executive  agent  for  the  aerostat  program  in  the  DOD.  The 
4700th  Operations  Support  Squadron  was  made  responsible  for  awarding  and  mon- 
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itoring  a  contract  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  aerostat  sites.  We  re- 
viewed excerpts  from  the  contract  and  determined  that  appropriate  contract  clauses 
had  been  included.  If  properly  administered,  they  shotud  correct  the  deficiencies 
identified  during  our  survey. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  mention  that  we  received  complaints  concerning  recent 
Air  Force  management  of  the  land-based  aerostat  program  from  a  contractor  within 
the  last  several  days.  We  are  handling  the  allegations  as  a  DOD  Hotline  matter  and 
my  auditors  will  begin  a  review  within  the  next  couple  weeks.  At  the  present  time, 
that  is  the  only  additional  oversight  work  planned  by  my  ofBce  in  the  counter- 
narcotics  program  in  this  year.  We  do  anticipate  further  coverage  of  the  area  in  tiie 
future,  however,  given  its  cost  and  importance. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY 

Senator  DeConcini.  Grentlemen,  I  have  a  lot  of  questions;  for  ob- 
vious reasons  I  am  going  to  pass  on  those  and  submit  them  to  you, 
if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  them  for  me. 

I  do  want  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  taking  the  time  under  a 
transition  of  Administrations  to  go  back  over  the  history  of  this 
subject  matter,  which  I  think  is  very,  very  important. 

With  that  I'm  not  going  to  say  anything  more,  but  thank  you  sin- 
cerely. 

Ms.  Lynch.  Testimony  has  been  submitted  for  the  record  by  two 
former  NORAD  officials,  Gren.  John  L.  Piotrowski  and  Canadian 
Gen.  R.W.  Morton.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony  be 
made  part  of  the  official  record. 

[The  statements  follow:] 

Statement  of  Gen.  John  L.  Piotrowski,  USAF  (Ret.) 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  the  important  Drug  Air 
Interdiction  Program.  I  regret  that  my  schedule  does  not  allow  me  to  appear  in  per- 
son. 

When  the  Congress  assigned  the  mission  of  Counter  Narcotics  to  the  DOD,  and 
the  DOD  in  tvim  gave  the  responsibility  for  the  detection  and  tracking  of  potential 
airborne  drug  traffickers  to  the  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
(NORAD)  I  was  serving  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  NORAD.  I  held  this  position  dur- 
ing the  formative  and  rather  successful  years  of  the  Air  Interdiction  Program. 

The  first  reactions  were  to  increase  radar  surveillance,  train  our  Air  Defense  Alert 
pilots  to  recognize  the  drug  trafficker  profile  and  preferred  aircraft,  and  to  study  our 
enemy. 

Initially  we  were  lucky,  most  likely  because  the  traflBckers  were  unfamiliar  with 
the  E-3A  (AWACS)  capabilities.  Aircraft  intercepted  along  the  Eastern  corridor 
were  shadowed  as  they  entered  into  Canada  and  tneir  flight  paths  passed  to  Cana- 
dian authorities,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  a  major  drug  import  and  distribu- 
tion network.  Similar  successful  interceptions  were  made  along  the  Southern  U.S. 
border.  There,  however,  we  found  that  once  the  pilots  became  suspicious  or  were  in- 
formed by  confederates  on  the  ground  that  law  enforcement  was  on  the  scene,  they 
simply  reversed  course  landing  m  Mexico. 

NORAD's  intelligence  gathering  efforts  began  to  pay  off  as  well.  The  formation  of 
a  dedicated  Drug  Interdiction  Intelligence  Cell,  as  well  as  Drug  Interdiction  Plan- 
ning Cell  helped  focus  our  efforts  and  demonstrated  our  strong  commitment  to  re- 
ducing the  flow  of  drugs  by  air.  A  sharp  analyst  plotted  aU  the  areas  without  low 
altitude  radar  coverage  along  the  Southern  U.S.  border  and  then  set  out  to  talk  to 
ranchers,  etc.,  who  lived  in  Qiose  areas  about  sightings  of  low  flying  aircraft,  espe- 
cially those  that  appeared  fix)m  the  south  just  before  dawn  or  just  prior  to  dusk. 
The  results  of  the  survey  were  not  surprising.  The  drug  traffickers  knew  where  the 
radar  holes  were,  and  were  exploiting  them  frequently  and  regularly. 

AWACS  were  positioned  to  fill  these  low  level  gaps  randomlv  or  on  the  basis  of 
DEA  intelligence.  Some  successes  resulted;  however,  it  was  not  long  before  the  DEA 
informed  us  that  the  drug  trafiickers  were  installing  'Tuss  Busters  in  their  aircraft 
to  detect  the  radiation  from  ground  and  airborne  radars.  If  they  detected  radar  thev 
simply  crossed  back  into  Mexico  and  into  a  safe  haven.  The  traffickers  knew  fuU 
well  tiiat  Air  Force  pilots  would  not  shoot  at  them  so  they  could  attempt  to  pene- 
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trate  without  risk  of  harm  and  if  detected  could  fly  back  to  Mexico  to  try  another 
day  or  transship  by  land  across  the  border. 

While  it  was  frustrating  for  AWACS  radar  controllers  to  watch  the  drug  traffick- 
ers approach  the  border  and  then  land  in  Mexico,  we  realized  that  it  was  having 
an  affect.  They  could  no  longer  fly  in  at  will.  Reverting  to  land  transportation  of- 
fered greater  risk  of  getting  caught  and  there  was  no  escape  for  trucks  as  there  was 
for  aircraft.  Moreover,  the  Mexican  government  was  becoming  more  cooperative — 
more  aggressive  in  pursuing  drug  traffickers.  There  were  successes  where  the 
AWACS  was  able  to  pin  point  a  landing  in  Mexico  and  the  Federalis  were  able  to 
get  to  the  scene  and  apprehend  the  traffickers  before  they  could  evacuate  the  drugs 
by  land.  Unfortunately,  this  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  because  Mexican 
Federal  Forces  wore  thin  along  their  Northern  States. 

This  was  a  lesson  to  capitalize  on!  Radar  detection  forced  the  more  sophisticated 
drug  trafficker  to  land  in  Mexico  and  transship  by  land.  The  location  of  landing 
could  be  used  to  alert  appropriate  Border  and  Cfustoms  agencies  to  be  on  the  alert. 
Unfortunately,  ground  radars  were  virtually  useless  against  the  very  low  flying  drug 
traffickers,  AwACS  were  a  scarce  resource  and  very  expensive  to  keep  airborne  (ap- 
proximately $4,000/fl3dng  hour).  A  radar  with  much  lower  acquisition  and  operating 
costs  than  AWACS  tiiat  was  situated  well  above  the  ground  was  needed.  The  Air 
Force  had  experience  with  such  an  alternative — the  balloon  borne  radar  or  "aero- 
stat". A  pair  of  aerostats  had  been  operated  at  Cudjo  Key,  FL,  for  several  years. 
While  they  had  some  operational  limitations,  they  coiild  be  airborne  almost  continu- 
ously, could  detect  and  track  low  flying  aircraft  out  to  145  miles  or  more  depending 
on  their  altitude,  and  were  relatively  low  cost  to  buy  and  operate.  A  radar  fence  of 
aerostats  could  close  off  the  airborne  drug  traffic  into  the  United  States,  forcing  the 
traffickers  to  land  short  in  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  islands  and  transship.  Making 
their  distribution  more  expensive,  time  consuming,  and  risky. 

Shortly  after  the  aerostats  were  operational,  I  personally  visited  a  rancher  on  the 
border  in  an  area  that  was  previously  devoid  of  low  altitude  radar  coverage.  When 
asked  if  he  had  in  the  past  observed  low  flying  aircraft  from  the  south  crossing  into 
the  United  States;  he  responded,  "Yes  we  used  to  see  small  twin  engine  aircraft  al- 
most every  evening  and  morning,  sometimes  we'd  even  spot  a  C— 47  coming  across, 
since  the  balloon  has  gone  up  over  there  (pointing  to  the  aerostat)  we  don't  have 
anymore  low  flyers  over  the  ranch". 

Specifically  I  believe: 

Tne  Congress  was  absolutely  right  in  assigning  to  the  DOD  a  responsibility  for 
monitoring  and  tracking  airborne  potential  drug  traffickers. 

The  Air  Interdiction  Program  needed  a  single  direction  and  focus,  the  Customs 
Agency  is  the  appropriate  organization  to  provide  that  leadership  and  direction.  It 
has  long  been  their  mission.  NORAD  and  other  DOD  agencies  can  be  very  helpful 
to  Customs  by  applying  their  resources  to  augment  Customs  with  F-16  interceptors 
to  shadow  aircraft  or  AWACS  to  detect  and  track  them. 

The  aerostat  program  has  been  a  wise  investment.  Aerostats  operating  at  12,000 
feet  above  the  ground  deny  unimpeded  access  to  the  airborne  drug  trafficker  and 
force  them  to  land  short,  transship,  into  a  more  expensive  and  risky  mode  of  oper- 
ation. The  aerostat  also  provides  an  inexpensive  platform  for  communications  and 
intelligence  systems  to  augment  the  radar.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  current  com- 
petitive alternative  to  the  aerostat  with  regard  to  cost,  on  station  time,  and  perform- 
ance. However,  the  US  SPACE  COMMAND  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  pursu- 
ing a  space  based  radar  for  global  and  continuous  surveillance  of  air  and  maritime 
trafBc.  Such  a  system  could  monitor  air  drug  traffickers  from  their  point  of  origin 
to  destination.  They  could  furnish  both  intelligence  on  drug  trafficking  operations 
and  aid  in  their  apprehension. 

Lastly,  my  single  recommendation  for  the  Drug  Interdiction  Program  is  for  a  more 
efficient  and  speedy  sharing  of  intelligence  among  the  various  agencies  involved  in 
drug  interdiction;  and  perhaps  equally  important  greater  interface  and  planning  at 
the  operational  level  among  the  agencies.  While  this  cooperation  may  have  improved 

freatly  since  1990  it  was  seriously  lacking  prior  to  that.  We  can  be  successful  in 
rug  interdiction,  if  we  all  work  together  without  regard  of  who  makes  the  arrest 
and  gamers  the  headlines. 


Statement  of  Lt.  Gen.  R.W.  Morton,  Canadian  Air  Force  (Ret.) 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  comment  on  the  drug  air-interdiction  programs  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  I'm  prompted  to  do  so  by  a  television  program  aired  by 
the  Public  Broadcast  System  (PBS)  in  early  February  which,  in  my  view,  unfairly 
cast  doubt  on  the  drug  air-interdiction  strategy,  was  factually  inaccurate,  and  was 
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unreasonably  critical  of  some  of  the  systems  and  procedures  employed  to  stem  the 
flow  of  drugs  into  North  America. 

The  scourge  of  Ulicit  drugs  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time.  In  the  public 
interest  one  feels  obliged  to  at  least  set  the  record  straight  after  the  PBS  program 
"Frontline"  succumbed  to  sensationalism  rather  than  objectivity  in  depicting  the 
complex  and  costly  air-interdiction  effort  against  well-financed  cartels. 

WRITER'S  BACKGROUhfD 

This  testimony  is  that  of  a  recently  retired  Canadian  Air  Force  General  officer, 
now  a  private  citizen  of  Canada,  albeit  one  who  has  had  long-standing  professional 
contact  with  the  United  States  military  and  who  has  lived  nine  years  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  last  two  decades.  Roughly  two-tmrds  of  my  36  year  career  was  in  the  fur  de- 
fense and  air  sovereignty  business  under  the  Canada/United  States  bilateral  ar- 
rangement NORAD,  the  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  or  in  NATO 
Europe.  My  most  recent  assignment  was  that  of  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief 
NORAD  from  August  1989  until  August  1992 — a  period  of  increased  focus  on  the 
problem  of  illicit  mngs  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  a  period  of  grow- 
ing involvement  in  the  respective  national  efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Canadian  Department  of  National  Defence. 

canadaAj.s.  cooperation 

Under  a  unique  agreement  entered  into  nearly  thirty-six  years  ago  Canada  and 
the  United  States  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  pooling  resources  for  the  common 
defense  of  the  continent  under  a  binational  command,  NORAD. 

The  wartime  mission  of  the  Command  was  to  give  warning  of  attack,  and  defend 
against  air  attack;  the  peacetime  mission,  pertinent  to  the  issue  at  hand:  to  aid  each 
nation  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  its  airspace  by  observing  on  radar  the  entry  of 
all  aircraft  into  North  American  skies.  Any  aircraft  failing  to  comply  with  accepted 
standards  for  navigation  and  not  able  to  be  identified  by  electronic  means  would  be 
intercepted  for  positive  identification  by  jet  fighters  maintained  on  high  readiness 
states  around  the  periphery  of  the  two  nations. 

VALUE  OF  EXTENDED  RADAR  RANGE 

In  1978/79  I  was  employed  in  the  NORAD  Command  Center  in  Colorado  Springs 
as  a  Command  Director.  I  was  struck  by  the  high  number  of  illegal  flights  taking 

{>lace  into  the  Florida  peninsula,  detected  by  radar,  predominantly  at  night,  at  low 
evel  and  low  airspeed  (less  than  180  knots),  with  no  flight  plans,  and  with  total 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  airliners  and  other  air  trafiic  operating  properly  under 
FAA  procedures. 

Frequently,  NORAD  fighters  were  scrambled  to  identify  these  unknown 
penetrators  but  often  the  fighters  were  broken  off  their  intercept  vectors  for  safety 
reasons  when  the  violators  deliberately  overflew  busy  terminal  areas,  such  as  Miami 
International,  so  as  to  blend  with  otner  air  traffic  and  cause  their  radar  track  to 
be  lost  in  the  clutter  of  the  busy  terminal  area.  Presumably  many  of  these  light  air- 
craft then  proceeded  at  low  level  outside  radar  coverage  to  the  north  to  land  at  re- 
mote strips  for  delivery  of  their  contraband. 

Instrumental  in  many  of  those  low  altitude  detections  was  the  tethered  aerostat 
radar  at  Cudjoe  Key  in  Florida,  at  that  time  the  only  operational  aerostat  in  the 
United  States.  Its  improved  low  level  search  range  over  the  southern  approaches  to 
the  State  gave  additional  and  much  needed  time  for  the  scramble  of  fighters  and 
their  safe  vectoring  towards  the  intruders. 

The  high  number  of  scrambles  in  the  southeast  sector  at  that  time — aided  by  the 
aerostat— in  contrast  with  a  lesser  scramble  rate  along  the  remainder  of  the  south- 
em  U.S.  border  raised  the  question  of  adeauacy  of  radar  surveillance  at  low  level 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  border.  Clearly,  tne  existing  DOD/FAA  shared  radar 
was  not  adequate  to  the  task  at  hand — that  being  detection  of  low  level,  low  air- 
speed penetrators.  Equally  clear  was  the  significant  benefit  to  the  air  defense  sys- 
tem of  the  enhanced  coverage  from  the  aerostat  at  Cudjoe  Key. 

Those  early  successes  with  the  Florida  aerostat  undoubtedly  weighed  favorably  in 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  later  decision  to  improve  low  level  radar  across  the  entire 
length  of  the  border  and  Caribbean  approaches. 

AEROSTAT  AS  A  TOOL  IN  COUNTER-DRUG 

In  my  opinion  the  expansion  of  the  aerostat  system  was  a  good  decision.  Indeed, 
given  the  higher  costs  and  limited  availability  of  other  good  surveillance  options 
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(such  as  airborne  radar),  it  was  probably  the  only  realistic  option  at  the  time  and, 
I  believe,  remains  so  in  1993. 

The  PBS  "Frontline"  report,  was  unfair  and,  I  believe,  inaccurate  in  leaving  the 
blanket  impression  that  the  radar  in  the  aerostats  works  a  low  percentage  of  time; 
the  figure  38  percent  sticks  in  my  memory  from  the  producer's  statistics.  While  the 
real  numbers  are  readily  available  for  each  aerostat,  my  recollection  is  of  a  consider- 
ably higher  average  availability,  more  in  the  order  of  55-60  percent. 

PROS  AND  CONS 

Naturally  a  sophisticated  piece  of  machinery  held  airborne  by  a  helium-filled  aero- 
stat and  tethered  by  12,000  to  15,000  feet  of  cable  is  going  to  be  affected  by  the 
environment.  High  winds,  electrical  storms,  and  snow  in  higher  elevations  can  each 
be  hazardous  and  will  restrict  the  hours  of  use.  Still,  the  significant  improvement 
in  low  level  radar  detection  for  55  or  60  percent  of  the  time  is,  by  my  judgment, 
a  good  deal  better  for  the  air  interdiction  program  than  reljdng  on  the  limited  low 
level  search  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  System. 

MISGUIDED  CRITICISM 

Focussing  on  numbers  or  percentages  (even  correct  percentages  which  seemed  to 
evade  "Frontline"  script  writers)  to  measure  effectiveness  tends  to  obscure  the  more 
substantive  benefits  of  the  aerostat  system.  To  me  the  big  benefit  is  its  deterrent 
effect  on  the  aerial  activity  of  the  cartels. 

Focus  should  rather  be  on  the  big  picture  of  trends  over  time.  Looking  at  those 
for  aerial  delivery  in  recent  years  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  air-interdiction  program  and  the  systems  employed  have  resulted 
in  several  major  changes  in  delivery  patterns.  The  cartels  now  seem  generally  to 
avoid  frequent  overflights  of  the  border  area,  preferring  instead  to  land  short  of*^the 
border  or  to  air-drop  uie  drugs  at  sea — in  either  case  causing  rendezvous  and  trans- 
shipment problems,  and  inevitable  losses.  More  people  and  therefore  more  risks  are 
injected,  into  their  deliveries. 

SMUGGLER — ^ADAPTABLE  AND  RESPONSIVE 

The  unanswered  question  about  cartel  air  operations  is:  why  have  they  reduced 
the  incidence  of  overflight  of  the  U.S.  border? 

Without  doubt  there  are  many  factors  contributing  to  the  changes  but,  intuitively, 
at  least  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  a  better  coordinated  effort  by  counter-drug  agen- 
cies, more  inter-agency  intelligence  information  sharing,  and  improved  surveillance 
particularly  at  low  altitudes  ^ong  the  southern  border  and  ocean  approaches.  Sim- 
ply stated,  the  improved  air-interdiction  effort  is  having  a  deterrent  effect,  thereby 
forcing  the  cartels  to  pursue  other  means  of  deliveir. 

I  believe  there  are  other  examples  of  shifting  delivery  trends  over  recent  years 
that  support  this  contention:  pressures  from  OPBAT  in  the  Bahamas  tended  to  shift 
the  axis  of  deliveries  to  the  west;  pressures  from  JTF  4  successes  through  combined 
efforts  of  Customs,  Coast  Guard,  and  Navy  caused  shifts  even  farther  west;  and 
third,  increased  interdiction  efforts  in  general  along  the  southern  approaches  caused 
the  cartels  to  use  larger  aircraft  to  attempt  circumventing  the  entire  defended  area, 
even  to  use  Canada  as  an  entry  point. 

The  above  examples  of  shifting  trends  are,  to  me,  indications  of  two  things:  first, 
that  the  drug  air-interdiction  strategy  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  deliveries  and, 
second,  that  our  nations  face  a  very  flexible  foe  that  can  change  his  method  of  oper- 
ations overnight  to  take  advantage  of  perceived  weakness  or  avoid  new  strength.  In 
all  circumstances  where  flexibility  is  key  to  success,  the  airplane  will  have  advan- 
tages. Therefore  any  change  to  the  air-interdiction  program  should  be  taken  cau- 
tiously and  with  the  clear  understanding  that  weakness  introduced  will  invite  im- 
mediate exploitation.  You  should  stay  the  course  to  improve  surveillance. 

ALTERNATIVES — STRATEGY  OR  SYSTEMS 

The  first  principle  of  war  is  Selection  and  Maintenance  of  the  Aim.  I  believe  the 
National  Drug  Control  Strategy  defines  the  Aim  of  the  war  on  drugs  quite  clearly. 
It's  when  the  implementation  comes  under  scrutiny,  even  unfairly,  such  as  occurred 
with  the  PBS  report  that  a  search  for  alternatives  seems  to  arise.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  confuse  the  Aim  with  the  means. 

Holding  fast  to  the  Aim  seems  fundamental  to  the  future  well-being  and  health 
of  our  societies  in  North  America. 
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As  for  the  means,  I  believe  we  are  now  pursxiing  the  most  cost-effective  means 
in  tile  air-interdiction  pro-am.  The  aerostats  are  progressively  (with  each  addi- 
tional deployment)  improving  the  border  low  level  coverage.  Flexible  and  coordi- 
nated use  of  AW  ACS  and  AEW  assets  and  of  transportable  ground  radars  and  of 
radars  at  sea  are  each  contributing  valuable  pieces  to  the  umbrella  of  means. 

Additional  and  complementary  systems  such  as  Over-the-Horizon  (OTH-B)  radar 
are  being  evaluated  for  their  actual  and  potential  contribution  to  the  wide-area  sur- 
veillance dilemma  and  showing  considerable  promise.  Long  range  cueing  from  OTH- 
B  can  have  a  profoundly  positive  impact  on  subsequent  tactical  action  by  adding 
time  to  the  readiness-to-act  phase. 

CONCLUSION 

In  sum,  I  believe  the  air-interdiction  program  is  sound  and  that  the  technologies 
being  pursued,  including  the  tethered  aerostats,  are  the  most  cost-effective  means 
to  achieve  the  goals. 

May  I  add  my  compliments  and  encouragement  for  your  continued  leadership  of 
this  critically  important  air-interdiction  initiative. 
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LOU  RODRIGUES,  DIRECTOR,  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRO- 
DUCTION ISSUES 

DREW  VALENTINE,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  ISSUES 

INTRODUCTION  OF  WITNESSES 

Ms.  Lynch.  The  next  panel  are  witnesses  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office:  Mr.  Drew  Valentine,  Associate  Director,  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  Issues,  and  Mr.  Lou  Rodrigues,  Director,  Systems 
Development  and  Production  Issues. 

Grentlemen,  please  come  to  the  table. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Rodrigues. 

statement  of  LOU  RODRIGUES 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  Mr.  Chairman,  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  have 
my  full  statement  submitted  for  the  record  and  proceed  with  a 
summary. 

Senator  DeConcini.  The  record  will  so  show. 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  Thank  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  interdiction  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  supply  of  cocaine  entering  the  United  States. 

In  September  1991,  we  reported  on  DOD's  implementation  of  its 
new  detection  and  monitoring  mission  in  support  of  drug  interdic- 
tion. We  found  that  before  1989,  the  limited  surveillance  assets  of 
civilian  agencies  allowed  only  intermittent  coverage  of  key  transit 
areas  from  South  America.  As  directed  by  the  1989  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  DOD  has  improved  that  coverage  by  providing  the 
resources  to  conduct  extensive  surveillance  of  these  areas.  This  ex- 
panded coverage  has  contributed  to  drug  seizures  by  allowing  sus- 
pects to  be  detected  early,  monitored  continuously,  and  handed  off 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  near  expected  arrival  zones. 

DOD's  mission  is  generally  restricted  to  the  detection  and  mon- 
itoring phases  of  interdiction.  Customs  and  the  Coast  Guard  share 
the  overall  leadership  for  air  and  maritime  interdiction,  including 
the  critical  final  phase  culminating  in  arrests  and  seizure. 

A  key  goal  of  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  has  been  to  re- 
duce cocaine  supplies  in  the  streets  of  American  cities;  however, 
the  estimated  volume  of  cocaine  entering  the  country  has  not  de- 
clined. Interdiction  has  had  limited  success.  Seizures  have  in- 
creased and  traffickers  have  been  forced  to  adopt  new — and  pre- 
sumably more  expensive — smuggling  methods.  But  interdiction  has 
not  made  a  difference  in  terms  of  the  hard  goals  of  deterring  smug- 
glers and  reducing  the  flow  of  cocaine.  Cocaine  price,  purity  and 
availability  on  American  streets  have  remained  relatively  stable. 
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Cocaine  traffickers  have  been  able  to  remain  relatively  immune 
to  increased  interdiction  efforts  by  adopting  new  tactics.  Instead  of 
flying  cocaine  directly  into  the  United  States,  they  fly  it  into  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico  where  United  States  law  enforcement 
agencies  lack  jurisdiction,  then  transport  it  by  various  means 
across  our  southwest  border. 

Traffickers  also  transport  cocaine  in  shipping  containers  and  in 
numerous  difficult  to  find  hiding  places  aboard  large  vessels.  With- 
out more  law  enforcement  assistance  in  transshipment  countries 
and  without  improved  search  technology  at  U.S.  ports  and  border 
crossings,  traffickers  can  continue  to  ship  cocaine  via  these  meth- 
ods with  relatively  impunity. 

Interdiction  is  both  of  symbolic  and  real  value.  The  symbolic 
value  lies  in  the  demonstration  of  our  national  will  to  oppose  drug 
smugglers  and  defend  our  borders.  Real  value  is  derived  from  the 
disruption  of  trafficking  organizations  and  the  seizure  of  drugs. 
However,  interdiction  has  not  had — and  is  unlikely  to  have — a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  national  goal  of  reducing  drug  supplies  in 
the  United  States.  The  enormous  profits  in  cocaine  make  interdic- 
tion losses  relatively  inconsequential. 

Most  price  growth  occurs  after  cocaine  crosses  U.S.  borders.  Our 
1991  report  noted  that  the  price  for  enough  coca  leaf  to  produce  one 
kilogram  of  cocaine  is  between  $65  and  $375.  The  finished  product 
that  enters  the  country  is  valued  between  $800  and  $5,000  per 
kilogram.  This  product  is  then  diluted  and  sold  on  the  street  at  be- 
tween $70,000  and  $300,000  a  kilogram.  Therefore,  the  profit  mar- 
gin after  cocaine  has  passed  beyond  the  threat  of  interdiction  at 
our  borders  could  range  from  about  6,000  to  8,600  percent.  Given 
this  huge  profit  margin  it  appears  unlikely  that  interdiction  is  a 
significant  cost  deterrent  to  traffickers. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  interdiction  has  not  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  national  goal  of  reduced  drug  supplies. 
Funding  for  supply  reduction  initiatives  has  almost  doubled  over 
the  last  5  years,  and  funding  for  DOD's  detection  and  monitoring 
mission  has  increased  over  400  percent  since  1989;  yet  cocaine  re- 
mains affordable  and  continues  to  be  readily  available  on  American 
streets. 

Failure  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cocaine  entering  the  country  is 
a  combined  result  of  the  enormous  profits  that  make  interdiction 
losses  relatively  inconsequential,  and  our  continuing  inability  to 
counter  successful  smuggling  methods.  Some  level  of  interdiction 
effort  obviously  needs  to  be  maintained,  not  only  as  a  symbolic  ges- 
ture of  our  national  resolve,  but  also  as  a  key  part  of  the  national 
strategy  of  combating  the  cocaine  cartels.  However,  the  level  of 
that  effort  should  be  commensurate  with  the  relative  contribution 
that  interdiction  can  be  expected  to  make  in  the  national  war  on 
drugs. 

In  that  context,  we  believe  that  additional  investments  in  mari- 
time and  air  surveillance  will  not  substantially  improve  our  ability 
to  interdict  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  also  try  to  tie  this  testimony  back 
to  our  1989  report  that  was  used  in  recent  press  coverage  of  the 
aerostat  situation. 
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I  would  like  to  note  that  I  believe  that  report  was  somewhat 
taken  out  of  context  in  terms  of  what  it  was  saying.  What  we  said 
at  that  time  is  that  all  radars  have  inherent  problems,  they  all 
have  limitations  in  terms  of  aerial  coverage,  their  ability  to  identify 
smugglers,  susceptibility  to  weather,  et  cetera.  And  what  we  noted 
was  that  at  that  point  in  time,  the  impact  of  the  aerostat  system 
could  not  really  be  determined.  We  put  it  in  the  context  of  the  over- 
all war  on  drugs,  both  the  remaining  parts  of  the  supply  problem 
as  well  as  the  demand  problem. 

What  we  pointed  out  at  that  point  in  time  was  not  that  the  sys- 
tem was  not  cost-effective,  but  that  the  Congress  had  some  very 
difficult  decisions  to  make  with  regard  to  where  do  we  put  our 
money,  and  that  the  information  at  that  time  was  sketchy,  it  was 
not  readily  available  and  the  Congress  needed  to  do  more  to  pursue 
those  issues  to  make  those  decisions.  Those  things  were  pursued, 
the  decisions  were  made  and  the  systems  put  in  place.  I  think  the 
context  in  which  our  report  has  been  used  is  to  say  that  the  system 
has  not  been  cost-effective.  We  did  not  make  that  determination. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  concludes  my  statement.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rodrigues.  We  have  your 
complete  statement  and  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Louis  J.  Rodrigues 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  discuss  interdiction  and  its  impact  on  the  supply  of  cocaine  entering  the  United 
States.  In  September  1991,  we  reported  on  DOD's  implementation  of  its  new  detec- 
tion and  monitoring  mission  in  support  of  drug  interdiction.^  We  found  that  DOD 
had  significantly  expanded  the  nation's  capability  to  detect  and  monitor  drug  traffic. 
But  we  also  found  that,  even  with  this  expanded  capability,  interdiction  had  been 
unable  to  counter  new  smuggling  methods — and  had  been  unable  to  stem  the  flow 
of  cocaine  into  the  United  States.  We  also  noted  that  the  high  profits  in  cocaine  traf- 
ficking make  it  doubtful  interdiction  can  achieve  its  ultimate  goal  of  deterring  drug 
smuggling  by  seizing  shipments  headed  to  the  U.S. 

DOD  HAS  EXPANDED  SURVEILLANCE  CAPABILITIES 

Before  1989,  the  limited  surveillance  assets  of  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies 
allowed  only  intermittent  and  sporadic  coverage  of  key  transit  areas  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  eastern  Pacific.  As  directed  by  the  fiscal  year  1989  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  however,  DOD  has  improved  that  coverage  by  providing  the  re- 
sources to  conduct  extensive  surveillance  of  primary  smuggling  routes.  DOD's  ap- 
proach has  been  to  layer  ^ound,  air,  and  sea  based  radars  near  the  South  American 
countries  where  cocaine  is  produced  and  distributed.  This  expanded  coverage  has 
contributed  to  drug  seizures  by  allowing  suspects  to  be  detected  early,  monitored 
continuously,  and  handed  off  to  law  enforcement  agencies  near  expected  arrival 
zones. 

DOD  had  been  involved  in  efforts  to  reduce  cocaine  and  other  drug  supplies  before 
1989,  primarily  by  providing  equipment,  training  and  other  support  to  civilian  inter- 
diction agencies.  However,  the  1989  authorization  act  significantly  expanded  that 
involvement.  It  gave  DOD  leadership  of  all  federal  efforts  to  detect  and  monitor 
drugs  smuggled  by  air  and  sea. 

DOD's  mission  is  generally  restricted  to  those  two  phases  of  the  interdiction  proc- 
ess— detection  and  monitoring.  Two  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  U.S.  Cus- 


1  Drug  Control:  Impact  of  DOD's  Detection  and  Monitoring  on  Cocaine  Flow  (GAO/  NSIAD- 
91-297,  September  19,  1991). 
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toms  Service  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  share  the  overall  leadership  for  air  and 
maritime  interdiction,  including  the  critical  final  phase  culminating  in  arrests  and 
seizures. 

Funding  for  supply  reduction  initiatives  over  the  last  5  years  has  grown  from 
about  $4.6  billion  to  about  $8.6  billionr^OD's  detection  and  monitoring  budget 
began  at  $212  million  in  fiscal  year  1989  and  grew  to  over  $900  million  in  fiscal 
year  1993. 

ESTIMATED  COCAINE  FLOW  HAS  NOT  DECLINED 

A  key  goal  of  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  has  been  to  reduce  cocaine  sup- 
plies on  the  streets  of  American  cities.  According  to  sources  in  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, however,  the  estimated  volume  of  cocaine  entering  the  country  has  not  ap- 
preciably declined  since  DOD  was  given  its  lead-agency  mission,  despite  the  en- 
hanced detection  and  monitoring  capabilities  that  mission  has  provided. 

Interdiction  has  had  limited  successes.  Seizures  have  increased,  and  traffickers 
have  been  forced  to  adopt  new,  and  presumably  more  expensive,  smuggling  meth- 
ods. But  interdiction  has  not  made  a  difference  in  terms  of  the  higher  goals  of  deter- 
ring smugglers  and  reducing  the  flow  of  cocaine.  Cocaine  price,  purity,  and  availabil- 
ity on  American  streets  have  remained  relatively  stable. 

The  problem  is  that  detection  and  monitoring  of  suspect  ships  and  planes  is  not 
presently  the  weak  link  in  the  interdiction  process.  The  weak  link  is  the  inability 
to  execute  the  so-called  "end  game"  of  apprehension — culminating  in  arrests  of  sus- 
pected smugglers  and  seizure  of  their  cargo. 

Cocaine  trafBckers  have  been  able  to  remain  relatively  immune  to  increased  inter- 
diction efforts  by  adopting  new  tactics.  Instead  of  flying  cocaine  directly  into  the 
U.S.,  for  example,  they  fly  it  into  Central  America  and  Mexico — where  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agencies  lack  jurisdiction — and  then  transport  it  by  various  means  across 
our  Southwest  land  border.  Traffickers  also  transport  cocaine  in  shipping  containers 
and  in  the  numerous,  difficult-to-find  hiding  places  aboard  large  vessels.  Without 
more  law  enforcement  assistance  in  transshipment  countries  and  without  improved 
search  technology  at  U.S.  ports  and  border  crossings,  traffickers  can  continue  to 
ship  cocaine  via  tiiese  methods  with  impunity. 

DRUG  PROFITS  MAKE  INTERDICTION  SUCCESS  DOUBTFUL 

Interdiction  has  both  symbolic  and  real  value.  As  the  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  notes,  the  symbolic  value  of  interdiction  lies  in  the  demonstration  of  our 
national  will  to  oppose  drug  smugglers,  to  defend  our  borders,  and  to  protect  the 
security  and  well-being  of  U.S.  citizens.  Real  value  is  derived  from  the  disruption 
of  trafficking  organizations  and  seizure  of  drugs,  thereby  raising  their  cost  of  doing 
business. 

However,  even  with  the  increased  capability  provided  by  DOD's  support,  interdic- 
tion has  not  had — and  is  unlikely  to  have — a  significant  impact  on  the  national  goal 
of  reducing  drug  supplies  in  the  United  States.  The  enormous  profits  in  cocaine  traf- 
ficking make  intercfiction  losses  relatively  inconsequential,  especially  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  production  and  smuggling  costs  account  for  such  a  small  part  of  street 
prices.  In  1988,  for  example,  tihe  RAND  Corporation  reported  that  only  10  percent 
of  cocaine's  final  price  is  attributable  to  production  and  smuggling  costs.  ^ 

Most  of  the  price  growth  occurs  after  cocaine  crosses  U.S.  borders.  As  shown  in 
the  chart,  our  1991  report  noted  that  the  price  for  enough  coca  leaf  to  produce  one 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  cocaine  is  between  $65  and  $370.  The  finished  product  that 
enters  the  country  is  valued  between  $800  and  $5,000  per  kilogram.  This  product 
is  then  diluted  and  eventually  ciilminates  in  a  street  price  of  between  $70,000  and 
$300,000  a  kilogram.  Therefore,  the  profit  margin  after  cocaine  has  passed  beyond 
the  threat  of  interdiction  in  route  or  at  our  borders  could  range  fi*om  about  6,000 
to  8,600  percent.  Given  this  huge  profit  margin,  it  appears  unlikely  that  interdiction 
is  a  significant  cost  deterrent  to  traffickers. 


^  Peter  Reuter,  Gordon  Crawford,  Jonathan  Cave,  et  al.,  Sealing  the  Borders:  The  Effects  of 
Increased  Military  Participation  in  Drug  Interdiction.  The  RAND  Corporation  (January  1988). 
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Price  Growth  of  Cocaine 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  interdiction  has  not  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  national  goal  of  reduced  drug  supplies.  The  portion  of  the  federsil  drug  budget 
allocated  to  supply  reduction  initiatives  has  almost  doubled  over  the  last  5  years, 
and  funding  for  DOD's  detection  and  monitoring  mission  has  increased  over  400  per- 
cent since  1989.  Yet  cocaine  remains  affordable,  its  purity  remains  high,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  readily  available  on  American  streets.  The  continuing  failure  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  cocaine  entering  the  country  is  the  combined  result  of  (1)  the  enor- 
mous profits  that  make  interdiction  losses  relatively  inconsequential  to  drug  traf- 
fickers and  (2)  our  continuing  inability  to  counter  successful  smuggling  methods. 

It  is  true,  as  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  has  noted,  Qiat  interdiction  ef- 
forts should  be  viewed,  not  in  isolation,  but  as  merely  one  of  the  fi-onts  on  which 
the  drug  war  is  being  waged.  Some  level  of  interdiction  effort  obviously  needs  to  be 
maintained,  not  only  as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  national  resolve  but  also  as  a  key  part 
of  the  national  strategy  for  combatting  the  cocaine  cartels.  However,  the  level  of 
that  effort  should  be  commensurate  with  the  relative  contribution  that  interdiction 
is  making — and  can  be  expected  to  make — to  the  national  war  on  drugs.  In  that  con- 
text, we  believe  that  additional  investments  in  air  and  maritime  surveillance  will 
not  substantially  improve  our  ability  to  interdict  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  or  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DREW  VALENTINE 


Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  thing  I  would  like  to  add 
is  relative  to  our  1989  report,  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Rodrigues  said. 

In  addition  to  being  quite  clear  on  what  was  said  in  the  report 
and  what  was  not  said,  it's  also  true  that  there  have  been  some  de- 
velopments since  1989  which  would  perhaps  change  the  situation. 
One  development  has  been  that  in  1989,  when  we  looked  at  a  much 
reduced  aerostat  program,  the  online  availability  of  the  program 
was  about  50  percent;  today  it's  above  60  percent,  so  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  the  online  performance  of  the  system  in 
total. 

Second,  the  operating  costs  have  come  down  somewhat,  the  an- 
nual operating  costs  for  the  system  and  for  each  part  of  the  system. 
Basically,  although  we  might  not  be  as  ready  to  say  that  this  was 
absolutely  a  cost-effective  system,  I  think  we  don't  have  any  major 
differences  with  the  Defense  Department  on  the  system,  although 
I  think  the  Congress  still  has  to  step  back  and  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  system  and  question  what  the  advocates  of  the  system  would 
put  forward.  For  instance,  when  you  talk  about  cost-effectiveness, 
we  can't  sit  here  and  tell  you  the  system  isn't  cost-effective,  but  I 
don't  think  the  Defense  Department  really  has  a  solid  basis  for  say- 
ing it  is  cost-effective  versus  system  a,  b,  or  c. 

So  I  think  it's  just  sort  of  the  traditional  role  that  the  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  play  on  a  system  like  this  to  make  some  hard 
policy  determinations  on  where  the  money  is  going  to  be  spent  and 
where  the  most  impact  can  be  had  for  the  dollars  we  are  spending. 

The  only  other  thing  I  would  add  is  that  GAO  has  a  rather  wide- 
ranging  study  coming  out  next  month,  which  we  call  our  "Drug 
Capping  Report,"  which  is  going  to  make  some  recommendations  in 
general  on  ONDCP  and  on  the  future  of  the  drug  war  and  the  Fed- 
eral effort.  We  would  be  happy  to  give  you  anything  more  on  that. 

Senator  DeConcini.  When  will  that  be  out? 

Mr.  Valentine.  It  will  probably  in  the  next  month  or  two. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Good,  very  good. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  a  lot  of  questions,  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
comments  there  regarding  the  cost-effectiveness  and  the  current 
status  of  this  program.  I  will  ask  Ms.  Lynch  just  to  ask  you  one 
question  for  the  record,  then  I  will  submit  the  balance  of  my  ques- 
tions. 

Ms.  Lynch.  On  page  3  of  your  testimony,  you  state  that  interdic- 
tion has  had  limited  success.  You  further  state  that  drug  traffick- 
ers have  devised  new  methods  of  moving  drugs  into  the  United 
States  by  flying  narcotics  directly  into  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
and  then  transporting  the  drugs  to  the  United  States  by  other 
means. 

If  smugglers  are  no  longer  attempting  to  fly  to  the  United  States, 
then  isn't  the  air  interdiction  program  doing  exactly  what  it  was 
meant  to  do,  forcing  smugglers  to  the  ground  or  other  more  costly 
and  risky  methods  of  transporting  drugs? 

Mr.  Rodrigues.  A  simple  answer  to  that  would  be  yes.  The  prob- 
lem that  we  have,  and  I  think  as  the  gentlemen  on  the  panel  before 
us  indicated,  smugglers  take  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
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The  problem  is  we  keep  putting  more  and  more  money  into  this. 
You  can't  ever  give  up  what  you've  already  set  up;  otherwise  they 
move  back  in.  So  we  set  up  a  line  of  defense  at  the  border;  it  is 
relatively  costly  to  keep  the  entire  operation  going,  but  then  they 
move.  So  we  make  a  move  with  them.  They  move  faster  than  we 
do,  obviously;  they  have  a  lot  more  flexibility  than  we  do,  and  you 
keep  having  to  make  those  investments  as  you  go  along. 

At  what  point  do  the  investments  outpace  the  benefits  to  be 
gained?  It's  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Senator  DeConcini.  So  let  me  follow  up,  if  I  can  get  it  out. 

Your  position,  as  I  understand  it,  deals  with — let's  see  how  I 
want  to  say  it — that  Congress  should  look  very  closely  at  all  alter- 
natives, and  without  condemning  one,  just  be  sure  you  look  at  the 
whole  picture  when  you  assess  what  you're  going  to  do  with  limited 
resources. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Absolutely.  And  once  again,  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  drugs  is  not  on  the  interdiction 
side.  The  profit  margins  are  so  great  that  to  try  to  stop  it  through 
huge  additional  investments  that  would  be  required  to  stop  the 
flow  of  drugs,  it  just  isn't  there. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Just  for  the  record,  I  want  Ms.  Lynch  to 
read  this  statement. 

Ms.  Lynch.  Your  testimony  states  that  funding  for  supply  reduc- 
tion initiatives  has  almost  doubled  over  the  last  5  years,  and  fund- 
ing for  DOD's  role  has  increased  over  400  percent  since  1989, 

I  think  what  needs  to  be  pointed  out  here  is  that  yes,  enforce- 
ment interdiction  funding  has  increased,  but  so  has  demand  reduc- 
tion funding.  According  to  the  January  1993  Office  of  Drug  Control 
Policy  report,  since  1989  funding  for  domestic  law  enforcement  has 
grown  by  90  percent;  international  cooperation  and  interdiction  by 
38  percent;  and  demand  reduction  by  99  percent. 

So  if  your  point  is  that  there  has  not  been  equal  treatment  in  the 
budget  for  demand  reduction,  I  believe  you  are  wrong. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  Defense  monitoring 
and  detection  has  increased  as  the  military  has  taken  on  a  larger 
role  of  drug  interdiction.  However,  because  of  the  way  the  budget 
agreement  is  formulated,  it  is  easier  to  take  money  from  DOD  for 
what  used  to  be  considered  domestic  law  enforcement  programs  be- 
cause the  domestic  discretionary  allocations  have  been  constrained. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Would  you  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  Valentine.  I  would  just  add  one  thing.  What  Ms.  Lynch 
says  is  absolutely  true.  I  would  also  add  to  that  statement.  It  is 
still  true  that  over  the  last  3  fiscal  years  of  the  latest  ONDCP  drug 
control  policy,  that  we  are  spending  about  a  68/32  split  between 
what  we're  spending  on  supply  reduction  versus  demand  reduction. 

These  are  tough  choices  that  have  to  be  made,  and  I  think  we're 
trying  to  raise  some  of  the  issues  that  go  into  making  these  choices. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  I  think  it's  important  that  you  raise 
those  issues. 

In  the  course  of  GAO's  auditing  and  reviewing,  I  know  you  make 
recommendations,  but  do  you  pick  one  that  is  better  in  your  judg- 
ment? Or  do  you  just  pick  one  for  the  purpose  of  cost-effectiveness 
or  some  reason?  Or  do  you  just  pick  one  that  you  believe  is  better, 
or  do  you  try  to  reflect  what  you  think  the  Congress  should  do? 
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Mr.  Valentine.  I  think  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  take  a  look 
at  the  end  result  of  all  the  efforts:  Have  you  actually  reduced  the 
availability  of  drugs?  Have  you  used  measures  such  as  the  purity 
of  the  drugs,  the  cost  of  the  drugs? 

There  is  a  basic  question  which  we  can  never  give  you  an  answer 
to.  If  you  are  interdicting,  if  you  are  stopping  10  percent  of  the 
drugs  that  are  starting  outside  of  this  country  from  ever  getting 
here  on  the  street,  which  is  about  what's  done  today,  does  that 
mean  that  that  10  percent  isn't  replaced  somehow,  that  it  never 
gets  here,  that  you've  reduced  absolutely  the  amount  of  drugs  on 
the  street? 

We  really  can't  give  you  an  answer  to  that.  We're  sort  of  in  a 
unique  situation  in  this  case  of  perhaps  raising  more  problems 
than  we  have  solutions,  but  I  think  effective  policjrmaking  in  this 
area  is  going  to  have  to  consider  all  those  things. 

Ms.  Lynch.  Mr.  Walters  indicated  yesterday  that  he  thought  this 
interdiction  program  stopped  between  30  and  50  percent.  That 
doesn't  mean  it's  not  coming  in  someplace  else,  but  not  through  the 
air.  What's  your  reaction  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  I  have  looked  at  all  the  figures.  The  best  figures 
we  have  would  indicate  28  to  32  percent.  It  depends  on  what  you 
use  as  the  estimate  for  production. 

But  I  should  also  point  out  that  from  1990  to  1991,  our  seizures 
increased  by  30  to  35  metric  tons.  Production  estimates — the  mini- 
mum increase  in  production  estimates  was  75  metric  tons. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Worldwide? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Yes;  and  those  are  seizures  worldwide,  as  well. 

What  you  ended  up  with  was  a  net  gain  of  40  additional  metric 
tons.  Yes;  seizures  have  gone  up,  there  s  no  question  about  it;  and 
as  a  percentage  of  total  production,  it's  gone  up.  But  no  one  has 
been  able  to  say  how  much  of  that  production  does  come  directly 
to  this  country.  We  know  that  it  doesn't  all  come  here.  Are  those 
seizures  in  fact  less  drugs  on  the  streets  of  the  United  States?  Or 
were  they  replaced  by  subsequent  shipments?  When  you  look  at  the 
situation  on  the  streets  you  say,  yes,  we  have  had  successes,  sei- 
zures are  up,  and  that's  good;  and  yes,  we  need  to  do  that.  But  it 
hasn't  affected  the  street  situation.  If  that's  the  ultimate  goal,  we're 
not  having  the  desired  effect.  That's  why  when  we  get  down  to  the 
issue  of  whether  we  want  to  go  with  interdiction  as  the  primary  ap- 
proach, because  it  really  is  where  we  are  going  right  now,  and  have 
gone  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  at  a  70/30  split,  this  is  something 
that  people  have  to  decide.  That  split  has  stayed  about  the  same. 

Senator  DeConcini.  But  you're  not  suggesting  we  abandon  it? 
You  decide  whether  you  want  to  put  the  resources  someplace  else? 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Absolutely.  As  we  decide  on  where  we  have  to 
spend  those  resources,  we  have  to  make  some  tradeoffs.  I  don't  see 
where  we  could  just  give  up  and  take  everything  down,  because  if 
you  do,  they  will  fly  it  right  across  the  border  again,  the  path  of 
least  resistance. 

Senator  DeConcini.  You  would  agree  with  the  statement  that 
probably  the  best  answer  is  to  spend  more  in  education  and  pre- 
vention? 

Mr.  Valentine.  On  balance,  we  would  lean  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  I  personally  would,  but  I 
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Senator  DeConcini.  Not  necessarily  abandon  this,  but  put  more 
funds  and  resources  out  there? 

Mr.  Valentine.  Just  take  a  hard  look  at  the  mix  and  perhaps 
adjust  the  mix. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Or  add  more  money? 

Mr.  Valentine.  Or  perhaps  add  more  money,  that's  true. 

The  other  thing  I  would  add  in  further  answer  to  Ms.  L3nich's 
statement  is  that  some  of  the  measures  that  we  look  at,  of  course, 
over  time,  and  that  the  professionals  in  the  drug  program  look  at, 
are  measures  such  as  the  purity  of  the  drugs  that  are  on  the  street 
and  the  cost  of  the  drugs.  And  although  we  are  interdicting  x 
amount  of  drugs,  you  are  not  really  seeing  a  change  in  those 
things.  The  purity  of  the  drugs  is  up  and  the  cost  is  either  static 
or  going  down  slightly.  Those  are  not  things  we  would  like  to  see. 
We  would  like  to  see  it  in  the  other  direction  on  both  of  those 
measures. 

There  are  a  lot  of  folks  who  are  experts  in  this  area,  but  it's  real- 
ly tough  to  make  absolute  statements  on  what  the  proper  mix  is. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Obviously  you  need  a  multiple  effort. 

Mr.  RODRIGUES.  Absolutely. 

Senator,  let  me  build  on  a  point  you  brought  up  earlier  on  sei- 
zures and  what  that  all  looks  like. 

Basically  over  the  last  3  years  the  seizures  at  the  U.S.  border 
have  remained  relatively  constant.  The  big  increase  in  seizures  has 
been  worldwide  seizures;  that's  outside  our  borders,  interdiction 
further  out,  which  means  that  we  have  to — and  this  is  what  we're 
doing,  and  why  the  investments  are  so  large — in  order  to  stop  it 
from  coming  in  you  have  to  maintain  what  you  have  at  the  border, 
then  you  have  to  go  deeper  to  fight  it,  and  it  means  more  invest- 
ment. 

But  the  problem  is,  it  still  hasn't  had  an  effect  on  the  streets  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  agree  with  that,  and  the  Border  Patrol  in- 
dicates their  seizures  are  way  up,  several  hundred  percent,  as  well 
as  Customs.  But  I  agiee  with  you,  the  ultimate  result  has  certainly 
not  been  positive.  They  haven't  shown  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Valentine.  We  know  that  demand  to  some  extent  is  elastic. 
What  we're  not  sure  about  is  to  what  degree  supply  is  elastic,  also. 
That's  the  toughest  question  in  this  whole  situation. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  lot  of  other  questions. 
I  want  to  thank  my  friend  from  New  York.  As  he  can  tell,  I'm  suf- 
fering a  bit  here.  I  don't  know  if  he  had  any  questions  regarding 
this  panel  or  we'll  go  to  the  next  one. 

Senator  D'Amato.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  any  questions  to 
ask  of  this  panel,  and  I'm  prepared  to  go  to  the  next  one. 

SUBMITTED  QUESTIONS 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  We  will 
submit  additional  questions  to  be  answered  for  the  record. 

[The  following  questions  were  not  asked  at  the  hearing,  but  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  for  response  subsequent  to  the  hear- 
ing:] 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  DeConcini 

Question.  On  page  7  of  your  testimony  you  state  that  "we  believe  that  additional 
investment  in  air  and  maritime  surveillance  will  not  substantially  improve  our  abil- 
ity to  interdict  drugs." 

I'm  not  sure  I  understand  that  statement.  Are  you  saying  that  we  should  reduce 
the  current  resources  and  funding  dedicated  to  the  current  drug  interdiction  pro- 

frams,  dismantle  the  existing  drug  interdiction  systems,  or  are  you  saying  that  vou 
0  not  believe  any  more  than  the  current  level  of  support  should  be  provided  to 
interdiction? 

Suppose  for  example,  that  we  dismantle  or  substantially  reduce  interdiction  ac- 
tivities. As  a  result,  the  market  would  be  flooded  with  illicit  narcotics.  Wouldn't  this 
drive  down  the  prices  on  the  street  and  if  this  occurred,  what  effect  would  you  sup- 
pose this  would  have  on  the  drug  cartels? 

Would  it  enable  them  to  diversify  and  stay  in  business?  And,  if  so,  is  this  a  nec- 
essary risk  that  the  U.S.  should  take? 

Answer.  The  statement  you  refer  to  addresses  only  the  surveillance  (detection  and 
monitoring)  phase  of  the  interdiction  process,  not  interdiction  in  general.  We  did  not 
say  nor  do  we  believe  that  existing  interdiction  systems  should  be  dismantled.  As 
we  stated  in  our  testimony,  detection  and  monitoring  is  not  interdiction's  weak  link. 
The  weak  link  is  the  inability  of  the  law  enforcement  community  to  execute  the  ap- 
prehension phase  of  the  interdiction  process,  culminating  in  arrest  of  smugglers  and 
seizure  of  their  cargo.  Regardless  of  the  degree  of  success  of  our  surveillance  effort, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  interdiction  process  will  be  any  more  successful  than  it 
currently  is  until  law  enforcement  agencies  are  able  to  improve  their  success  rate 
in  the  critical  apprehension  phase.  Consequently,  we  do  not  believe  that  additional 
funds  should  be  invested  in  surveillance  capabilities  until  our  apprehension  capa- 
bilities are  improved. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  invest  more  in  technology  for  interdicting 
drugs,  or  are  you  sajdng  that  we  should  abandon  these  efforts  ^together  and  in- 
stead devote  all  of  the  funds  to  education  and  treatment? 

Answer.  Currently,  the  two  main  deficiencies  curtailing  apprehension  are  (1)  lack 
of  vital  assistance  from  countries  that  drugs  pass  through  in  route  to  the  U.S.  and 
(2)  inadequate  technology  for  law  enforcement  agencies  to  find  drugs  hidden  in  con- 
tainers that  enter  this  country.  We  believe  that  better  technology  is  essential  to 
making  interdiction  more  successful;  therefore,  we  should  not  abandon  our  efforts 
in  this  area.  In  fact,  our  September  1991  report  suggested  that  Congress  put  any 
additional  supply  reduction  funds  into  researcn  and  development  for  technology  that 
will  enable  law  enforcement  agencies  to  find  hidden  drugs.  As  we  reported  in  Janu- 
ary 1993,  DOD  has  an  extensive  counterdrug  technology  effort  underway.  DOD  offi- 
cials have  testified  that  they  believe  this  effort  is  adequately  funded. 

Question.  You  state  that  "Some  level  of  interdiction  effort  obviously  needs  to  be 
maintained,  not  only  as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  national  resolve,  but  also  as  a  key 
part  of  the  strategy  for  combatting  cocaine  cartels.  However,  the  level  of  effort 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  relative  contribution  that  interdiction  is  making — 
and  can  be  expected  to  make — to  the  national  war  on  drugs." 

In  your  view,  what  level  of  interdiction  should  continue,  can  you  quantify  that  in 
real  dollars? 

Answer.  We  do  not  have  the  responsibility  for  and  therefore  have  not  done  the 
type  of  evaluation  necessary  for  making  a  determination  on  the  appropriate  level 
of  funding  for  the  interdiction  effort.  However,  based  on  our  evaluations,  over  the 
past  three  years,  of  DOD's  detection  and  monitoring  role  in  the  interdiction  process, 
we  have  concluded,  as  pointed  out  in  our  testimony,  that  detection  and  monitoring 
capabilities  already  exceed  the  abiUty  of  our  law  enforcement  community  to  success- 
fully complete  the  end  game — arrest  and  seizure.  Increasing  resources  spent  on  de- 
tection and  monitoring  will,  in  our  opinion,  only  exacerbate  this  current  imbalance. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  value  in  the  intelligence  and  investigative 
information  that  is  developed  as  a  result  of  interdiction?  In  other  words,  don  t  you 
agree  with  the  statement  by  Judge  Bonner  of  DEA  that  interdiction  leads  to  better 
targeting  of  those  drug  kingpins  by  disrupting  the  operations  of  major  organiza- 
tions? 

Answer.  We  agree  with  statements  by  Judge  Bonner  and  other  witnesses  before 
this  Subcommittee  that  intelligence  is  a  vital  factor  in  successfully  interdicting 
drugs.  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  April  1992  report,  DOD  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  arug  intelligence  collection  capabilities  that  exist  today  and  has  in- 
creased the  overall  understanding  within  the  U.S.  counterdrug  community  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  drug  producing  and  trafficking  organizations.  Investigative  in- 
formation gleaned  from  successful  interdictions  adds  to  the  intelligence  data  base; 
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however,  intelligence  gathering  is  not  interdiction's  main  objective.  Interdiction's  ul- 
timate objective  is  to  reduce  the  supply  of  drugs  available  on  U.S.  streets,  and  it 
is  not  achieving  that  objective. 

Question.  I  now  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  regarding  the  1989  GAO  report  on 
Customs  air  interdiction.  On  page  11  of  the  1989  report,  GAO  stated  that  efforts 
to  control  the  supply  of  illegal  drugs  should  be  reduced."  If  this  is  the  GAO  position 
and  if  it  is  also  their  position  that  we  spend  too  much  on  interdiction,  should  we 
not  spend  our  money  as  cost-effectively  as  possible?  This  being  the  case,  the  aero- 
stats as  we  heard  in  yesterday's  and  today's  testimony  does  just  that — provide  a 
cost-effective  interdiction  component. 

In  your  June  1989  report,  GAO  advocates  that  no  further  money  be  spent  on  air 
interdiction  without  consultation  with  "key  administration  officials."  I  have  con- 
sulted with  key  officials  on  the  successes  and  failures  of  our  air  interdiction  pro- 
gram. I  have  been  told  by  all  of  them  that  the  aerostat  program  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  program  used  in  the  air  interdiction  strategy.  Later  today  we  will  hear 
from  state  and  local  enforcement  officials  on  the  front  lines  of  the  drug  war.  I  have 
been  told  by  senior  officials  in  DOD — Stephen  Duncan,  the  former  Coordinator  for 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and  Support  for  DOD — that  the  aerostats  are  the  "most 
cost-effective  countemarcotics  detection  and  monitoring  asset."  We  heard  John  Wal- 
ters, former  Assistant  Director  for  Supply  Reduction  at  ONDCP.  So,  who  else  should 
we  consult  with?  All  the  experts  seem  to  be  saying  the  same  thing. 

Answer.  Senator,  on  page  11  of  our  1989  report,  we  discussed,  among  other 
things,  that  experts  believed  that  "the  root  cause  of  our  national  drug  problem  is 
the  demand  for  illegal  drugs"  and  assigning  more  resources  to  demand  reduction  ac- 
tivities should  be  considered.  The  report  then  states  that  "This  does  not  mean  that 
efforts  to  control  the  supply  of  illegd  drugs  should  be  reduced."  As  we  pointed  out 
in  our  testimony,  interdiction  is  but  one  of  the  initiatives  in  the  drug  war  as  defined 
by  our  National  Drug  Control  Strategy.  All  of  the  funds  devoted  to  the  drug  war 
must  be  used  as  effectively  as  possible.  That  is  why  we  believe  it  is  critical  for  the 
government  to  develop  a  method  for  measuring  the  contributions  of  each  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Strategy.  Given  such  performance  measures,  the  Congress  would  be 
able  to  make  rationsu  judgments  on  how  drug  war  dollars  should  be  allocated. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  about  our  1989  report.  In  my  opinion,  that  re- 
port was  taken  somewhat  out  of  context  in  terms  of  what  it  was  saying,  especially 
about  aerostats.  What  we  said,  at  that  time,  was  that  all  radars  have  inherent  prob- 
lems. They  all  have  limitations  in  terms  of  area  coverage,  their  ability  to  identify 
smugglers,  susceptibility  to  weather,  etc.  What  we  noted  was  that,  at  that  point  in 
time,  the  impact  of  the  aerostat  system  could  not  really  be  determined.  DOD  is  cur- 
rently studying  the  effectiveness  of  the  sensor  mix,  including  the  aerostat  system, 
and  should  be  able  to  provide  the  Subcommittee  current  information  on  cost-effec- 
tiveness. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Bond 

Question.  Through  the  years  there  have  been  many  critics  of  the  aerostat  balloon 
program,  the  use  of  aircraft,  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  P-3AEW,  and  other 
interdiction  efforts.  In  fact,  GAO  has  issued  several  reports.  Especially  early  in  the 
program,  critical  of  them. 

Has  GAO  looked  at  these  programs  recently? 

Has  anything  happened  wnicn  would  alter  those  earlier  findings? 

Answer.  For  the  past  three  years,  we  have  evaluated  DOD's  detection  and  mon- 
itoring support  to  the  law  enforcement  community.  In  that  work,  we  have  looked 
at  the  tangential  issues  of  apprehension  and  arrest  as  they  are  impacted  by  detec- 
tion and  monitoring.  It  is  this  body  of  work  that  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
additional  investments  in  air  and  maritime  surveillance  will  not  substantially  im- 
prove our  ability  to  interdict  drugs.  This  conclusion  is  not  much  different  than  what 
our  1989  report  concluded,  "GAO  is  not  convinced  that  spending  additional  millions 
of  dollars  on  air  interdiction  programs  is  the  most  effective  use  of  the  limited  addi- 
tional resources  Congress  and  the  administration  want  to  put  into  the  war  on 
drugs." 

Question.  If  indeed  interdiction  is  working,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  If  it  is  not, 
what  should  be  the  course  of  action?  Do  you  have  any  recommendations?" 

Answer.  As  we  stated  in  our  testimony,  interdiction  has  not  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  national  goal  of  reduced  drug  supplies.  The  continuing  failure 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  cocaine  entering  this  country  is  the  combined  result  of  (1) 
the  enormous  profits  that  make  interdiction  losses  relatively  inconsequential  to  drug 
traffickers  and  (2)  our  continuing  inability  to  counter  successful  smuggling  methods. 
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On  the  first  point,  other  witnesses  have  discussed  strategies  for  taking  the  profit- 
ability out  of  drug  trafficking.  For  example,  Judge  Bonner  noted  the  success  of  asset 
seizure  and  forfeiture  laws.  On  the  second  point,  our  testimony  notes  two  of  the  im- 
pediments to  successfully  countering  the  drug  smugglers  adaptability — lack  of  as- 
sistance from  transshipment  countries  and  inadequate  cargo  container  inspection 
capabilities. 

Enforcing  the  asset  seizure  and  forfeiture  laws  and  overcoming  the  host  nation 
and  technology  obstacles  would  not  guarantee  interdiction's  success.  However,  when 
combined  with  other  initiatives  in  5ie  National  Strategy,  these  efforts  could  more 
effectively  impact  the  drug  trafficking  organization's  capacity  to  finance  their  oper- 
ations and  to  ship  vast  amounts  of  drugs  to  the  United  States. 


NONDEPARTMENTAL  WITNESSES 

INTRODUCTION  OF  WITNESSES 

Senator  D'Amato  [presiding].  The  panel  will  be  Clarence  Dupnik, 
Sheriff  of  Pima  County,  AZ,  Joint  Command  Group,  Operation  Alli- 
ance; Ray  Vinsik,  Director  of  Arizona  Alliance  Planning  Committee, 
AAPC;  Jack  Childress,  Sheriff  of  Eddy  County,  NM,  Joint  Com- 
mand Group,  Operation  Alliance;  Mike  Scott,  Commander  of  Nar- 
cotics Service,  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety;  and  William  Ray 
Storment,  Sheriff  of  Dona  Ana  County,  NM, 

I  guess  we  would  say,  Sheriff  Dupnik,  if  you  want  to  start,  and 
I  know  you've  got  a  written  statement  there.  Might  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  sheriffs  summarize  their  statements  and  hit 
the  most  cogent  points,  and  we'll  take  your  statements  as  if  read 
in  their  entirety. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  DUPNIK,  SHERIFF,  PIMA  COUNTY,  AZ 

Mr.  Dupnik.  Yes,  sir;  mine  is  rather  brief,  so  with  your  indul- 
gence, I'll  proceed. 

The  value  of  the  aerostats  can  best  be  determined  by  what  effect 
they  have  on  air  smuggling.  That  is  the  reason  they  were  installed. 
As  all  of  the  witnesses  have  testified,  air  smuggling  across  our 
southwest  border  has  changed  dramatically  in  the  last  5  years.  In 
the  late  1960's  and  1970's,  until  the  advent  of  the  aerostats,  air 
smuggling  was  one  of  the  most  prevailing  modes  to  cross  the  bor- 
der. We  were  forever  receiving  reports  and  responding  to  reports  of 
low-fl3dng  aircraft  across  the  border  and  planes  landing  on  deserted 
roads  and  abandoned  air  strips,  planes  loaded  with  dangerous  nar- 
cotics and  so  on.  Many  arrests  were  made  for  air  smuggling. 

Monthly,  we  receive  a  border  smuggling  briefing  from  EPIC, 
which  is  the  El  Paso  Intelligence  Center.  There  is  virtually  no  air 
activity  included  in  these  briefings.  I  have  been  Arizona's  rep- 
resentative to  Operation  Alliance  since  its  inception  in  1986.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  credible  law  enforcement  source  that  believes  or 
has  any  information  that  there  is  any  significant  air  smuggling  oc- 
curring on  the  southwest  border.  Certainly,  there  is  some  freelance 
air  smuggling,  but  most  agree  that  it  is  minimal.  By  far,  the  lion's 
share  of  cocaine,  heroin,  and  marijuana  comes  through  the  ports  of 
entiy  via  vehicles,  animals,  and  backpacks,  underground  in  tun- 
nels, and  a  variety  of  other  methods. 

It  is  mv  judgment  that  there  is  no  worthwhile  reason  to  deal 
with  the  known  inadequacies  of  the  aerostats — that  is,  downtime, 
shading,  and  so  forth.  Accordingly,  it  doesn't  seem  to  make  good 
economic  sense  addressing  the  weaknesses  when  we  already  know 
that  the  aerostats  have  and  are  achieving  their  objectives. 

Yesterday  there  was  testimony  at  this  hearing  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  balloons  could  be  better  utilized  in  gathering  intel- 
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ligence.  Senator,  any  reasonable  person  who  understands  the  Cus- 
toms slide  presentation  of  yesterday  surely  would  conclude  that  the 
volume  and  type  of  information  that  we  receive  on  landings  allows 
us  to  develop  strategies  and  utilize  the  meager  resources  that  we 
have  in  the  most  effective  fashion. 

Additionally,  we  are  in  the  experimental  stage  of  developing  a 
new  and  innovative  strategy  to  deal  with  two  ground  smuggling  is- 
sues. If  they're  successful,  they  would  represent  a  major  break- 
through in  land  smuggling.  Both  of  these  initiatives  require  the 
support  and  technology  of  the  balloons. 

Further,  I  feel  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  it's  necessary  to  have 
these  hearings  in  the  first  place.  The  "Frontline"  story  on  air  smug- 
gling has  presented  the  American  public  with  such  a  distorted  ver- 
sion of  reality  that  one  might  conclude  that  it  was  done  delib- 
erately, with  malice  aforethought.  When  the  media  abuses  its  tre- 
mendous power,  it  is  at  best  unprofessional.  When  it  does  so  with 
tax-supported  dollars,  it  is  reprehensible. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  personally  that 
those  of  us  involved  in  the  drug  war  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
leadership  and  support  that  we  receive  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment and  law  enforcement.  Without  this  support,  Senator,  we 
would  have  very  few  tools  with  which  to  do  our  jobs.  Without  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  air  smuggling  would  continue  virtually  unabated. 

On  a  more  personal  level.  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers could  not  participate  in  the  programs.  Because  you  introduce 
and  pass  legislation  each  year,  Arizona  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  received  $12  million. 

As  you  did  when  you  were  Pima  County  attorney,  you  have  con- 
tinued in  a  leadership  role  at  the  national  and  international  level. 
Law  enforcement  is  better  prepared  and  more  effective  because  of 
your  leadership. 

Thank  you. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  D'Amato.  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  Your 
prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Clarence  Dupnik 

The  value  of  the  aerostats  can  least  be  determined  by  what  effect  they  have  on 
air  smuggling.  That  is  the  reason  they  were  installed.  As  all  of  the  witnesses  have 
testified,  air  smuggling  across  our  southwest  border  has  changed  dramatically  in  the 
last  five  years.  In  the  late  60's  and  70's  until  the  advent  of  the  aerostats,  air  smug- 
gling was  one  of  the  prevailing  modes  across  the  border.  We  were  forever  receiving 
reports  and  responding  to  reports  of  low  flving  aircraft  across  the  border  and  planes 
landing  on  deserted  roads  and  abandoned  airstrips.  Planes  loaded  with  dangerous 
narcotics  and  so  on.  Many  arrests  were  made  for  air  smuggling. 

Monthly,  we  receive  a  border  smuggling  briefing  from  EPIC.  There  is  virtually  no 
air  activity  included  in  these  briefings.  I  have  been  Arizona's  representative  to  Oper- 
ation Alliance  since  its  inception  in  1986.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  credible  law  en- 
forcement source  that  believes  or  has  any  information  that  there  is  any  significant 
air  smuggling  occurring  on  the  southwest  border. 

CertaiiJy,  there  is  some  "free-lance"  air  smuggling,  but  most  agree  that  it  is  mini- 
mal. 

By  far,  the  lion's  share  of  cocaine,  heroine  and  marijuana,  comes  through  the 
ports  of  entry  via  vehicles,  animals  and  back  packs  and  under  the  border  via  tun- 
nels. 
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In  my  judgment  there  is  not  worthwhile  reason  to  deal  with  the  known  inadequa- 
cies of  the  aerostats,  i.e.,  downtime,  shading,  etc. 

Accordingly,  it  doesn't  seem  to  make  good  economic  sense  addressing  the  weak- 
nesses, when  we  already  know  that  the  aerostats  "have"  and  "air"  achieving  their 
objection. 

Yesterday,  there  was  testimony  at  this  hearing  that  the  maintenance  cost  of  the 
balloons  couJd  be  better  utilized  in  gathering  intelligence.  Senator,  any  reasonable 
person  who  understands  the  Customs  slide  presentation  yesterday  surely  would  con- 
clude that  the  volume  and  type  of  information  that  we  receive  on  landings,  allows 
us  to  line  up  informant  strategies  and  utilize  the  major  resources  we  have  in  the 
most  effective  fashions. 

Additionally,  we  are  in  the  experimental  stage  of  developing  a  new  and  innovative 
strategy  to  deal  with  two  ground  smuggling  issues.  If  successful,  they  would  rep- 
resent a  major  breakthrough  in  land  smuggling.  Both  of  these  initiatives  require  the 
support  and  technology  of  the  balloons. 

Further,  I  feel  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  hearings 
in  the  first  phase.  The  "Frontline"  stay  on  air  smuggling  has  presented  the  Amer- 
ican public  with  such  a  distorted  vision  of  reality,  that  one  might  conclude  that  it 
was  done  deliberately;  with  malice  aforethought  when  the  media  abuses  its  tremen- 
dous power,  it  is  unprofessional.  When  it  does  so  with  tax  supported  dollars  it  is 
reprehensible! 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  personally,  that  those  of  us  in- 
volved in  the  Drug  War  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  leadership  and  support  law  en- 
forcement receives  at  every  level  of  government.  Without  this  support  Senator  we 
would  have  very  few  tools  with  whicn  to  do  our  iobs.  Without  you  Mr.  Chairman, 
air  smuggling  would  continue  naturally  unabated.  On  a  more  personal  level,  state 
and  locaJ  law  enforcement  officers  could  not  participate  in  the  HIDTA  programs.  Be- 
cause you  introduce  and  pass  legislation  eacn  year,  Arizona  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  have  received  12  million  dollars.  As  you  did  were  Pima  County 
Attorney,  you  have  continued  in  a  leadership  role  at  the  National  and  International 
level.  Law  enforcement  is  better  prepared  and  a  more  because  of  your  leadership. 

SUCCESS  OF  AEROSTATS 

Senator  D'Amato.  I  know  I  missed  the  first  two  panels,  I  had  an- 
other hearing,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  what  the  drug  smug- 
gling would  be  were  we  not  to  have  had  the  aerostats  and  your 
leadership.  They  certainly  would  have  been  bringing  it  in  by  the 
ton  unabated,  and  the  local  sheriff  departments  on  the  borders  just 
don't  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  situation  without 
the  aerostats. 

So  I  want  to  add  my  commendation  to  your  efforts  over  the  years 
as  a  pioneer,  and  to  blame  the  failure  of  the  drug  efforts  and  lay 
it  to  the  aerostats  is  ridiculous.  In  one  area  we  have  been  success- 
ful; there  are  other  areas  that  we  have  to  concentrate  on.  But  to 
say  that  because  drugs  are  still  pouring  into  the  country  the  aero- 
stats aspect  of  the  interdiction  has  not  worked  just  doesn't  add  up. 
If  anything,  they  would  have  been  taking  it  in  by  air,  creating 
many  more  problems.  So  it  is  one  area  that  we  have  had  some  fine 
success. 

Ray  Vinsik. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAY  VINSIK,  DIRECTOR,  ARIZONA  ALLIANCE  PLAN- 
NING COMMITTEE,  TUCSON,  AZ 

Mr.  ViNSlK.  Thank  you.  Senators.  I  have  no  prepared  statement. 

I'm  currently  with  the  Arizona  Alliance  Planning  Committee  in 
Tucson,  AZ,  which  is  a  joint  venture  of  U.S.  Customs,  DEA,  Border 
Patrol,  Pima  County  sheriff,  and  the  Arizona  DPS,  along  with  the 
Arizona  National  Guard  and  JTF-6,  and  what  we  try  to  do  is  put 
everything  together  and  plan  activities  on  the  border.  In  this  occu- 
pation, before  coming  out  here,  I  looked  back  at  some  records  from 
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the  Arizona  National  Guard  about  air  interdiction  and  their  radar 
support  prior  to  the  aerostat,  and  I  have  a  couple  examples  going 
back  to  1986. 

The  Arizona  National  Guard  had  an  8-day  radar  mission  looking 
for  planes  coming  across.  In  the  8  days,  they  detected  90  targets 
of  interest,  which  would  mean  low-flying,  slow-flying  planes  that  fit 
the  general  description  of  a  drug  smuggling  aircraft  coming  across 
the  border  into  Arizona.  In  August  1986,  they  again  did  a  mission 
and,  in  the  first  4  days,  identified  40  targets  coming  across. 

In  December  1990  they  did  three  missions,  and  we  had  a  total 
of  two  aircraft  coming  across  that  weren't  previously  picked  up  by 
the  aerostats.  In  September  1992  we  had  a  20-day  mission,  and  we 
had  six  targets  of  interest  picked  up.  In  November  1992,  with  a 
very  massive  operation  going  on,  we  had  nine  targets  picked  up. 
Six  of  those  were  previously  identified,  so  three  were  unidentified, 
and  those  were  in  the  areas  that  were  difficult  for  the  aerostat  to 
pick  up  the  targets. 

It  dramatically  shows  that  the  aerostat  has  stopped  aircraft  from 
coming  across.  I  think  anybody  has  to  be  very  naive  to  believe  that 
having  the  aerostats  has  not  had  a  direct  effect  on  smuggling  com- 
ing across.  We  put  the  aerostats  up  in  Miami,  and  we  changed  the 
entire  pattern  for  the  Colombians.  They  then  had  to  determine  how 
to  get  it  across,  and  their  determination  was  to  fly  it  in  or  move 
it  into  Mexico.  Traditionally,  the  Mexicans  have  used  land  smug- 
gling routes  as  opposed  to  air  smuggling  routes.  It's  not  that  the 
Colombians  can't  afford  to  lose  a  plane,  because  they  can  go  out 
and  buy  a  new  plane  any  time  they  want.  They  don't  want  to  get 
arrested  is  the  problem,  and  the  pilots  don't  want  to  get  arrested. 

Prior  to  being  in  the  Arizona  Alliance  Planning  Committee,  I 
spent  30  years  with  DEA,  BNDD,  and  FBN.  I'm  probably  one  of  the 
last  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  people  around.  There  has  been  a 
change,  and  I  think  the  change  is  due  to  the  environment  of  en- 
forcement. We're  trying  to  do  things.  They  need  a  lot  of  help  from 
the  State  Department  to  do  things  overseas,  which  hasn't  always 
been  forthcoming. 

I  heard  people  testify  earlier  about  the  price  and  purity  going  up. 
In  1961  the  price  for  a  gram  of  cocaine  on  the  street  was  $100.  In 
1993  the  price  for  a  gram  of  cocaine  is  $100.  The  price  to  the  bot- 
tom consumer  has  never  changed.  Cocaine  is  being  consumed  now, 
though,  at  50  to  70  percent.  So  we're  talking  about  a  kilo  of  cocaine 
being  $300,000.  That's  ridiculous.  You  buy  a  kilo,  you  bring  it  in 
for  $20,000,  and  maybe  you  cut  it  in  half  and  it's  worth  $40,000, 
and  that's  the  ultimate  price  it  goes  out  at.  We  can  inflate  values, 
but  it  doesn't  do  anybody  any  good. 

I've  worked  with  Customs  my  last  2  years  in  Arizona,  being  with 
the  AAPC.  I've  worked  with  DEA  and  the  Border  Patrol,  and  I 
think  everybody  agrees  that  the  aerostats  are  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons that  we're  getting  all  of  the  land-based  seizures  in  Arizona, 
and  they  have  increased  tremendously  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  D'Amato.  You're  talking  about  diversion  of  their  move- 
ments, then,  right  back  to  land  as  opposed  to  the  air. 

Mr.  ViNSlK.  Yes;  and  by  doing  it  on  land,  it's  easier,  one,  to  catch 
the  people;  and  two,  land  movement  requires  a  multitude  of  people 
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to  move  something  on  land.  An  airplane  has  one  pilot,  he  goes  over, 
and  if  you  catch  him,  you  get  one  pilot  who  may  know  nothing.  On 
land  they  know  a  lot  of  things,  and  you  have  a  chance  to  further 
an  investigation  by  either  following  tne  land  movement,  convoying 
it.  A  lot  of  programs  are  in  place  to  do  something  with  land-based 
smuggling  that  you  can't  necessarily  do  with  aircraft  smuggling. 

Senator  D'Amato.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ray. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  don't  mind  me  taking  this  liberty,  but 
if  you're  ever  going  to  speak  the  name  of  someone  that  sounds  like 
it  should  be  a  sheriff,  it  s  our  next  witness,  Jack  Childress.  I  mean, 
I'll  bet  you  there's  been  a  movie  made  called  "Sheriff  Childress." 
[Laughter.] 

And  Eddy  County.  There's  a  little  area  up  in  New  York  called 
Eddy  Ponds,  so  I'll  always  remember  Sheriff  Childress  from  Eddy 
County.  [Laughter.] 

Sheriff. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  CHILDRESS,  SHERIFF,  EDDY  COUNTY,  NM 

Mr.  Childress.  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  but  thank  you  very 
much. 

Senator,  I  have  submitted  my  brief  to  this  committee  as  well  as 
exhibits  to  provide  for  your  review  and  so  on.  If  I  may,  in  essence 
of  time,  I  would  like  to  just  touch  on  a  few  personal  matters  per- 
taining to  this  subject. 

I,  too,  like  my  colleagues,  am  a  member  of  the  Joint  Command 
Group  of  Operation  Alliance  and  wear  multiple  hats  in  our  State 
as  we  work  with  the  other  agencies,  not  only  State  and  local,  but 
Federal.  I've  been  privileged  to  attend  debriefings  at  Operation 
Bluefire  in  Houston  at  NORAD,  as  well  as  two  launchings  and 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  aerostats. 

Our  geographical  area  in  Eddy  County  is  somewhat  of  150  miles 
from  the  Mexican  border,  if  you  will,  sir,  and  during  a  period  of 
some  4  years  and  prior  to  that  time,  we  have  had  heavy  activities 
as  far  as  law  eniorcement  sightings  of  aircraft,  private  citizen 
sightings  of  aircraft.  Within  that  4-year  period,  our  department  has 
seized  and  has  participated  in  the  seizure  of  16  aircraft.  In  the  past 
2  years,  we  have  not  had  a  seizure. 

Our  sightings  have  virtually  become  minimal,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  pretty  well  sorted  as  to  be  either  low-flying  planes  for 
pipeline  surveillance,  for  fuel  leakage,  or  for  other  illegal  activities, 
such  as  deer  hunting  and  things  of  that  nature. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  aerostats  are  a  great  deterrent.  I'm  not 
sa3dng  that  they're  the  answer,  but  I  think  it's  like  anything  else 
in  law  enforcement.  They're  probably  one  of  the  best  tools  that  I've 
seen  in  my  35  years  of  law  enforcement  experience,  and  I  applaud 
the  system.  I  believe  in  it.  I  think  you're  on  the  right  tracK,  and 
I  think  that  law  enforcement  in  our  State  would  wholeheartedly 
back  me  in  that  comment. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  an  excellent  working  rela- 
tionship with  DOD.  We  certainly  appreciate  their  efforts,  most  cer- 
tainly, as  well  as  the  Customs  Service,  the  Border  Patrol,  DEA, 
and  the  FBI.  I  think  through  our  method  of  Operation  Alliance  and 
the  bonding  of  law  enforcement  as  a  whole  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  things  that's  ever  happened  to  law  enforcement  in  my  career, 
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and  I  applaud  you,  and  I  applaud  you  on  your  sticking  tight  on  the 
aerostat.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  anjrthing  any  different.  Pos- 
sibly, like  an3d:hing  else,  it  has  its  problems  from  day  to  day,  but 
so  QO  I.  Most  certainly,  this  is  probably  one  of  the  best  things  that 
I've  seen  to  help  us  deter  our  problem  on  the  aircraft. 

I  thank  you,  and  I'm  open  for  questions,  sir. 

Senator  D'Amato.  I  didn't  mean  to  embarrass  you.  If  I  had  a 
name  like  that,  I  would  run  for  attorney  general.  Then  you  could 
have  become  a  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Thank  you,  Sheriff  Childress.  We  have  your  prepared  statement 
and  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Jack  Childress 

Honorable  Chairman,  Senator  DeConcini  and  respected  committee  members,  I  ap- 
pear before  you  today  as  an  experienced  member  of  the  law  enforcement  with  over 
35  years  of  dedicated  service  to  our  nation,  the  great  state  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Communities  of  Eddy  County.  My  career  has  included  over  15  years  service  with 
the  New  Mexico  State  Police  and  has  culminated  with  my  serving  10  of  the  past 
13  years  as  Sheriff  in  Eddy  County,  New  Mexico.  In  this  Commission  I  have  become 
greatly  involved  in  the  Nation's  border  drug  interdiction  network  as  New  Mexico's 
representative  for  Operation  Alliance — Joint  Command  Group.  I  have  seen  the  na- 
tion take  aim  at  securing  its  borders  and  know  first  hand,  through  my  participation 
as:  Chairman  of  New  Mexico's  Region  VI  Coordinating  Council;  a  member  of  New 
Mexico's  Governor  Drug  Enforcement  Advisory  Council;  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General's  Committee  on  Narcotics;  and  a  supervisor  of  a  federally  funded  Nar- 
cotics Task  Force,  that  the  strategy  of  the  nation  s  enforcement  objectives  are  begin- 
ning to  take  root. 

The  border  drug  interdiction  network  which  was  initiated  by  and  through  this 
government's  executive  and  legislative  branches.  Has  over  the  past  five  years  just 
begun  to  reveal  the  successes  that  can  be  achieved.  After  allowing  what  equalled 
free  travel  across  our  borders  to  drug  smugglers  and  traffickers  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades the  nation  recognizing  the  accumulative  damage  done  to  our  nation,  with  drugs 
adversely  impacting  health,  insurance,  security  and  our  fiscal  soundness,  moved  to 
secure  our  borders. 

The  extensive  network  of  smuggling  that  developed  freely  and  unobstructed  for 
so  long  are  now  either  identified  or  are  being  identified.  The  evil  web  that  had  been 
laid  across  our  nation  is  being  impacted  for  the  first  time,  the  border  drug  interdic- 
tion network  created  through  multi-jurisdictional,  multi-level  law  enforcement 
groups  and  agencies  has  begun  to  successfully  erode  the  threads  that  have  bound 
over  country's  hands.  One  of  the  primary  methods  the  smugglers  utilize  in  penetrat- 
ing this  great  nation  is  that  of  undetected  aerial  assaults.  Significantly  and  due  to 
the  new  method  of  operation  developed  between  law  enforcement  units,  the  Eddy 
County  Sheriffs  Department  operating  in  a  relatively  small  geographical  area  has 
over  the  past  four  years  seized  16  aircraft  involved  year  revealed  a  decreasing  num- 
ber of  good  citizen  reports  of  suspect  air  activity. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  participate  with  federal,  state  and  local  enforcement 
groups  in  pursuit  of  common  goals,  goals  which  include  the  development  of  intensive 
investigations  which  facilitate  the  take  down  of  entire  major  drug  smuggling  oper- 
ations, not  just  one  or  two  targets,  but  scores  of  suspects  participating  as  one  in  the 
illegal  activity  of  drug  smuggling  and  distribution. 

I  have  attached  for  your  review  statistical  records  which  will,  I  hope  communicate 
to  you  that  what  we  are  achieving  with  limited  manpower  and  momes  is  worth  the 
effort.  I  have  also  attached  exhibits  marked  "A",  "B  ,  and  "C",  which  outline  what 
a  small  region  in  New  Mexico  has  been  achieving  in  a  very  small  geographical  loca- 
tion due  to  the  network  now  existing  for  smaller  agencies  which  allows  literally 
hundreds  of  local  and  state  law  enforcement  units  to  interface  with  each  other  and 
federal  agencies. 

Your  sparsely  populated  border  region,  served  by  the  border  drug  interdiction  net- 
work is  actually  the  front  line  of  you  war  on  drug  smuggling  and  distribution.  Our 
department  has  in  the  past  and  is  currently  impacting  large  organizations  which 
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transport  their  illegal  contraband  to  and/or  from  locations  like  Chicago,  Illinois; 
California;  Pennsylvania;  Mississippi;  Texas  and  Denver,  Colorado  and  more. 

I  would  like  to  relay  to  you  just  one  investigation  that  my  department  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  in,  the  case  was  initiated  federally,  and  through  utilizing 
a  network  of  small  law  enforcement  entities  who  all  had  pieces  of  a  puzzle,  we  were 
able  to  take  down  an  organization  which  was  documented  to  exist  from  Mexico, 
through  New  Mexico  and  several  other  states,  including  Illinois.  The  net  for  law  en- 
forcement on  this  one  operation  alone  was  recorded  into  the  millions  of  dollars  in 
assets.  Money  laundering  businesses  were  identified,  airplanes  were  seized  along 
with  scores  of  assets  held  by  the  organization  and  its  participants. 

Had  we  not  prepared,  had  we  not  had  the  nation's  border  drug  interdiction  net- 
work activated  and  in  place.  This  operation  would  never  have  been  successfully  con- 
cluded, rather  small  law  enforcement  agencies  would  have  remained  isolated  and  in- 
timidated by  the  massive  operation  we  all  knew  we  had  in  our  midst. 

Actual  cases  like  these  could  be  relayed  to  you  by  the  hundreds  assisting  in  the 
accumulation  of  federal  statistics  and  development  of  independent  and  additional 
statistic  exclusive  to  each  unit.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  by  effectively  impact- 
ing the  drug  smuggling  and  distribution  networks  law  enforcement  is  also  impact- 
ing, beneficially,  other  crimes  as  well.  Due  to  the  increased  drug  enforcement  effort 
on  the  border  of  Mexico  we  have  seen  record  numbers  of  illegal  alien  intercepts  fol- 
lowed by  a  three  year  period  of  decline. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  some  of  the  statistics  we  have  achieved  over  the 
past  four  years,  totals  that  would  suggest  that  we  have  to  be  impacting  availability, 
and  must  continue  to  do  so.  In  1992,  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol — El  Paso  sector  was 
responsible  for  intercepting  and  seizing  over  $347,600,000  worth  of  narcotics;  during 
this  same  reporting  period  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  seized  $49,264,288  worth  of 
narcotics  from  the  same  El  Paso  sector;  DEA's  Las  Cruces  district.  A  small  portion 
of  the  El  Paso  sector  seized  $2,090,000  worth  of  illegal  contraband. 

These  statistics  alone,  not  including  the  large  seizures  credited  to  the  smaller  law 
enforcement  agencies  operating  through  and  with  these  same  federal  authorities,  ac- 
count for  over  400  million  dollars'  worth  of  narcotics  that  didn't  make  it  to  the 
streets  of  your  small  town,  big  cities,  and  every  home  in  between.  These  figures  are 
for  wholesale  value  which  means  that  this  can  account  for  over  $800  million  of  un- 
detected cash  or  U.S.  currency  that  did  not  find  its  way  anonymously  to  a  South 
American  Third  World  country,  or  into  the  pockets  of  individuals  who  would  sell 
this  nation's  security  and  health  for  personal  gain. 

It  is  with  great  confidence  that  I  appear  before  you  today  to  without  reservation 
endorse  the  nation's  border  drug  interdiction  network.  The  health,  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country,  demands  it. 

Exhibit  A. — Region  VI — Drug  Enforcement  Coordinating  Council — New  Mexico 

[Statistical  Review  1992] 

Narcotics  arrests  696 

Controlled  substances  seized: 

Marijuana  (pounds)  1,964 

Marijuana  plants  (pulled)  672 

Heroin  (grams)  273.6 

Cocane  (ounces)  146.21 

Meth.,  speed  (ounces)  4.29 

LSD,  Val.,  other  (units)  350.00 

Assets  seized  and/or  forfeited: 

U.S.  currency  $197,006.35 

Property  $200,243.24 

Number  of  vehicles  81 

Number  of  aircraft 1 

Assets  to  other  agencies  resulting  in  the  following  statistics  which 
were  not  reflected  in  task  force  records: 

Arrests  105 

Controlled  substance  seized: 

Marijuana  (pounds)  1,571.5 

Cocaine  (ounces)  101.0 

Assets  seized  and/or  forfeited: 

U.S.  currency  $70,769.59 

Property $191,350.00 
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Exhibit  B.—Eddy  County  Metro  Narcotics  Unit 
[Stats  from  July  1,  1992  to  September  1,  1992] 

Narcotics  seized  (with  monetary  amounts  taken  from  DEA  estimates): 

Cocaine,  2,100.3  grams  $283,540 

Heroin,  32.6  grams  19,560 

Methamphetamines,  0.4  grams  70 

Marijuana,  7,856  ounces  785,600 

Marijuana  plants,  345  plants  345,000 

Total  1.439.770 

Seizures  of  assets  (values  estimate): 

17  vehicles 45,000 

5  vehicles  (pending  Federal  action) 8,000 

3  residential  properties  (pending  Federal  action) 120,000 

U.S.  currency  15,000 

Total  188,000 

Arrests  I  convictions 

Reporting  period: 

Arrests  49 

Convictions  22 

To  date: 

Arrests  77 

Convictions  50 

Cases  pending  before  the  courts 14 

Dismissed^ 7 

Cases  on  appeal  by  D.A  3 

Cases  handled: 

Initiated 95 

Completed  47 

Discontinued  0 

Ongoing  48 

Intelligence  cases  320 

^  Five  of  the  cases  dismissed  were  questioned  on  the  basis  of  initial  stop  of  vehicles — ^while 
prosecution  was  unsuccessful  each  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  vehicles  and  U.S.  currency  which 
was  eventually  forfeited  to  the  Metro  unit. 

Exhibit  C.—Eddy  County  Sheriffs  Department  Statistical  Review  1989-92^ 

[Seizure  values] 

Assets  seized  Value 

Aircraft  $506,650.00 

Real  property 180,000.00 

Machinery 8,977.50 

Automobiles  19,000.00 

U.S.  currency 71,600.00 

Total  value  seized  786,227.50 

2  During  this  reporting  period  the  Eddy  County  Sheriffs  Department  recorded  seizure  of  mari- 
juana which  had  a  street  value  of  over  $1,300,000. 

STATEMENT   OF   MIKE    SCOTT,   COMMANDER,   NARCOTICS   SERVICE, 
TEXAS  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Senator  D'Amato.  Mike  Scott,  Commander,  Narcotics  Service, 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

Mr.  ScOTT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  D'Amato.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  that  Jack's  reputation  beat  him  here  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator,  yesterday  and  earlier  this  morning 
we  heard  extensive  testimony  from  the  experts  in  the  field  of  aero- 
stats from  their  cost  and  their  performance  and  their  technical  ca- 
pabilities. Today  I  hope  you're  hearing  some  testimony  from  the 
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practitioners  of  law  enforcement  along  the  border,  the  ground  sol- 
dier from  a  point  of  view  that  we  can  explain  to  you  what  we've 
actually  seen  from  the  aerostat  net  that's  been  placed  along  the 
southwest  border. 

If  we  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  aerostats  only  by  the  num- 
ber of  seizures  of  aircraft,  then  maybe  we  question  its  effectiveness, 
but  I  don't  think  that's  a  fair  way  to  measure  their  effectiveness. 
I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  look  at  what  it's  caused  in  the  traf- 
ficking patterns  of  drug  smugglers,  and  if  our  intent  was  to  install 
the  radar  net  to  reduce  the  flow  of  drugs  across  the  border  in  air- 
craft, then  certainly  we  have  accomplished  those  objectives. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  first  went  into  the  Narcotics  Serv- 
ice, my  first  assignment  was  to  work  on  air  smuggling,  and  for  the 
next  3  or  4  years,  that's  all  I  worked  on  in  the  State  of  Texas.  I 
was  pretty  naive  at  that  time  about  the  impact  of  drug  smuggling 
by  general  aviation  aircraft,  but  I  soon  learned  that  it  was  one  of 
the  biggest  threats  we  had  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

It  was  a  threat  for  several  reasons.  It  was  a  threat  primarily  be- 
cause of  all  the  isolated  landing  strips  both  on  the  northern  side 
of  Mexico  and  in  southern  Texas.  It  was  a  threat  because  an  air- 
craft could  come  in,  be  offloaded,  and  be  airborne  again  in  less  than 
10  minutes.  Air  smuggling  was  a  threat  because  of  the  innovative 
ways  of  refueling  an  aircraft  where  it  would  provide  them  the  abil- 
ity to  fly  over  many  counties,  even  into  other  States,  without  land- 
ing for  refueling.  And  it  was  a  threat  basically  because  we  lacked 
the  resources,  the  equipment,  and  the  training  to  know  how  to 
combat  the  problem. 

The  most  prevailing  reason,  however,  that  it  was  a  threat  was 
because  the  radar  coverage  along  the  southwest  border  back  in 
those  days  was  virtually  nonexistent.  Pilots  of  drug-laden  aircraft 
could  easily  enter  this  country  without  detection.  I  have  inter- 
viewed many  pilots  of  smuggling  aircraft  and,  in  doing  so,  learned 
that  they  were  often  concerned  about  many  problems  in  their  drug 
smuggling  effort,  such  as  bad  weather,  landing  on  the  wrong  strip 
in  Mexico,  mechanical  problems,  and  things  like  that,  but  rarely 
was  there  ever  any  concern  about  how  they  would  get  back  into  the 
United  States. 

Today  the  enhanced  radar  detection  capabilities  along  the  south- 
west border  has,  in  fact,  altered  that  significantly.  The  aerostat 
platforms  along  the  border,  in  conjunction  with  the  AW  ACS  E-3's 
and  the  P-3's,  have  enhanced  our  ability  to  detect  air  smuggling 
significantly.  More  importantly,  however,  this  enhanced  radar  de- 
tection capability  seems  to  have  become  a  most  significant  deter- 
rent to  the  drug  traffickers.  It  has  allowed  me,  as  a  commander  of 
the  Narcotics  Service,  to  redirect  my  precious  resources — the  man- 
power— into  trying  to  do  the  investigations  of  drug  violations  and 
to  interdict  on  the  ground.  It  was  often  a  joke  back  in  those  days 
that  it  was  pretty  hard  to  catch  a  Cessna  210  in  a  Plymouth,  and 
now  we  get  to  at  least  encounter  them  on  the  ground. 

This  reduction  in  the  air  smuggling,  as  I  mentioned,  has  caused 
a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  drug  trafficking  on  the  ground  at 
the  ports  of  entry  and  between  the  ports  of  entry.  My  south  Texas 
narcotics  district  reported  more  marijuana  and  cocaine  seizures  in 
the  first  5  months  of  this  fiscal  year  than  they  did  in  the   12 
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months  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  we  attribute  that  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  the  fact  that  we  pushed  those  air  smugglers  on  the  ground 
and  the  fact  that  air  smuggling  is  no  longer  a  threat  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 

I  feel  compelled  to  say,  though,  that  there  are  22  ports  of  entry 
in  Texas,  and  there  are  1,248  miles  of  border  in  Texas,  much  of 
which  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  the  law  enforcement  in  those 
areas  is  also  very  sparse.  We  have  to  consider  the  impact  that  this 
has  had  on  the  Customs  officials  at  the  ports  of  entry  and  the  num- 
ber of  inspections  their  resources  allow  them  to  make,  and  I'm  con- 
cerned that  probably  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  vehicles  that 
enter  this  country  are  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  because  of  their  inadequate  staffing. 

Once  the  drugs  cross  the  border,  the  smugglers  often  resort  to 
the  commercial  transportation  industry  and  the  extensive  highway 
system  in  Texas  to  transport  their  drugs  across  the  State  and 
across  the  country.  The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  operates  approximately 
12  checkpoints  in  Texas.  These  checkpoints  are  strategically  lo- 
cated on  the  major  thoroughfares  leading  from  the  border,  and  the 
inspections  conducted  by  the  Border  Patrol  agents  at  these  check- 
points, as  we  heard  yesterday,  have  resulted  in  significant  in- 
creases in  drug  seizures  each  year. 

We  all  agreed  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  the  Border  Patrol  check- 
points was  our  last  line  of  defense  for  drugs  entering  this  country 
on  the  ground  and  being  transported  on  our  highways.  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  however,  that  that's  changed  somewhat  in  that 
Texas  DPS  and  our  other  counterparts  along  the  southwest  border 
have  become  very  innovative  and  provided  a  significant  amount  of 
training  to  our  troopers,  and  our  troopers  are  now  encouraged  to 
go  beyond  the  traffic  citation  when  they  stop  vehicles  on  the  high- 
way, and  they  are  encouraged  to  and  have  very  successfully  become 
a  second  line  of  defense  on  the  drugs  that  are  transported  along 
the  highways. 

These  drug  smugglers,  however,  whether  they  ply  their  trade  by 
land,  sea,  or  air,  are  quick  to  adapt  to  all  of  our  investigative  and 
detection  capabilities.  Law  enforcement  must  also  start  to  work 
smarter  and  more  efficiently.  The  Texas  Narcotics  Information  Sys- 
tem in  Texas  is  a  clearinghouse  that  we  manage  at  DPS,  and  when 
fully  operational,  we  will  provide  online  computerized  access  to 
more  than  50  drug  task  forces  in  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  FBI, 
DEA,  U.S.  Customs,  and  the  like. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  now  joined  with  our  other  southwest 
State  counterparts  in  the  Southwest  Border  States  Initiative, 
which  is  a  regional  drug  intelligence  initiative  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  we  are  very  encouraged  that  with  contin- 
ued support  we  will  be  able  to  provide  this  online  access  to  all  the 
agencies  on  the  southwest  border,  and  it  will  allow  us  to  do  just 
that.  It  will  allow  us  to  work  smarter,  safer,  and  more  efficiently. 

In  hearing  the  testimony  over  the  last  day  and  a  half,  I'd  like  to 
make  some  remarks  about  some  previous  testimony,  and  since  I 
have  the  floor  and  my  red  light  hasn't  gone  on  yet,  I'd  like  to  go 
on  with  that. 

I  feel  compelled  to  express  my  concerns  to  this  committee  about 
the  apparent  new  direction  we  seem  to  be  heading  in  this  country's 
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war  on  drugs.  I'm  concerned  that  our  citizens  and  our  leaders  are 
too  quick  to  claim  victory  in  this  war,  or  too  quick  to  surrender  be- 
cause it's  going  to  be  a  tough  battle.  Although  statistics  and  survey 
may  indicate  a  reduction  in  drug  abuse  by  middle  America,  there's 
still  a  very  serious  drug  abuse  problem  in  this  country.  We  have 
made  some  positive  inroads  in  the  last  few  years,  but  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  irresponsible  media  reporting  tries  to 
capitalize  on  the  negative  in  our  drug  enforcement  effort  rather 
than  demonstrate  our  successes.  The  "Frontline"  TV  producers 
spent  1  full  day  at  my  office  allegedly  preparing  for  their  show  that 
was  quite  revealing  and  quite  slanted,  and  we  spent  many  hours 
preparing  for  various  briefings  that  we  gave  to  the  producers,  and 
I  wasn't  hurt  that  I  didn't  see  any  of  that  on  there,  but  some  of 
our  briefings  were  about  some  very  innovative  things  that  we're 
doing,  and  those  seem  to  just  not  make  good  news  anymore.  So  it 
bothers  me  that  good  law  enforcement  isn't  newsworthy. 

I  also  share  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  Senator  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ters about  the  dismantling  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy.  To  me,  as  a  career  law  enforcement  officer,  that  sends  a 
mixed  signal  to  me,  and  I  think  it  does  to  our  community,  about 
the  direction  we're  going  in  our  drug  battle. 

With  that,  I  would  just  like  to  close  and  commend  the  committee 
and  the  Senator  for  his  great  support  along  the  southwest  border 
and  tell  you  that  the  challenge  is  still  ahead  of  us,  but — and  I 
think  I'm  speaking  for  all  of  my  counterparts  on  the  southwest  bor- 
der— we're  up  to  the  challenge. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  D'Amato.  Thank  you  very  much,  Commander.  Your  com- 
plete statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Michael  D.  Scott 

Chairman  DeConcini  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service  and  General  Government,  I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  today  and  the  opportunity  to  testify  about  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  our  nations  effort  to  reduce  the  flow  of  illicit  drugs  across  our  southern 
border.  My  name  is  Michael  D.  Scott  and  I  am  the  Commander  of  the  Narcotics 
Service  for  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety.  I  have  been  with  the  Texas  DPS 
for  nearly  20  years  and  for  17  of  those  years  I  have  been  in  the  Narcotics  Service, 
first  as  an  investigator  then  as  a  first-line  supervisor.  Currently  as  the  Commander, 
I  am  responsible  for  implementing  and  overseeing  nimierous  enforcement  programs 
as  well  as  many  statewide  regulatory  and  support  programs  such  as  the  Triplicate 
Prescription  Program,  the  Precursor  Chemical  Program,  the  Texas  Narcotics  Infor- 
mation System,  the  Narcotics  Analysts  Section  and  the  newly  formed  Post  Seizure 
Analysis  Team. 

The  State  of  Texas  shares  a  1248  mile  border  with  Mexico,  a  country  responsible 
for  producing  and/or  shipping  almost  30  percent  of  the  heroin,  marijuana  and  co- 
caine that  enters  the  TJnited  States  each  year.  Texas  also  has  a  coastline  that 
stretches  approximately  624  miles  and  much  of  this  coastline  offers  a  safe  haven 
for  drug  laden  ships  smuggling  an  illegal  drug  cargo  fi-om  Mexico  or  other  Central 
and  South  American  countries.  Our  state's  proximity  to  these  foreign  countries  that 
either  produce,  manufacture  or  transship  illegal  drugs  into  this  country  has  histori- 
cally caused  law  enforcement  officials  in  Texas  great  concern. 

Almost  17  years  ago  I  was  given  my  first  assignment  as  a  Narcotics  Investigator 
for  the  Texas  DPS.  That  assignment  was  to  investigate  an  organization  which  smug- 
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gled  marijuana  into  Texas  through  the  use  of  general  aviation  aircraft.  Although 
somewhat  naive  at  that  time  about  the  overall  threat  posed  by  smugglers  who  use 
private  aircraft  to  smuggle  drugs,  I  soon  learned  that  the  threat  was  great.  The 
threat  posed  by  "air  smugglers"  existed  for  many  reasons  some  of  which  were: 

— Many  isolated  airports  and  landing  strips  both  in  Mexico  and  in  Texas  afforded 
the  smugrier  privacy  to  unload  his  illegal  cargo  without  fear  of  detection. 

— ^An  aircraft  could  land,  be  unloaded  and  be  airborne  again  in  less  than  10  min- 
utes. 

— Innovative  refueling  techniques  would  allow  smugglers  to  overfly  many  counties 
and  oft«n  into  other  states  without  having  to  land  for  fuel. 

— Law  enforcement  agencies  lacked  resources,  equipment  and  proper  training  to 
investigate  and  apprehend  air  smugglers. 

The  most  prevailing  reason  however,  that  the  air  smuggling  threat  was  so  great 
was  because  radar  coverage  along  the  southwest  border  was  virtually  non-existent. 
Pilots  of  drug  laden  aircraft  could  easily  enter  this  country  without  fear  of  detection. 
I  have  interviewed  numerous  pilots  who  were  concerned  about  such  things  as  land- 
ing on  the  wrong  airstrip  in  Mexico,  mechanical  problems  with  their  aircraft,  bad 
weather  and  other  operational  problems,  but  rarely  was  any  concern  expressed 
about  radar  detection  when  they  re-entered  the  United  States. 

Today  the  enhanced  radar  detection  capabilities  along  the  southwest  border  has 
altered  the  drug  smuggling  patterns  sigmficantly.  The  aerostat  radar  platforms  in- 
stalled along  the  border,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  Department  of  Defense  as- 
sets such  as  the  E-3  AW  ACS  and  the  P-3,  has  enhanced  our  ability  to  detect  smug- 
gling aircraft.  More  importantly,  this  enhanced  radar  detection  capability  seems  to 
have  developed  into  a  significant  deterrent  to  air  smugglers.  I  am  aware  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  recently  about  the  cost  and  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  aerostat  radars.  I  know  that  the  cost  is  high  and  I  realize  that  there  are 
maintenance  and  performance  questions.  We  all  agree  however,  that  radar  coverage 
along  the  southern  border  was  totally  inadequate.  We  had  to  do  something  to  pro- 
tect the  sovereignty  of  our  country.  While  the  detection  capabilities  of  the  aerostat 
radar  system  may  not  be  fool  proof  and  while  the  aerostats  may  be  down  for  mainte- 
nance or  bad  weather  more  than  we  would  like  to  admit,  our  current  detection  and 
deterrent  capabilities  far  exceed  what  they  were  just  8  or  10  years  ago.  The  stand- 
ard indicators  used  to  assess  the  air  smuggling  threat;  seizures,  crashes  and  theft 
of  private  aircraft,  all  indicate  that  the  threat  posed  by  air  smuggling  has  reduced 
sigTiificantly. 

This  reduction  in  the  air  smuggling  threat  has  caused  a  simultaneous  increase  in 
the  threat  of  drug  smuggling  across  our  land  border.  Law  enforcement  officials  in 
Texas  generally  agree  mat  uie  primary  means  to  smuggle  drugs  into  this  country 
is  to  smuggle  across  the  land  border.  This  smuggling  occurs  both  through  the  ports 
of  entry  and  between  the  ports  of  entry. 

There  are  approximately  22  international  ports  of  entry  in  Texas  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  vehicles  and  even  more  pedestrians  enter  this  country  each  day.  This  high 
volume  of  traffic,  combined  with  a  lack  of  resources  within  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
to  adequately  man  the  inspection  stations  at  the  ports,  result  in  the  fact  that  onlv 
a  small  percentage  of  the  vehicles  entering  this  country  are  subjected  to  a  searcn 
for  contraband.  J^  stated  previously,  drug  smuggling  also  occurs  between  the  ports 
of  entry.  Much  of  the  land  in  Texas  between  these  ports  is  privately  owned  land 
and  that  in  itself,  poses  additional  problems  for  law  enforcement  officials  attempting 
to  detect  and  interdict  drugs  at  the  border. 

Once  the  drugs  are  smuggled  across  the  border,  the  smugglers  oft«n  resort  to  the 
commercial  transportation  industry  and  the  extensive  highway  system  in  Texas  to 
ship  the  contraband  throughout  our  state  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  U.S.  Bor- 
der Patrol  operates  approximately  12  checkpoints  in  Texas.  These  checkpoints  are 
strategically  located  on  major  thoroughfares  leading  fi:x)m  the  border.  The  inspec- 
tions conducted  by  Border  Patrol  agents  at  these  checkpoints  resvilt  in  a  significant 
number  of  drug  seizures  each  year.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Border  Patrol  check- 
points were  our  last  line  of  defense  to  detect  drugs  entering  this  country  from  Mex- 
ico and  being  transported  along  our  Texas  highways. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  DPS  in  Texas  has  become  very  aggressive  in  its 
effort  to  detect  and  seize  illegal  drugs  being  transported  along  our  highways.  Our 
Troopers  currently  receive  specialized  training  to  improve  their  skills  in  detecting 
illegal  drugs  and  other  contraband  concealed  in  vehicles.  These  Troopers  are  encour- 
aged to  apply  these  skills  during  their  routine  traffic  enforcement  activities.  This 
enhanced  enforcement  effort  has  resulted  in  an  additional  line  of  defense  against 
the  drug  smugglers  in  Texas. 

Drug  smugglers,  whether  they  ply  their  trade  hy  land,  sea  or  air,  seem  to  adapt 
quickly  to  the  investigative  and  detection  capabilities  use  by  the  law  enforcement 
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community.  Thus,  law  enforcement  ofScials  must  work  smarter  and  more  efficiently. 
The  Texas  Narcotics  Information  System  (TNIS)  is  a  statewide  drug  intelligence 
clearinghouse  managed  by  the  Texas  DPS.  TNIS,  when  fullv  operational,  will  pro- 
vide remote,  computerized  access  to  drug  intelligence  data  bases  to  approximately 
50  multi-agency  arug  task  forces  in  Texas.  TNIS  will  be  expanded  to  include  partici- 

Sating  federal  agencies  in  Texas  as  well  as  the  El  Paso  Intelligence  Center  and  the 
oint  Dmg  Intelligence  Group  at  the  FBI  ofBce  in  Houston. 

Additionally,  the  State  of  Texas  has  joined  with  the  southwest  border  states  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  in  a  regional  drug  intelligence  initiative.  This 
Southwest  Border  States  Initiative  has  had  the  planning  support  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  if  implemented,  should  allow  remote  access  to  the  drug  intelligence 
data  bases  in  each  of  the  four  states.  I  am  confident  that  the  TNIS  as  a  statewide 
system  and  the  Southwest  Border  States  Initiative  will  allow  drug  agents  along  the 
border  to  work  smarter,  safer  and  more  efficiently. 

Another  concept  currently  being  utilized  along  the  entire  southwest  border  is  the 
formation  of  multi-agency,  multi-jurisdictional  drug  task  forces.  The  task  force  con- 
cept has  allowed  agencies  to  combine  manpower,  equipment  and  other  resources 
into  investigative  teams.  Officials  agree  that  this  concept  has  proven  extremely  suc- 
cessful and  will  enhance  our  ability  to  work  in  a  more  efficient  and  effective  manner 
when  law  enforcement  resources  are  so  scarce. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement  regarding  our  border  drug  control  efforts. 
I  am  encouraged  that  these  hearings  will  serve  to  enlighten  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  vour  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  new  Administration  on  the  for- 
midable challenge  faced  by  the  law  enforcement  community  along  the  border.  I 
know  I  speak  for  my  counterparts  in  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  stand  committed  to  meeting  that  challenge. 

I  wish  to  personally  thank  Senator  DeConcini  and  the  entire  Committee  for  their 
continued  support  to  our  overall  drug  law  enforcement  effort.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Committee  today  and  will  attempt  to  answer  any  questions 
the  members  may  have. 

Thank  you. 

REDIRECTING  PRECIOUS  RESOURCES 

Senator  D'Amato.  Again,  I  think  that  it's  unfortunate  that  we 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  these  TV  cameras  whirling  away  as  you  testi- 
fied, because  what  I  got  from  your  comments  is  that  the  aerostats 
have  permitted  you  and  others  in  law  enforcement  to  redirect  your 
precious  resources  to  these  other  areas,  since  you  no  longer  have 
this  tremendous  problem  of  multiple  planes  coming  over  carrying 
these  cargoes  in. 

I  think  the  comment  that  you  don't  use  a  Plymouth  to  try  to 
track  down  a  plane  has  something  to  say.  You  were  given  a  task 
that,  without  those  aerostats,  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  live  up  to, 
and  so  if  we  were  falling  behind  and  the  drug  dealers  knew  this, 
thev'd  be  flying  more  and  more  and  more  in.  So  now,  with  the  lim- 
ited resources  you  have,  this  is  one  gaping  hole  that's  closed.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  there  aren't  others,  but  it  certainly  means  that 
you're  able  to  take  those  resources  that  heretofore  were  inadequate 
to  the  task  and  use  them  in  another  area  and  try  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  those  areas — land  and  sea,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  ScOTT.  That's  exactly  right. 

Senator  D'Amato.  Well,  we  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  By  the 
way,  you  should  know  better  than  to  even  talk  to  those  guys.  They 
aren't  going  to  put  anjrthing  on  there  that  they  don't  want  to  put. 
Any  time  they  have  those  programs  and  there's  a  cut-and-paste, 
forget  it.  Tell  them  no  way.  Live,  yes.  I  did  that  with  Mike  Wallace. 
He  said,  "I  wouldn't  do  that.  I  wouldn't  even  let  the  Pope  do  that," 
and  I  said,  "I'm  not  running  for  Pope."  [Laughter.] 

See  that  guy  over  there  in  brown?  He  doesn't  think  it's  funny, 
but  he  isn't  going  to  write  this  up  good  anyway.  [Laughter.] 
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You  keep  doing  the  job,  though.  I  think  probably  in  law  enforce- 
ment you've  got  to  be  pretty  uptight.  You  hear  everybody  coming 
down  with  these  statements,  and  they're  saving  they  want  to  throw 
up  their  hands  and  surrender  and  say,  "All  right,  just  bring  it  on 
in,  because  there's  no  sense" — well,  I  think  that  would  be  a  mis- 
take. I  really  do. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  RAY  STORMENT,  SHERIFF,  DONA  ANA  COUN- 
TY, NM 

Senator  D'Amato.  Sheriff  William  Ray  Storment,  Dona  Ana 
County. 

How  are  you.  Sheriff? 

Mr.  Storment.  Fine,  sir.  Thank  you. 

Senator  D'Amato.  You  know,  I  see  you  on  television.  You're  the 
guy  who  pulls  over  the  guy  with  those  dark  glasses.  You've  lost  a 
little  weight.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  STORMENT.  I  lost  my  clear  ones,  sir,  and  these  are  bifocals. 
I  apologize.  I  also  apologize  to  the  committee  for  not  getting  in  a 
transcript  of  my  statement,  and  if  you  would  bear  with  me,  I  would 
like  to  read  it.  I  left  on  a  rather  short  notice,  and  I  have  prepared 
some  things. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
panel.  I  represent  the  very  smallest  of  the  departments,  and  to  me 
that's  very  important,  and  I  truly  appreciate  being  invited  to  ap- 
pear here  and  to  represent  the  local  law  enforcement. 

I'm  not  only  going  to  represent  Dona  Ana  County,  but  I  feel  that 
I  must  include  the  three  adjacent  counties  that  are  directly  west 
of  my  county,  as  they,  too,  share  a  common  border  with  Mexico. 
The  four  counties  are  Dona  Ana  County,  Luna  County,  Grant 
County,  and  Hidalgo  County,  and  together  we  share  180  miles  of 
common  border  with  the  country  of  Mexico.  Las  Cruces,  NM,  is  the 
county  seat  of  Dona  Ana  County,  and  we're  located  approximately 
40  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  Texas.  We're  at  the  crossroads  of  Inter- 
state 10  and  Interstate  25,  Interstate  10  being  the  major  east-west 
thoroughfare  connecting  Los  Angeles  with  the  Houston-New  Orle- 
ans area,  1-25  being  the  major  north-south  interstate  that  we  com- 
monly call  the  El  Paso  to  Denver  run. 

Let  me  add  just  a  few  statistics  and  a  few  numbers  at  this  point 
of  ground  seizures  that  have  been  made  recently  in  Dona  Ana 
County,  and  we  feel  we  can  attribute  the  ground  seizures  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  aerostat  has  had  in  our  area,  and  that  is  the  aerostat 
that  is  stationed  at  Deming,  NM,  which  is  in  Luna  County.  I'm 
going  to  round  the  figures  to  the  nearest  thousands. 

In  August  1987,  we  seized  31,000  ounces  of  cocaine  at  Las 
Cruces.  In  December  1988,  we  seized  30,000  ounces.  In  December 
1989,  we  seized  17,000  ounces.  In  May  1991,  we  seized  7,600 
ounces.  In  October  1991,  we  seized  1,100  ounces.  In  November 
1991,  we  seized  2,300  ounces.  In  December  1991,  we  seized 
$560,735  of  American  cash.  In  January  1992,  we  seized  2,837 
pounds  of  cocaine.  In  April  1992,  we  seized  99  pounds  of  cocaine, 
and  in  July  1992,  we  seized  118.5  pounds  of  cocaine  in  Dona  Ana 
County. 

I- 10,  as  I  mentioned,  crosses  immediately  to  the  west  to  the  Ari- 
zona line  through  the  other  counties.  This  in  itself  is  a  major  prob- 
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lem  in  our  area  in  the  transportation  by  vehicle  of  narcotics 
through  our  area.  The  total  combined  forces  of  the  sheriff  depart- 
ments for  the  four  counties  that  I  previously  mentioned  are  less 
than  125  certified  officers.  Approximately  15  of  these  officers  are 
specifically  assigned  to  the  narcotics  interdiction  efforts  in  this 
area.  The  180  miles  of  border  is  very  sparsely  populated.  It's  ex- 
tremely desolate,  with  very  few  paved  or  improved  roads  in  the 
area,  but  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  miles  of  primitive  roads 
and  trails  through  the  entire  area  and  numerous  unmanned  small 
landing  strips  spotted  throughout. 

We  in  the  area  are  fortunate  to  have  the  tremendous  cooperation 
between  the  agencies  throughout  the  region,  especially  the  coopera- 
tion we  receive  from  the  various  Federal  agencies  working  toward 
the  common  goal  of  drug  interdiction.  They  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  DEA,  the  U.S.  Border  Pa- 
trol, Operation  Alliance,  the  FBI,  and  especially,  as  mentioned  ear- 
lier by  the  General  this  morning,  the  JTF-6  support  that  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Army. 

It's  absolutely  essential  that  these  agencies  cooperate  and  work 
together.  One  of  the  major  impacts  in  our  effort  has  been  the  cre- 
ation of  the  grants  awarded  to  the  State  and  local  agencies  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  This  grants  and  similar  grants  are  what  make 
it  possible  for  the  local  agencies  to  stay  in  this  drug  war.  Federal 
forfeiture  asset  sharing  has  also  played  a  major  role  in  our  ability 
to  continue  to  function. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  either  apprehend  or  to  interfere 
with  smugglers'  ability  to  bring  contraband  into  the  United  States. 
In  one  such  operation  that  my  department  in  particular  has  found 
to  be  successful  in  the  past  has  been  what  we  know  as  terrain  de- 
nial, the  listening  post  and  the  observation  post.  This  is  where  you 
simply  saturate  a  given  area  and  deny  the  smuggler  the  oppor- 
tunity to  even  operate. 

The  drawback  to  this  type  of  operation  is  that  they  tend  to  over- 
load your  fellow  counterparts  on  the  perimeter  if  you  do  a  good  job 
at  what  you  set  out  to  do.  This  type  of  operation  is  not  only  expen- 
sive to  operate,  but  is  also  timeconsuming  in  terms  of  manpower 
and  hours.  My  department  recently  ran  two  such  operations,  and 
on  one  we  were  supported  by  220  U.S.  Marines  from  Twenty-Nine 
Palms,  CA,  and  on  the  second,  by  the  various  other  agencies  in  our 
area,  and  included  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard. 

On  two  occasions  we  have  been  asked  by  the  U.S.  Customs  at 
Deming  to  remove  one  or  more  of  our  outposts  for  a  specific  time 
to  allow  a  smuggling  operation  whom  they  have  intelligence  on  to 
move  a  load  of  narcotics  through  a  portion  of  our  county,  and  both 
times  we  cooperated  with  Customs,  we  moved  the  posts,  and  they 
were  able  to  apprehend  the  smugglers  once  they  entered  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  then  went  right  back  to  our  posts  and  continued  our 
operations. 

So  we  feel  these  operations  work  and  have  received  reports  from 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border  indicat- 
ing that  they  definitely  have  an  effect  and  interfere  with  the  smug- 
gling operations. 

We've  also  found  that  for  temporary  interference  with  smugglers 
that  anything  we  do  in  the  area  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary  will 
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upset  the  smuggling  operation  until  they  figure  out  what  we've 
done.  This  goes  to  something  as  simple  as  placing  a  new  light  in 
a  location  where  they've  never  seen  one  before. 

This  drug  problem  is  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  that  I  feel  is 
facing  this  Nation  at  this  time  and  possibly  at  any  time  during  this 
Nation's  history.  Drugs  are  a  major  contributor  to  the  escalating 
cost  of  national  health  care.  I  have  a  tremendous  respect  for  the 
American  Government,  the  American  system,  our  legal  system,  and 
the  utmost  respect  for  our  military.  If  our  system  is  to  be  weakened 
or  our  way  of  life  is  to  be  changed  or  threatened,  it  will  happen, 
gentlemen,  from  within,  and  drugs  will  play  a  major  part. 

We  must  not  only  reduce  the  availability,  but  also  the  demand. 
We  must  take  a  look  at  the  enormous  profits  out  of  the  illegal  ac- 
tivity. Education  is  an  expensive  and  long,  drawn-out  process,  but 
it  cannot  be  overlooked  when  combating  the  problem  that  we're  fac- 
ing. 

The  aerostat,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  major  parts  of  the  sur- 
veillance system,  and  it  is  highly  effective.  I  have  seen  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  sightings  and  in  the  reported  sightings  by  various 
intelligence  and  informants  that  we  have  since  its  inception.  We 
can  from  intelligence  sources  state  that  we've  seen  a  trend  such  as 
that  that  was  shown  yesterday  by  the  special  agent  in  charge  from 
Tucson,  AZ,  that  many  of  the  suspected  flights  are  now  landing 
just  short  of  the  border  in  staging  areas  and  are  offloading  the  con- 
traband into  various  means  of  ground  transportation,  making  it 
easier  for  the  State  and  local  people  to  handle  the  situation. 

We  in  our  area  have  just  recently  opened  a  new  port  of  entry. 
It's  the  new  port  at  Santa  Theresa,  NM,  and  we  anticipate  some 
major  increases  in  cost  for  service  due  to  the  opening  of  this  port. 

In  closing,  I  must  again  stress  the  importance  of  the  cooperation 
that  we  enjoy  among  the  various  agencies  throughout  our  area,  and 
I  truly  hope  that  the  asset  sharing  will  continue  at  the  present 
level  and  that  the  grants  will  be  increased  in  the  future.  We,  as 
local  sheriff  departments,  will  be  able  to  stay  in  this  interdiction 
to  the  small  extent  we  now  play  if  these  types  of  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  al- 
lowing me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  views  from  a  State  and 
local  standpoint  to  a  committee  of  this  stature.  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  thanks  to  our  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Pete  Domenici — I  know  he's  worked  closely  with  you — and 
for  your  continuous  support  of  the  various  Federal  programs  that 
benefit  all  law  enforcement,  and  especially  at  the  local  level. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  D'Amato.  Let  me  thank  you.  Sheriff,  on  behalf  of  the 
smaller  counties.  I  think  you've  articulated  very  well  what  you're 
up  against,  180  miles  of  border,  a  total  of  115  in  law  enforcement, 
and  only  15  of  those  who  are  regularly  assigned  to  the  drug  task. 
Obviously,  the  aerostats  are  important  to  you,  they're  critical  to 
you,  because  without  that,  what  do  you  do?  How  do  you  fight  this? 
They've  got  you  coming  and  going.  They'll  be  flying  them  in,  and 
you're  going  to  be  running  out  trying  to  find  little  air  spaces  here 
and  there,  hit  and  miss,  15  people.  Maybe  one  time  they'll  catch 
a  plane  or  another  time  they'll  catch  a  plane,  but  that's  not  a  pret- 
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ty  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  situation.  So  I  think  your  testi- 
mony is  critical. 

I  also  think  that  you've  touched  on  something  when  you  say  that 
the  educational  aspect  is  important  in  driving  home  in  a  very  real 
way  particularly  in  the  minority  communities  that  drugs  are  not 
the  way  to  go  and  seeing  to  it  that  those  who  are  dealing  in  drugs 
pay  a  real  penalty  so  that  you  get  home  that  message  tnat  if  you 
deal  in  drugs,  there's  going  to  be  a  real  penalty  attached  to  that. 
Otherwise,  we  just  create  generations  where  the  drug  dealers  are 
aggrandized,  whether  it's  the  comer  seller  of  the  nickel  bag  and 
right  on  up,  and  that's  a  very  real  problem. 

I  think  the  media  has  something  to  do  with  that  also  by  almost 
aggrandizing  in  some  of  these — and  I  don't  mean  all  the  news 
media  necessarily,  but  some  of  the  news  media  has  become  part  of 
show  business.  It's  show  business.  I  have  never  seen  them  show  a 
drug  dealer  who  doesn't  have  beautiful  women  and  lives  in  a  fancy 
place  and  drives  a  fancy  car,  and,  I  mean,  that's  what  you  see.  You 
know,  it's  incredible.  It's  not  real,  and  yet  this  is  what  youngsters 
see,  and  that  kind  of  violence.  I  think  that  it  is  terribly  debilitat- 
ing. 

So  when  we  talk  about  education,  you  know,  a  kid  goes  to  school 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  then  he  comes  home  and  sees  this 
on  television,  he  sees  this  in  the  movies,  he  sees  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  this  lifestyle.  Education  is  more  than  saying,  "Don't  use 
drugs.  You're  going  to  lose  something."  So  I  think  that  we  are  not 
nearly  as  committed  to  this  as  we  should  be,  and  everyone  talks 
about  money,  money,  money,  and  I  think  it's  much  more  than  the 
use  of  money. 

The  allocation  of  these  resources  is  very  important.  Everyone 
wants  more  money,  but  if  we  use  it  wisely — and  certainly  you  peo- 
ple, I  think,  have  shouldered  the  burden,  because  we  have  not  real- 
ly kept  up  with  seeing  to  it  that  your  needs  have  been  met  in  terms 
of  dealing  with  the  interdiction  and  dealing  with  the  investigations, 
and  certainly  on  the  international  side,  that's  easier  said  than 
done.  You  have  whole  countries  that  have  been  subverted,  regions 
of  countries  that  have  been  subverted,  provinces  of  different  coun- 
tries— ^you  notice  I  didn't  mention  any  one  country — where  the  drug 
money  is  so  big  that  there  is  nothing  but  lip  service,  and  sometimes 
not  even  lip  service,  given  to  the  kind  of  cooperative  efforts.  So  it's 
tough.  You  really  have  a  tough  task. 

Again,  I  don't  know  if  there  are  any  other  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I'd  like  to  simplv  say  that  I  believe  that  your  efforts  have 
helped  make  it  possible  for  the  frontline  groups,  the  DEA  agents, 
the  sheriffs,  the  Customs  people,  to  be  as  effective  as  they  are.  So 
if  we're  going  to  say  that  they're  ineffective  or  that  their  efforts 
have  been,  I  would  say  that  without  leadership,  without  your  role 
in  fighting  to  get  the  aerostats,  they  would  have  been  even  less  ef- 
fective, and  you  don't  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  So 
let  me  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  efforts. 

Senator  DeConcini  [presidingl.  Senator,  thank  you  very  much 
for  being  here  and  standing  in  for  me  and  also  thank  you  for  your 
support. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  had  the  voice  to  compliment  you  in  the  man- 
ner I  would  like  to,  because  having  come  from  the  county  govern- 
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ment  as  a  prosecutor,  I  know  what  you're  up  against,  and  I've 
worked  with  many  of  you  before,  and  I  will  continue  that  commit- 
ment. I  do  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  being  here  today. 

CONCLUSION  OF  HEARINGS 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:56  a.m.,  Thursday,  February  25,  the  hearings 
were  concluded  and  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  reconvene 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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